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' HARRY HOWARD FOSTER, OF MALVERN, ARE.; 
Elected President of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at New Orleans, La., January 22, 1908. 
(See Page 60.) 
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Weyerhaeuser 


Lumber Co. 


Everett, Washington. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


We carry constantly on hand eight to twelve 
million, well assorted yard stock, and cau give you 
immediate loadings. 


When in a rush wire or mail us your order. 
You will always find our prices consistent with 
the market. 

















FIR LUMBER 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 








QUALITY COUNTS. 
GRADES RIGHT. 
MANUFACTURE 
UNEXCELLED. 





Daily Capacity— 100,000 Ft. Lumber; 
175,000 Shingles. 


TELECODE. 


Danaher Lumber Company 


Tacoma, Washington. 

















JAMES D. LACEY. 2 WOOD BEAL. 


ARE 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN OR 
PAGIFIC COAST TIMBER ? 


We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on 
each 2/4, 5 or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 
- We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check ali 
estimates made on Western Timber. 
We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which 
have been placed in our hands for sale. 
We guarantee our estimates, are reliable. 











JAMES 0. LACEY & CO. 


-( ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880.) 
608 Hennen Building, 


New Orleans, 


828 Chamber of Commerce, 507 Lumber Exchange, 1200 Old Colony, 


Portland, Ore, Seattle, Chicago, 
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We have just eguipped ourp_ Ii 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with |\\\F 
the most Modern Lachine . } 
.and are now in positior to Lill) \\\\) 
orders with the greatest” 






































‘Promprness.. 


furnishing mixed cars of Pine | 
‘and Hemlock with yourHardwood | 
Flooring, where customers do tat,’ 
wish to puechase_aSuli car load 

st apanngsy ‘of Flooring: 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list !" 

The average number of copies of the 
| AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
|| weekly during the year ended December 
| 31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
| tributed weekly during the six months’ 
| 





ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
|| greater than the combined subscription 
|| lists of any three other lumber news- 


papers. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemaly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
of January, 1908. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 























COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 

January 25—Members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation of the United States, Memphis, Tenn. 

January 28-30—Northwestern Missouri Retail 
men’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

January 28-29—Southwestern 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Uniontown, Pa. 

January 29—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 
x January 30—New York Lumber Trade Association, New 
ork, - 

February 4—Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 4—Western Pine 
Seattle, Wash. 

February 4—Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lumbermen’s Association, 








Manufacturers’ Association, 


Lumber- 


February 5—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Saginaw, Mich. 

February 5-6—Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Carbondale, Il. 

February 5-6—Retail Lumber Dealers of the State of New 
York, Buffalo, N. Y. 

February 6—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

February 6-7—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 7—Oak flooring manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 8—Texas Lumber Manufacturing Association, 
Houston, ‘Tex. 

February 11, 12, 13 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 

February 12—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Chicago. 

February 12-15—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 

February 17-18—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. 

February 18, 19, 20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 21—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

February 25—-New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation, Newark, N. J. 

February 27, 28, 29—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, Wash. 

March 4-5—-National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Sioux City, lowa. 

April 14, 15, 16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

June 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
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BREACH OF LOGGING CONTRACT. 


An owner of a tract of timber land entered into a 
written contract for the sale of all the cottonwood tim- 
ber of a certain size suitable for saw logs. The con- 
tract provided for the payment of one hundred dollars 
as a forfeit and that 





in case the party of the first part shall fail In any part 
of the agreement as set forth in this contract they shall 
forfeit the above $100, which shall at once become the 
property of the party of the second part, and they shall also 
forfeit all the rights under this contract, and quit and 
leave said land, and also leave all timber that has not been 
run, 

Was this a provision for a penalty or a stipulation 
for damages? If the former the supreme court of 
Arkansas says (Stillwell versus Paepeke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company, December 24, 1904, 84 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 483) it was not enforceable, but if the latter 
it was enforceable, and that both parties Were con- 
cluded by it. This question, the court goes on to say, 
is one generally somewhat difficult of solution and 
there is no fixed rule by which all cases may be gov- 
erned, as each case is established by its own particular 
facts. 

However, some general rules are well established by 
which a test may be applied. Usually the surest test 
of liquidated damages is where the actual damages 
caused by the breach would be uncertain and difficult 
of proof and the sum stipulated appears to be reason- 
able compensation for the injury occasioned by the 
failure to perform the contract. The purpose in per- 
mitting such stipulation for damages as compensation 
is to render certain and definite that which appears 
to be uncertain and not easily susceptible of proof. 
But the damages so stipulated for must be such as 
to amount to compensation only and not so excessive 
and unreasonable as to amount purely to a penalty 
without being confined to the elements of fair com- 
pensation. 

The stipulation in the contract under consideration 
in this case, the court says, was wholly lacking in the 
elements of certainty necessary to indicate an agree- 
ment for liquidated damages and its uncertainty 
stamped it as a stipulation for a penalty. By its 
terms the amount to be paid by the obligor in the 
event of his failure to perform the contract depended 
upon his ability and disposition to remove from the 
land the timber cut down before the expiration of the 
time allowed. If he removed all that he had cut the 
other party would get nothing more than the $100 for 
his damage, though he may have failed in the greater 
part of his contract; whereas, on the other hand, by 
reason of some accident or misfortune he might be 
unable to remove a large quantity of the timber cut 
down and hauled to the river and thereby forfeit it, 
though he had performed the greater part of his con- 
tract. For these reasons the stipulation was mani- 
festly a penalty. 

Nor could the stipulation be separated and a part 
discarded as a penalty and the remainder treated as 
liquidated damages. This being true, the trial court 
should have permitted proof as to the actual damage 
sustained by the seller by reason of the purchaser’s 
failure to perform the contract in refusing or failing 
to take all the timber on the land, if that be proved. 
The measure of damage in that event would be the 
difference between the market value of the timber left 
standing on the land and the contract price at the time 
of the breach. The trial court erred in refusing to 
allow the seller to prove such actual damages. 

The seller, the court holds, should also have been 
permitted to testify concerning the difference between 
the value of the logs converted when floating in the 
water and when lodged in the pond, as such testimony 
tended to establish the value in the condition when 
converted. : 
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PROGRESS OF LUMBER DEVELOPMENT IN THE MEXICAN STATES. 


A correspondent of the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
writing from Chihuahua, Mexico, reflects the view that 
Chihuahua is destined to become the pine lumber state 
of Mexico, predicting that during the present year the 
manufacturers in that region will send to the markets 
of the United States 150,000,000 feet of pine lumber. 

In the last few years Americans have bought up the 
greater areas of the timber lands of the state, or a total 
of about 6,000,000 acres. The financial disturbance in 
the United States has served to check progress to some 
extent, among others in respect to the Sierra Madre 
Land & Lumber Company, which was building two 
large mills, of a combined daily capacity of 250,000 
feet. 

The pine timber region of Chihuahua is in the Sierra 


Madre mountains. The north central part of this region’ 


is reached from the city of Chihuahua by the Chihuahua 
& Pacific railroad. Though this line does not penetrate 
the timber section, it reaches the edge of it at Madera, 
where the Sierra Madre Land & Lumber Company’s 
mills are located. From Minaca, on the Chihuahua & 
Pacific road, the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient railway 
has its line built seventy-five miles westward into the 
pine lands, and is being extended toward its projected 
terminus at Topolobampo, on the Pacific coast. The 
Sierra Madre line is projected southwestward, crossing 
the Chihuahua & Pacific east of Minaca, through the 
pine clad mountains to the Pacific coast, farther north 
than the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient railway. 

In the southern part of the state the Parral & Du- 
rango railroad runs from the city of Parral into the 
pine timber region of that part of Chihuahua and over 


into Durango; its length with branch is eighty miles. 

The pioneers in lumber manufacture in the northern 
part of the Chihuahua were Mormons. When they set- 
tled there about twenty years ago they erected small saw 
mills to make lumber and shingles for their own use. 
Prior to this some Mexicans may have had a small 
mill or two, though the natives mostly used the ax and 
hand saw in getting out what little lumber they needed. 
Within a few years the development of the state has 
called for lumber on a commercial scale, and the oppor- 
tunity has arisen for American exploitation of the 
country’s timber resources. 

At Madera the operating company is endeavoring to 
lumber on 2,500,000 acres of land. Though the com- 
pany has been forced to curtail operations since the 
financial stringency began, and before that on account 
of the difficulty in getting machinery forwarded be- 
cause of the freight blockades on the railroads, it has 
accomplished a great deal since 1906, when work was 
begun. The plan is to construct a plant capable of 
turning out 150,000,000 feet of lumber yearly. It is 
said that the first of the two mills contemplated should 
be in operation by March 1. Two planing mills, 100x 
200 feet, and a machine shop will constitute parts of the 
plant. Other features are a modern brick kiln, fifty- 
seven cottages for the American employees and sixty-six 
for the Mexican workmen. A thirty-six room hospital 
has been built, with equipment, costing $6,000. From 
November, 1906, to August 1, 1907, band and portable 
mills belonging to the company turned out 15,000,000 
feet of lumber, 2,500,000 feet of which went into the 
building of the plant. The output of these large e¢a- 


pacity mills since has been continued at the rate named. 

The second largest concern preparing to manufactur 
lumber in Chihuahua state is the Casas Grandes Lumber 
Company, composed of Cincinnati people. This cor- 
poration has acquired 180,000 acres, beginning within 
twenty miles of Nueva Casas Grandes, on the Ri 
Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific railroad. The promoter, 
Niel Worner, of Nueva Casas Grandes, claims that he 
has secured the necessary capital to build mills on the 
tract and a sixty-five mile broad gaged railroad fron 
that point into the timber. The survey of the line ha: 
been begun. A saw mill on the tract, of 60,000 fee 
daily capacity, is contemplated. A part of the plan i 
to construct a flume, ten miles long, to transport log 
to the railroad, whence they will be railed to El Paso 
Tex., where it is proposed to erect a saw mill. 

North and adjoining the Sierra Madre Land & Lum 
ber Company’s tract the Development Company oi 
America, headed by Frank Murphy, of Arizona, has : 
tract of 500,000 acres, but so far nothing has beer 
done to develop its timber possibilities. 

In the city of Chihuahua the Chihuahua Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company and the National Mill & Lum 
ber Company have planing mills and manufacturing 
plants. They do a good business all over the state, th« 
demand for sash, doors and interior work coming from 
as .far south as Guadalajara. Both companies utilize 
native lumber, imported pine and hardwoods. 

In the southern part of the state and over into Du- 
rango the Parral & Durango Railroad Company has 
been in the lumber business for a number of years. It 
owns mills and has a fine trade for its output. 





COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF MUTUAL INSURANCE FOR THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN. 


In these times when mill owners and lumber dealers 
are looking well to the safeguarding of their properties 
as asset protection against possible adverse contin- 
gencies, ample and safe insurance against loss by fire 
becomes of extraordinary importance. It is also de- 
sirable that insurance shall be secured and maintained 
at as low cost as possible commensurate with a good 
guaranty. It is fortunate that this result can be 
attained by means of the several mutual companies 
which make a specialty of covering lumbermen’s risks 
with their policies. 

Undoubtedly it has been a matter of some surprise 
among those who have depended on the old line insur- 
ance companies that so many have transferred their 
insurance to the mutual organizations. When the mat- 
ter is thoroughly investigated, however, this movement 
is found to have its motive in the fact that the mutual 
companies present such superior advantages that intclli- 
gent property owners plainly see that it would be well- 
nigh fatuous to remain with the line companies. These 
advantages are succinctly stated to be better protection 
and a lessened expense. 

When we look carefully into the matter we see that 
the mutual plan is the more economical and safe plan 
of carrying a risk. This is so because every man who 
insures with a mutual company becomes a part of it. 
He is concerned regarding its stability and reputation, 
not because of the large dividends that he hopes to 
receive but because he wants to be assured that he has 
adequate protection and that he will be guaranteed such 
protection at the least possible cost. The aggregate of 


the people insured becomes the strength of the com- 
pany. The interest of each and every one being identi- 
eal, each policyholder is naturally anxious that every 
loss be properly and satisfactorily adjusted, for that is 
a guaranty that he will be treated in like manner in 
case of loss. 

There is an element of the altruistic in the concep- 
tion of a mutual insurance company, for it must treat 
all its stockholders according to the principles of the 
golden rule, which, in its essence, means fair treat- 
ment to all and special favors to none. The word 
‘*mutual,’’ as applied to the insurance business, means 
that every man shall receive his benefit at actual cost 
price. In the old line companies the assured pays a 
stipulated price for protection and after the losses and 
the running expenses of the company have been pro- 
vided for the balance of the profits accruing from pre- 
miums is divided among the stockholders. These stock- 
holders are not in the business for their health, but 
demand dividends on their holdings. In the mutual 
organizations the policyholders are the stockholders, 
and all the profits or premiums over what is required 
for the adjustment of losses and the paying of running 
expenses are apportioned as dividends among the policy- 
holders pro rata with the amount of insurance that each 
carries with the company. 

With the old line companies it is necessary to main- 
tain large reserves, that they may be prepared for any 
and all emergencies, since their policyholders are non- 
assessible. These funds usually are so large that the 
companies have difficulty in making satisfactory loans 


and investments that are safe. On the contrary, in the 
mutual companies there are no stock investments upon 
which interest is expected, and the reserve funds are not 
large, indemnities for losses being provided for as they 
arise by assessments on the policyholders. These are 
never large at any one time, being so infrequent and 
small in some of the rural communities as really to be 
a negligible quantity. Because of the limited surplus 
necessary in the mutual companies they have but little 
difficulty in placing it safely and satisfactorily as loans 
and investments. 

In the matter of expense for conducting an insurance 
business the mutual companies have a distinct advan- 
tage. In the case of the line companies the most ex- 
perienced and efficient men must be employed as man- 
agers, and that kind of individuals command heavy 
salaries. It should not be forgotten that the line com- 
panies are purely business enterprises, promoted for the 
especial benefit of the men who undertake them. The 
men who engineer the finances and management of the 
colossal institutions must by their experience and know!l- 
edge of the insurance business be able to calculate with 
close approximation what the fire losses will be and at 
what premium rates a profitable business can be done. 
Competition is so sharp between the line companies that 
the expense in their management is relatively much 
greater than with the mutual organizations. In respect 
to running expenses and the salaries of officers the 
advantage is altogether in favor of the mutual compa- 
nies and hence the policyholders get the benefit of this 
favorable condition. 





THE “LUMBER TRUST” CASES AT TOLEDO, OHIO. 


A grand jury in Lucas county, Ohio, in which is 
located the city cf ioledo, on April 20, last, returned 
indictments against a large number of business men 
of Toledo, including twenty-three lumber dealers, under 
the Valentine antitrust law of Ohio. These lumber 
dealers represented fourteen firms that comprised the 
Lumbermen’s Bureau of Credit. They pled guilty 
to a technical violation of the law and were sentenced 
to six months in the workhouse. An appeal, which is 
still pending, was taken from the sentence, 

The so-called ‘‘Toledo ice trust case,’’ practically 
identical with that against the lumbermd¢n, was taken 
up to the appellate court and thence to the supreme 
court of the state, and on Tuesday morning of this 
week the latter tribunal delivered a verdict which 
apparently removes every hope the lumbermen have 
had of securing what they consider justice from the 
courts of Ohio. The supreme court held the Valen- 
tine antitrust law of Ohio valid in all its provisions. 
The only thing accomplished by the appeal in the 
ice case was to change the sentence from workhouse 
to jail, and the court must resentence the parties, 
leaving out the labor penalty. It would seem that 
the lumbermen must serve sentence unless they can 
successfully prosecute an appeal in the United States 
courts, 

This case is one of the most peculiar, not to say 
important, that have come to trial in recent years. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau of Credit was what its 
name implied. Preluding the sentence the convicting 
judge said as follows: ‘‘The books of the lumber- 
men show that they solemnly agreed that the man- 
agement of their business should be turned over to a 
committee which fixed the discounts and to whom 
they had to report on delinquents. They gave this 
committee the power to pass on a claim and put the 
claim in the hands of an attorney. Then they all 
agreed to submit to a fine of not less than $100 if 
they sold another foot to a man in question, unless 


for spot cash. The books show that they agreed to 
submit to a fine if they violated a single rule.’’ 

So far as this charge is concerned it relates solely 
to the operations of a mutual credit agency, the ex- 
istence. of which is in the interest of good business 
and protects honest men, even though it may not be 
absolutely necessary. Toledo, during a period of very 
rapid progress, had become infested with a horde of 
dead beats, and to protect the credits of the lumber- 
men and to separate the good from the bad among 
their customers this organization was formed. 

But the judge went further. He seemed to find 
that this organization eliminated competition and en- 
abled the lumbermen of Toledo to charge higher prices 
than obtained in other places and to perfect a monop- 
oly of the lumber trade in the city. We do not have 
the evidence before us—in fact, little evidence seems 
to have been introduced—but the mere existence of 
the bureau, and personal investigations made by the 
judge, seem to have been the bases of his conclusions 
and of the sentence. After the finding of the indict- 
ment and before the sentence this bureau had been 
dissolved, but the court paid no attention to that fact. 

The judge pointed to the advance in prices of lum- 
ber. The Valentine antitrust law was passed in 1898, 
and regarding its effect Judge Morris said: 

Have the trusts been checked? Have these combinations 
been broken up except on the surface? Has competition 
been restored? I have looked in vain, but I am not con- 
vinced that a change has been made, even in a little degree. 
Business has proceeded as before. The particular agreement 
under which the business of these organizations has been 
transacted may have been destroyed, and the particular busi- 
ness organizations under which they operated abandoned, 
but after all these prosecutions have the people who have 
been paying the price exacted by these combinations ob- 
tained any relief? 

The judge was evidently under the impression that 
the ulterior purpose of this credit bureau was to con- 
trol and to raise prices of lumber. He recognized the 
fact that the diminishing supply of timber was grad- 





ually raising the price of lumber throughout the coun- 
try, but he thought he saw a determination working 
through this particular organization artificially to ad- 
vance the price to a burdensome excess. In the in- 
terests of the people, therefore, he passed sentence 
upon men than whom none stood higher in their com- 
munity from any standpoint—of common, everyday 
honesty, of social position, of public spirit. 

We must assume that the judge meant to be honest 
and fair; that he desired to be a just judge, and, yet, 
nothing could be more mistaken than his conclusions 
by which he in fact justified the severe penalty im- 
posed. The Valentine law is a severe and complicated 
one. The act first defines a trust as ‘‘a combination 
of capital, skill or acts, by two or more persons, 
firms, partnerships, corporations or associations of 
persons, or of any two or more of them for either, 
any or all of the following purposes: (Sec. 1) To 
create or carry out restrictions in trade or commerce; 
(See. 2) to limit or reduce the production or increase 
or reduce the price of merchandise, produce or any 
commodity; (Sec. 3) to prevent competition in manu- 
facturing, making, transportation, sale or purchase of 
merchandise, produce or any commodity.’’ 

Then it further brings into the definition the fixing 
of prices or entering into agreements to that end or 
for the purpose ef restricting the trade. It is evi- 
dent enough that it is possible so to construe the 
law as to make it appear unlawful to take ordinary 
precautions against dead beats, which is what the 
Toledo lumbermen did, and on the basis of which they 
pled guilty. But that any trust existed in the 
ordinary or even in the legal sense to do anything 
which was contrary to the public weal was not proven, 
as we understand the case. 

This whole matter is a new demonstration of the 
fact that the laws regarding the trusts, both of the 
states and of the nation, need revision. Many of 
them are so worded and nearly all of them have been 
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construed as to prevent combinations for benefi- 
nt purposes as well as for purposes antagonistic to 
e public welfare. These modern days are days 
vhen many of the things to be done are so much 
eyond the power of the individual that the many 
ist join forees to accomplish them. In _ business 


some restraint of trade is almost inevitable as a re- 
sult of any combination, but that restraint may be 
beneficial, not only to those who enter into the agree- 
ment, but to the community. It is a good thing that 
dead beats should not be allowed to pursue their way 
undetected and unrestrained. It is a good thing that 






an economic waste should be avoided. It is a good 
thing to furnish the best possible service for a given 
price, even if it be done by agreement; and the laws 
should be so amended that these good things can be 
done, while’ forbidding those which are inimical to 
the public. 





DISTRIBUTION AND SCOPE OF YELLOW PINE GROWTH AND OUTPUT. 


Some surprise has been expressed at the wide dis- 
ibution of yellow pine, as shown in the reports of 
census bureau regarding lumber production. In 
report for 1906, the chief portions of which have 
en reproduced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, yellow 
pine product is reported from thirty states, including 
ie New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Kentucky. Since, in the lumber trade, yellow pine 
is supposed to mean only longleaf, shortleaf and lobloily, 
the mixed growth of the latter two in the Carolinas 
and Virginia, known as North Carolina pine, the ques- 
tion has been asked if the yellow pine actually grows 
so far north, and if not what this product can be; for 
Pennsylvania is reported to have produced 34,000,000 
feet and some other states small but definite amounts. 
\s used by the Forest Service and the census bureau 
‘‘vellow pine’’ is a generic term and is applied to prac- 
tically all of the resinous pines; in fact, to almost 
everything except the white, norway and jack pines that 
grow east of the Rocky mountains. A considerable num- 
ber of varieties enter into the lumber covered by the 


record. Most important is the longleaf pine, next the 
* 


shortleaf and third the loblolly. In addition, among 
southern pines proper, are Cuban pine (Pinus cubensis), 
spruce pine (Pinus glabra), which grows in the coast 
region from South Carolina to Louisiana, and a number 
of other less important species. Among these may be 
mentioned pond pine (Pinus serotina), scrub pine (Pinus 
virginiana), sand pine (Pinus clausa) ete. Where used 
at all these pines are mixed with appropriate grades of 
better known woods, but most of them are of little value 
and of scattering growth. 

The northeastern states contribute to the yellow pine 
schedule chiefly the old northeastern pitch pine (Pinus 
rigida). This undoubtedly makes up all or nearly all of 
the yellow pine reported from the northeastern states. 

The census of 1900 reported for 1899 the yellow pine 
product of even a greater number of states—thirty- 
seven in all. But that included the mountain or western 
yellow pines, principal of which is Pinus ponderoso, of 
several varieties of subspecies. This is the principal 
pine of New Mexico and Arizona, it is the California 
white pine and it is the western pine of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana ete. It is also the principal pine 


of Colorado. In the report for 1906, however, these 
western species are called western pine and distinguished 
from western white pine, which is classed with eastern 
Classing all the yellow pines together they 
are produced, as stated before, in nearly forty states, 


white pine. 


though in small quantities in some of them. 

The report on yellow pine for 1899 was 10,603,108,000 
feet; the report for 1906 is 11,661,077,000 feet. To 
make this year compare with 1899 the product of west- 
ern pine, 1,386,777,000 feet, should be added, making a 
grand total on the 1899 basis of 13,047,854,000 feet. 
In the bureau report for 1906, in making comparison be- 
tween 1899 and 1906, the western pine has been de- 
dueted from 1899 figures, leaving the product in the 
country east of the Rockies at 9,658,923,000 feet. Since 
the product in this same territory for 1906 was 11,661,- 
077,000 feet the increase in that territory, which for the 
most part is southern yellow pine, was 20.7 percent. On 
the basis of the arrangement of 1899 the gain would be 
shown to have been 23 percent, due not only to the great 
demand for the southern product but also to the in- 
creased product of western woods of this class. 





THE PRODUCTION OF VENEERS AND THEIR VALUE. 


\long about midsummer there was given out an ad- 
vance sheet by the Forest Service, in which was a 
summary of the veneer production for 1906, and now 
there is at hand a detailed report which furnishes 
interesting figures on the magnitude, growth and dis- 
tribution of the veneer industry. The figures are at 
first somewhat misleading, because in the majority of 
timber products the figures of value are given repre- 
senting the value of the product after it is manufac- 
tured. In the veneer report the fact is not set forth 
as clearly as it might be; it seems that the figures of 
value are intended to cover the value of logs and other 
raw material used before it is manufactured into ve- 
neer; that is, only the value or cost of the logs manu- 
factured into veneer and not the value of the veneer 
after it is worked up. The total amount of ,timber 
used by the 315 mills reporting was 329,186,000 feet, 
board ‘measure, valued at $5,038,545, an average of 
$15.43 a thousand feet. This includes logs of all kinds, 
flitches and all material used in manufacturing veneer. 

Out of these logs and flitches was manufactured ap- 
proximately 2,068,094,000 square feet surface measure 
of veneer, or about six times the number of feet, sur- 
face measure, that would have been obtained from 
the same logs cut up into regular lumber stock. 


‘ 


More than 315 mills are making veneer, the total 
number of mills being more than 400, and in addition 
to these is an enormous quantity of mahogany veneer 
and a thin wood that properly belongs to the veneer 
class, made from Spanish cedar and used for making 
cigar boxes, that does not seem to be included in this 
report. The report as it stands, however, furnishes a 
striking demonstration of the fact that the veneer 
industry is growing ‘rapidly, and has attained a point 
of value in excess of some of the older and better 
known lines of wood working. Seemingly, no effort 
has been made to get figures on the value of the ve- 
neer product itself, and to estimate the value from 
the quantity made naturally involves some guesswork, 
so no positive figures can be obtained, but those fa- 
miliar with the industry and the value of the product 
say that in round numbers the ‘total value should be 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000. Possibly if ma- 
hogany and red cedar were included it would be $25,- 
000,000. This is not such a big sum when compared 
to the round figure value of $700,000,000 in the lumber 
industry, but it is in excess of either the slack or 
tight cooperage production in value, and it is an open 
question if the veneer production of today will not 
show up equal in total value, if exact figures could be 


gotten up, to both the slack and tight cooperage pro- 
duction combined. The figures for the cooperage in- 
dustry for 1906 show a total of something over $14,- 
000,000 for all kinds of slack cooperage, including 
staves, heading and hoops, and a total of something 
over $12,000,000 for tight staves and heading, making 
a grand total of something over $26,000,000 for both 
the slack and tight branches of the cooperage indus- 
_try. Of this amount over $4,500,000 of tight cooperage 
is exported, so that curtails much of the cooperage ma- 
terial used here. The veneer industry exports but lit- 
tle fine wood in the shape of veneer. Most of that 
which ‘goes out is in the form of box shooks and cheap 
material and not fine veneer, while on the other hand 
larger quantities of fine veneer or mahogany logs are 
importedyfor the manufacture of veneer which do not 
seem to be taken into account in the figures given of 
the industry. This is doing well for a new industry, 
one that ten years ago was of such small magnitude 
that it was not generally well known, and if veneer 
keeps growing at this rate for another ten years it 
will overshadow in point of value of product every- 
thing but the lumber industry itself. It looks as though 
it is in a fair way to do this already, although no definite 
figures at hand place its value positively. 





REDWOOD TRADE OF 1907 AS SHOWN BY FIGURES. 


‘the growing popularity of redwood—the first in use 
aud the veteran wood of the Pacific coast—is shown by 
fact that during the last year the shipments from 
mills amounted to 437,514,653 feet. This is a total 
27.812,000 feet greater than that of the next preceding 
year, which in turn was much larger than any previous 
ar. This large total was accomplished in spite of 
faet that for the last four months of 1907 the ship- 
nts had fallen a total of 39,206,000 feet below the 
tal for the corresponding four months of 1906. In 
tember the business depression and the accompany- 
slackening in the demand for lumber had already 
n felt, but the trade maintained its hold on the 
‘(uced basis fairly well until the close. 
Redwood is produced from a limited territory, being 
ind principally in Humboldt, Del Norte and Men- 
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docino counties, California, and it was not until 1903 
that the product exceeded 300,000,000 feet. Since that 
time rapid progress has been made. 

Of the December shipments, 19,828,756 feet were made 
from Humboldt and Del Norte counties, and 12,541,684 
feet from Mendocino county. For the year the ship- 
ments from Humboldt and Del Norte counties were 
266,624,068 feet, and from Mendocino county 170,890,- 
585 feet, according to the table issued by the Lumber 
Record Bureau, of San Francisco. Of the two tables 
published herewith the first covers the shipments of the 
twelve months of 1907, with destinations. The second 
is a statement of shipments for fourteen years by desti- 
nations. It will be observed that but one water ship- 
ment during the last fourteen years has been made to 
an Atlantic coast port, whereas shipments have been 
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made regularly to Europe, Australia, oriental ports and 
elsewhere. The Bay of San Francisco district has al- 
ways been and doubtless will continue to be the greatest 
consumer of redwood, and next comes southern Cali- 
fornia. Through each of these, however, goes lumber 
that is shipped by rail to eastern states. 

The redwood output is small as compared with that 
of many other woods, although it is likely to be pro- 
longed to a much more distant time than any other. It 
is generally supposed that the quantity of standing red- 
wood is about 75,000,000,000 feet. If that be the case 
there is sufficient timber to maintain the present rate 
of consumption for 150 years, and even at a steadily 
increasing rate redwood will be available when yellow 
pine has fallen from its high estate and probably when 
even Douglas fir will have shown a decline. 

‘ 
1907. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE UPWARD RANGE OF WHITE PINE PRICES DURING TWENTY YEARS. 
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The advamce in the price of lum- 
ber within recent years is a sub- 
ject of frequent comment. Various 
Opinions are expressed as to the 
causes which have contributed to 
this result. Consumers are prone to 
talk about the later prices of lum- 
ber in a denunciatory tone. It is 
frequently laid at the door of lum- 
bermen as if there were a great 
combine for the purpose of forcing 
up prices. It is well known by 
stumpage owners and mill oper- 
ators that the causes have been 
natural and inevitable, namely, a 
diminishing timber supply coupled 
with a widehing demand for sawed 
product. 

In seeking to ascertain and dis- 
seminate exact knowledge in re- 
spect to the much mooted question 
of prices in relation to supply or 
demand—or monopoly, if that be 
your prejudice or mood—a retro- 
spect of prices, by grades, of north- 
ern pine will be of use. The ac- 
companying diagram, representing 
the changes in prices by years and 
months, for a term of twenty 
years, presents such a retrospect in 
graphic and easily understood 
form. It extends over a_ period 
from 1888, when white and norway 
pine were selling at about the min- 
imum prices of that decade, to 
1907, when prices had attained 
their maximum in the history of 
the northern pine industry and 
trade. 

Preliminary to a partial analysis 
of the diagram it is proper to say 
that the data on which it is based 
were derived from an important 
house which since the early days 
of northern pine lumbering has 
run an important manufacturing 
plant at a point on Green bay, 
has turned out a _ representative 
quality of pine lumber, has been 
noted for putting up good grades, 
and has sold lumber both by cargo 
and car lot, the latter particularly 
within the last twenty years or 
more. The data were taken from 
the sales records of the company 
and none could be more truly rep- 
resentative of actual values of 
northern pine lumber in all the 
territory except that directly trib- 
utary to the upper Mississippi river 
markets, where always has been 
some differentiation from prices 
prevailing eastward from that belt, 
particularly in respect to common 
lumber in the remoter years of the 
business. 

In arriving at basie conclusions 
in regard to variation in prices of 
northern pine, covering a succes- 
sion of years, it is necessary to 
take up common dimension—tim- 
ber, joists and scantling—the com- 
mon grades of 4-inch and 6-inch 
strips, or fencing as commonly 
designated, shop common and bet- 
ter and C and better thick clears. 
When the fluctuations of these 
kinds of grades of lumber have 
been scanned we ascertain all that 
is necessary to know about the 
rises and falls of selling values. 

Beginning with common dimen- 
sion we find that only 2x4—16 is 
shown in the diagram. This searce- 
ly is representative, although that 
size always has been a desirable 
and ready selling one, and prices 
therefor are usually as high as for 
the larger sizes up to 2x10 and es- 
pecially 2x12 and larger, when 
prices strike an ascending scale 
and leave 2x4 in the rear. All di- 
mension above 16 feet long takes 
higher prices than the shorter. 
With this explanation 2x4—16 can 
be taken as a fair basis for prices 
of short dimension, into which the 
great majority of logs are cut. 

In 1888 2x4—16 sold at an aver- 
age price of $10 a thousand. In 
1889 there was no change. In Au- 
gust, 1890, the price began to de- 
celine and $9.50 was maintained 
from August of that year until 
May, 1892. It should be under- 
stood that at this time the bulk of 
the piece stuff originating at lake 
points was norway pine, though at 
that time there was a considerable 
percentage of white pine. In May, 
1892, it took a sudden jump up- 
ward, landing at $11 a thousand, 
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mtinuing this to the fore part of 1893, when it vaulted 
pward and struck $11.50 a thousand in March. Then 
ume, a decline that extended to August, when $10 
as the average price. A horizontal shoot was then 
iken to April, 1894, the price remaining about the 
ime until the beginning of 1895, when it shot down- 
ard to $8, in March. The price undulated through 
e dull years from 1895, going from $8.50 to $11.50; 
nt up to $12.50 and $13 late in the summer of 1899 
nder the influence of better times; undulated along 


again until 1902 and in the spring of that year went 


» to $15 a thousand; undulated again until January, 
i906, when it skyrocketed to $20, ascended to $22 in 
.oril, 1907, but slid back to $19.50 at the close of 
the year as the result of the October panic. Thus 
can see that the turning point for probably all 
ime came in 1902, when the price reached $15 a 
ousand, and though there were small declines in 
1903, 1904 and early in 1905 the price never got down 
to anywhere near the old low prices of previous years. 
When the boom began in 1906 the shoot to twenty- 
dollar piece stuff came about almost in one month and 
somebody should have been made rich out of the rise. 
Perhaps the next most representative cut of north- 
ern pine lumber as related to market conditions is 
j-inch common grade strips, or fencing as they al- 
ways have been called in the Chicago and Minneapolis 
radii, Common boards 8, 10 and 12 inches wide would 
represent about the same basis of value but that de- 
scription of lumber is not displayed in the diagram. 
No. 1 fencing, 16 feet long, started in 1888 at $13.50 
a thousand. In January, 1890, it had risen to $15, 
followed by a decline in May to about $14, a price 
which has held steadily until May, 1892. In April, 
1893, it went. up to $16, dropped a dollar in midsum- 
mer and coursed along the $14.50 mark until 1899, 
when the price began to ascend, the rise beginning in 
March. Here again is seen the influence of better 
times in finances and general business which began to 
be manifest in that year. In October the price had 
reached $19. 
There was no great variation in price until January 
1, 1902, when it started upward again, reaching $23 
by December of that year; dropped to $21.50 in Sep- 
tember, 1903, and to $21 in March, 1904. This price 
was maintained until June, 1905, when it rose to $23, 
with another advance of $2 in September, reaching 
$25.50 in December, starting 1906 with $26 in January, 
advaneing $2 in February, reaching $29 in March. 


This last price was maintained practically throughout 
the year. In January, 1907, it started off with $29.50, 
from which the price was advanced to $31 in March. 
This figure was maintained alnfost throughout the 
year and 1908 started off at $30. i 

One and one-quarter to 2-inch shop common and 
better lumber represents a medium quality of fac- 
tory stock between first common lumber and C and 
better, including the grades of clears. 

Two-inch No. 1 shop on the diagram began the rece- 
ord in the spring of 1892, the price then being $21. 
A zigzag ascent was made to March, 1893, when the 
price was $25. An upward turn was made in the fore 
part of 1894 and in June the price was $26. Then 
there was a decline to $24 in October. Another rise 
oceurred in 1895 to $26, in August. In August, 1896, 
the price was $27. This price continued until June, 
1898, when it began to rise and reached $28 by mid- 
summer. There was no variation until the fore part of 
January, 1899, when the price shot upward like a 
rocket, reaching $31 in March and $35 in October. In 
1902 the price took an almost perpendicular shoot up- 
ward, attaining the extraordinary figure of $45 about 
May 1, and $48 in July. This was the acme of the 
prices of this item. After January, 1903, the price be- 
gan to fall and touched $45 before October 1. A hori- 
zontal course was maintained until 1904, when the 
price dropped down to $40 in March. This price was 
maintained without material changes for more than a 
year, the next change in quotation being in June, 1905, 
when the price was $42. Thereafter came a slow ad- 
vance. In September the price was $43; in January, 
1906, $44; in February, $45 and in March, $46. This 
price was maintained throughout the remainder of the 
year until December, when another advance made the 
price $47, but a recession came immediately thereafter 
to $46, which comfortable figure was maintained through- 
out 1907. 

The course of prices on 1144 to 114-inch shop lumber 
was similar to that of No. 2 shop. The rises nearly 
corresponded but, of course, on a lower range to those 
pertaining to 2-inch shop lumber. The diagram shows 
the chief differences in the movement of the market. 

The record for thick C and better began in mid- 
summer of 1894, when the price was $34. Prior to 
that time A, B and C were given separately but there- 
after a grade of C and better was recognized. The 
prices showed little variation for a year and a half. 
In August, 1895, the price reached $35, but in April, 


1896, it dropped off sharply to $30. This price was 
maintained without material change until September, 
1898, when began an advance which continued for 
about four years. It reached $33 in March, 1899; $34 
in August of the same year; $35 in October and $38 in 
April, 1900. This figure was maintained until August, 
1901, when an advance of $2 brought the ‘value to 
$40. January, 1902, $2 more was added and May, 
1902, $8 was added, making a $50 price, which was 
the highest on record. This value was maintained un- 
til September, 1903, when a sharp drop to $45 is ob- 
served. This price again is maintained throughout 
the remainder of 1903, through all of 1904 and 1905. 
In February, 1906, a further advance to $48 was re- 
corded and the next month another $1 was added to 
the price and in December, $50 again was reached, 
That price since has been maintained even through 
the panic times of last year and 1908 started out on 
the same basis. 

Looking at the diagram generally the uniformity 
of prices on 6-inch No. 1 fencing and poorer grades 
is remarkable. There was a slight uplift in 1892-3 
due to the World’s Fair in Chicago, but thereafter 
little change was noted until 1898. During this period 
was seen the reflection of the dull times following the 
panic of 1893. The same general level of prices is 
observed in the upper grades during this time. A 
slight advance was seen in 1898 and then came the 
upward movement in earnest, beginning early in 
1899, but the advance in prices was never as marked 
in the lower grades as in the better ones. This was 
due to the fact that pretty nearly the topnotch of 
white pine manufacture in virgin timber was reached 
by 1899, and thereafter when the supply generally 
decreased the decrease was much more pronounced in 
the better class of timber which would produce the 
better grades. Norway occupied a larger place there- 
after in the mill product and the lower grades there- 
after could not be considered strictly white pine. The 
top of the movement was reached in 1902 and early the 
following year came a heavy dip downward, although 
it is to be noted that the lowest priced lumber in 
1904 was more valuable than any of the five lower 
grades named in 1888. Another upward turn began 
in 1904 which culminated early in 1907, followed by a 
general decline in the lower grades during the year. 
A notable exception to the advance in 1905-6 is seen 
in siding, which was held down by the pressure of 
competitive woods. 





PROBABLE EFFECT ON YELLOW PINE OF ADVANCED TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES ON LUMBER. 


Effective February 1 a 3-cent advance in all lumber 
rates from points in Louisiana and Texas to Colorado 
common points will be put into effect by the trans- 
continental lines. In a few instances, according to the 
tariffs that have been issued and which will be sent out 
within the next few days, this advance will be effective 
to a number of points westward from Colorado common 
points, including those in Utah and South Dakota. As 
comparatively little yellow pine is shipped to these latter 
states the advance westward of Colorado common points 
will not affeet the yellow pine interests to any great 
extent, 

From a cursory examination of the tariffs it appears 
that the rate applies to all points westward of originat- 
ng points in Texas and Louisiana which previous to this 
time have had the 34-cent rate. This means that where 
southern lumbermen have been shipping to points in 
western Texas, western Kansas and western Nebraska 
ind have been paying the 34-cent rate it will now be 
necessary for them to pay the 3-cent advance. In the 

uuthwestern states, among them Wyoming, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, although the rate was 40 cents to 

‘ractically all points, the 3-cent advance has been made 

ffective. 

In the past the shipments of yellow pine to the farther 
vest have been largely made up of joists and heavy tim- 

vers, which exceed greatly in weight fir lumber, with 
vhich yellow pine ‘comes into direct competition in ‘the 
ierritory named. This will mean.a tranportation charge 

f $16.50 to $16.75 a thousand feet at all the 37-cent 
ate points and will mean that yellow pine will have to 
sive way to fir and that western fir will have a prac- 

. 


tical monopoly of this territory provided eastbound 
rates on fir are not advanced. According to the tariffs, 
to the points where the 37-cent rate has been made on 
yellow pine the fir rate is estimated to be but $13.25 
a thousand feet. 

The new rate has’ been put into effect by practically 
all the transcontinental lines, but the roads which here- 
tofore have carried large quantities of yellow pine and 
southern hardwoods to the west, namely, the Southern, 
Missouri Pacific, Santa Fe and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, are the ones which first put the new rate into 
effect and were followed by the lines farther north. The 
tariffs announcing this advance have been issued from 
time to time and the new rates have been put in to take 
effect at various times between December 14, 1907, and 
February 1, 1908. These tariffs have been so arranged 
that comparatively few lumber shipping points have 
been included in each amendment and the advance, 
therefore, has been gradually made without attracting 
a large amount of attention from the southern lumber- 
men. Now that all the amendments to the tariffs have 
been issued it is evident that yellow pine is practically 
shut out of competition with fir in the northwestern ter- 
ritory. The advance as given out by the railroads is 
supposed to include only Colorado common points, such 
as Denver, Cheyenne and Pueblo, but the tariffs show 
that the advance has been made as far west as Salt Lake 
City. In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints a 
list of shipping points for yellow pine lumber on which 
the rate has been advanced and also shows that at cer- 
tain points, where comparatively little lumber has been 
shipped heretofore and where prospects for business for 


yellow pine men are not very bright, the rates have been 
reduced 3 to 6 cents. This list, which, with the excep- 
tion of Denver, does not include any of the larger cities 
where the 34-cent rate formerly applied and to which 
the 37-cent rate will apply, is published in full in the 
table which follows: 


NAME OF TOWN— Old rate. New rate. 
34 37 









DN MRn0.0.5.0:00.00:0.6.050006000640% 7 
PNG 6 660050500 864050 506 34 37 
Sulphur Springs, Kan........cesscicee 82 31.65 
CE, SOs 6s spaercead bausvacneen 32 31.65 
ee ee, oe ecesesnneenesaes 34 37 
SG MOOR ets b s:500000005000008800 34 37 
DR, MS actces anbsonnseeten esos 34 37 
boa sane dbodedaneneevad eed 34 37 
Lamer, Cal..... soe oan 37 
Rockyford, Col... 34 37 
Puss, Col... we 2 37 
Ch Ms cian es eage sane eeanibenee 34 37 
Pi uaecas awh acd bannseedaesee 34 37 
South Denver, Col......... aabdeneeess 34 37 
Pt Shot kerscctecvedsetessenaes 34 37 
SS 660056. 660.0 500K 40000000004 34 37 
S.C, 6 ow ne5e000nes eee 34 37 
6 bh ie 000.05-00b 00004500008 34 37 
Ce OUD 6 6.00.00 0000020020086 35 33.02 
SE checkered agenseae bees 34 36.75 
i Mi ons sseeenndbes6sa tees 34 34.02 
Bloomington, Neb.............eeeee008 34 34.02 
DS, MON woths0.0 50+ssevcesen ee 34 35.05 
Ds MUNN s i6 00.00000060000000008 46 42.55 
Bs 6555.06 09096 000000060 39 40.85 
Ss i Mb checsssecevesee 606 33 31.65 
Ss Saar 42 39.03 
Reno, Neb......... . 44 41 
Cedar Bluffs, Neb. - 28 27.25 
Cold Creek, Okla 23 22 
Cheyenne Wyo 40 43 
Pine Bluffs, Wyo 40 43 
Se SS SS rrr 45 39 
SEL. Els Bb Sob as ceessncecsenevecaes 36 29 





CONDITIONS IN POPLAR. 


The relative situation of supply and demand in the 
poplar market presents a sharp contrast to what is 
found in most lumber lines. Owing to the log supply 
conditions that have prevailed for a long time there 
is comparatively little lumber on the market, and the 
demand is sufficient for this standard wood, even under 
lepressed business conditions, to assure a sale of what 
lumber is available. Consequently, holders of poplar 
are defending their strong position with skill, and 
prices are being maintained as in almost no other 
wood. 

As a matter of fact orders are being turned down, 
some of them because the price does not suit, but 
others because the lumber is not in sight. One large 
order was recently presented to a number of the lead- 
ing Ohio river purchasers at standard prices, but none 
of them were able to accept it. The assortments and 
necessities of their trade would not permit the filling 
of so large an order, and, so far as is known, the bid- 
ders are still looking for the stock. If it can be 
supplied at all under present conditions it must be 
split up among a considerable number of people. That 
is not the only order which has received similar treat- 
ment, particularly in the better grades. 

The only grade that is in fair supply is box lum- 





ber, but that is receiving a stimulus from the scanty 
supply in substitute woods. For example, a number 
of cottonwood contracts with the box factories have 
been defaulted lately and the box men turned to other 
woods for a supply, placing a number of contracts in 
poplar. The price recently quoted as having been 
paid for box grade in this wood is $19. 

There is nothing startling about these facts or the 
situation generally, but they serve to point out and 
emphasize the redeeming features in the present rather 
unsatisfactory market. When, on the one hand, we 
hear of a manufacturer with an oversupply in some 
line we find another almost or quite out of the same 
line; when one has a good supply of logs, another 
has been unable to secure enough to keep his mills 
running even a short time; where some are logging 
regularly, others shut down their woods and mill op- 
erations, so that, taking it all together, with condi- 
tions spotted as they are, the average hardwood prices 
are not as low as a good many think they are, and 
certainly nowhere near as low as the exceptionally 
low prices which are bandied about the markets in 
the endeavor to influence quotations. 





The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania will meet next Tuesday and Wednesday at 
Uniontown. In Uniontown there is strength. 


GERMAN MAHOGANY TRADE. 


J. F. Miiller & Sohn, dealers of Hamburg, Germany, 
in their review of the mahogany trade of that market 
for 1907, say: In looking back upon the trade of last 
year it may be stated that it was very satisfactory, both 
as to volume and prices. Consumption continues to 
steadily increase, having been 32,490 logs 1/100 ¢. b. m. 
3,764,664, as against 28,852 logs 1/100 ¢. b. m. 3,041,- 
986 in 1906, while the demand for all kinds was active 
throughout the year. One of the principal features was 
the scarcity of supplies from the Mexican districts, 
especially obvious during the last half of the year. 
This was the reason why buyers were taking much 
larger quantities of African wood. Consequently prices 
for the latter, chiefly for better class wood, kept on a 
high level throughout the year, and a very large busi- 
ness was possible on ex-quay terms. Owing to the 
American financial crisis the supplies from the Gold 
Coast arrived in excess of demand and a falling off in 
price became noticeable. The consumption of the in- 
ferior grades was enormous, but it has been impossible 
to bring up prices so that they may be more remunera- 
tive to shippers. 





If the retailer were making as big a profit as the 
consumer thinks he is he would sleep better nights, 
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Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are tolerably 
familiar with the clever operations of the Reliance Oil 
& Grease Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. This is the 
concern which would order a bill of goods—almost any- 
thing, but with lumber favored as a quick moving com- 
modity—offering to pay in oil. This proposition, how- 
ever, was couched in such terms that the order usually 
was understood to be for cash, but on receipt of the 
invoice for the lumber or other goods the Cleveland con- 
cern would call attention to the clause in the order which 
allowed it to pay in oil. It is understood that the head 
of this concern, one J. M._Bachert, has been sued on 
these contracts a number of times, but has always gotten 
off on the claim, sustained by the courts, that he had 
always lived up to his contracts in offering to pay in oil 
for merchandise received. 

The peculiar business methods of this institution, 
which have caused the lumbermen of the central and 
southern states considerable annoyance, are at #ast to be 


TROUBLOUS TRANSACTIONS OF AN UNCTIOUS ENTERPRISE. 


investigated, as on Saturday last Bachert was arrested 
by the United States government authorities on the 
charge of using the mails to defraud. He was taken 
before United States Commissioner Starek, who had 
issued the warrant on complaint of Post Office Inspector 
H. K. Cochrane, and was released on bail. 

There seems to be considerable doubt as to whether 
the prosecution will be successful, for it seems to be 
admitted that Bachert stood ready to carry out the 
peculiar contracts he made by the shipment of oil. On 
the other hand, there is no question that many business 
concerns have been defrauded or allowed themselves to 
be deluded, through negligence in reading the contract, 
into thinking that they were to receive cash for their 
shipments to him. The particular charge is that 
Bachert defrauded the Cedge Bros, Iron Roofing Com- 
pany, of Anderson, Ind., of a quantity of iron roofing. 

The Reliance Oil & Grease Company was formed in 
1888, it is said by Cleveland report, by J. M. Bachert 


*# 
and John Silk, of Massillon. Silk retired in 1892 and 
Bachert since has been manager of the concern. The 
latter is reported to have said, ‘‘The proposition to 
trade is made in writing, and the recipient will decline 
the offer if he so decides. If, however, he accepts, I 
then ship the oil due whenever he gives the order. In 
this way my product is distributed and in many cases a 
permanent customer is the result.’’ 

The outcome of this prosecution will be awaited with 
interest by the lumber trade, as many lumbermen have 
felt themselves victimized by the peculiar contracts put 
out by the Reliance company, although it is unques- 
tionably true that a careful examination of the order 
should have disclosed its true character. The theory 
of the post office authorities, however, is that the numer- 
ous complaints and the great number of cases in which 
the shippers of goods to the Reliance company have 
been misled are sufficient ground for a legal investiga- 
of the methods used by the concern. , 





AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN THOUGH ONCE IMPORTANT LUMBER REGION IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


The popular impression concerning the white pine of 
the United States is that the principal growths of this 
matchless wood were found in Maine, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Those more conversant with the 
primeval sylvan character of the country know that 
white pine abounded more or less in all the New England 
states, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
that it grows to considerable extent in the Rocky moun- 
tain states and in California. 

Probably few of the younger lumbermen are aware 
that white pine once grew extensively in the middle 
counties of New York and that its production there 
was an important industry. One of the interesting 
features of the second volume of the ‘‘ History of the 
Lumber Industry of America’’* is a geographical and 
physical description of the pine region of central New 
York and of the development of lumber manufacture 
and shipment in that section. It was an industry of 
magnitude, but somewhat segregated from that of other 
parts of the country. It began at an early date, by 
the floating of lumber down the Delaware river to Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, and received its most important 
development after the completion of the Erie canal, in 
1826. 

The history referred to outlines its account of the 
central New York pine district, in part substantially 
as follows: 

Until the first quarter of the nineteenth century had 
passed most of the pine territory of the middle counties 
of New York was isolated from the eastern part of the 
state. The Mohawk, which drains the northern part of 
the territory, receives few tributaries, and these are 
insignificant, so that a line drawn eastward from Oneida 
lake, along the northern boundaries of Madison and 
Otsego counties, and southward along the boundaries 
of Otsego, Delaware and Sullivan counties, approxi- 
mately follows the watersheds separating the tribu- 
taries of the Hudson or the St. Lawrence on the 
east and north from the headwaters of the Delaware, 
the Susquehanna, the Allegheny and the streams that 
flow into Lake Erie. To, the west the watershed lies 
between the streams emptying into Lake Erie on the 
north and into the west branch of the Susquehanna 
and the Allegheny on the south. 

Until the completion of the Erie canal, in 1826, the 
only market route for this large and rich timber area 
was down the Delaware and Susquehanna to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore on the south, or to Lake Ontario 
and the lower St. Lawrence on the north and northeast. 
Some lumber went down the Allegheny river into the 
Ohio river outlet, and some reached New England and 
the Hudson river from accessible eastern portions of the 
region. 

The entire section was magnificently timbered. In 
such central counties as Delaware, Broome, Cayuga, 
Chemung and others were extensive growths of white 
pine. Other sections also had considerable pine, but 
in the more northern section hardwoods predominated 
and the growth was of excellent size and quality. 

Before the completion of the Erie canal Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other markets accessible to the Dela- 
ware river redched up into the pineries of New York 
for lumber supplies, but development of the industry 
for many years was slow. In the western portion of the 
region considerable lumber descended the Susquehanna 
and Allegheny rivers, some going down the latter stream 
as far as New Orleans. When the Erie canal furnished 
an outlet to Hudson river the industry began to grow 
rapidly, as access was thus provided to the far western 
counties of the pine section. Moreover the topography 
of the country is such that the great canal, traversing 
the northern fringe of the territory, was accessible from 
navigable waters that reached far south toward the 
Pennsylvania borders. A glance at the map of New 
York shows a group of long lakes, lying north and 
south. These were connected with the Erie canal and 
became tributary to that waterway. 

To extend the Erie -canal trade and to render accessi- 
ble important districts not directly tributary to it the 
Chemung and Chenango canals were constructed. The 
Chemung canal connected Seneca lake, at Watkins, with 
Chemung river, at Elmira, almost on the southern 





* **History of the Lumber Industry of America,’’ 
by James Elliott Defebaugh, American Lumberman 
publisher, second volume being delivered; price $5 
a volume. 


boundary of the state. This canai was about thirty 
miles long. From Horsehead, at its summit level, a 
feeder extended to a point just below Corning, also on 
the Chemung river, which by a dam at Gibson gave 
slack water navigation some distance below Corning. 
This canal was begun in 1829 and completed in 1833. 
Through this waterway a considerable portion of the 
excellent white pine of Chemung county was afforded 
an outlet into Erie canal and:thus to the Albany mar- 
ket. This lumber movement for years was an important 
adjunct to the supply of that great eastern white pine 
center. 

Farther west the Genessee canal was constructed in 
this period. The Genessee river, rising in Pennsylvania, 
runs almost due north, through New York, and empties 
into Lake Ontario. The Genessee canal connected with 
the Erie canal, at Rochester, and extended southward 
along the river to a junction with the Allegheny river, 
a few miles above Olean. Thus a way was opened for 
the conveyance of lumber from the upper Allegheny 
river district to Rochester and Albany. ; 

All the territory drained by the Susquehanna and its 
tributaries was originally forest clad. Giant pines, 
destined to play an important part in the development 
of the country, stood in the glens, and the yet unap- 
preciated hemlock darkened the hillsides and lower levels. 
But+*by 1855 the pine had been mostly cut and lumber- 
men had turned to the exploitation of hemlock. 

As early as 1790 the valley of the Susquehanna and 
its tributaries had been penetrated by hardy pioneers 
from the south and east. . Capt. Joseph Leonard and 
his family passed up the Susquehanna in 1787 and 
began a settlement at Binghamton, N. Y. Later in the 
same year he was followed by Colonel Rose, Joshua 
Whitney and a few others, who settled in the same 








EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


THE Memphis Lumbermen’s Club knows how to pull 
off a nose finish. 


MAINE is having a great deal of trouble in keeping 
its winter on straight. 


WE ARE pleased to acknowledge receipt of the latest 
James E. Defebaugh edition of the St. Louis Lumber- 
man, 


WESTWARD the star of empire takes its way, but 
that is because the star of empire doesn’t have to pay 
an 85-cent rate. 


THE special agents in the land fraud cases may not 


have found out much about land frauds, but they have 
received some instruction in the law of evidence. 


A STATEMENT from Glen Haven, Mich., shows 


that up to the present not over 10 percent of the usual . 


quantity of logs has been put in. It is said that there 
has been practically no snow, at least not sufficient to 
make roads, and work is being carried on under great 
difficulties. 





PRESIDENT CHARLES O. GOODMAN, of the Hard- 
wood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Wisconsin, 
thinks that it is absurd for a state to collect taxes from 
a tract of timber so excessive as to compel the denuding 
of the land, and then to spend that same money in re- 
planting the same land with trees. In his annual address 
at Eau Claire last week he intimated that it would be 
better sense to encourage the preservation of the timber 
that is now standing and tax it when it is cut, like any 
other crop. 


HARDWOOD lumbermen do not understand why it 
should not cost twice as much to haul their products to 
the Pacific coast as it does to haul Pacific coast woods 
to the Mississippi river, but they do not seem to be very 
much concerned, for few of them are paying any special 
attention to the pending case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which involves the,reasonableness of 
the westbound rate. Perhaps with the hardwood demand 
lessened they may be anxious to secure some of the west 
coast trade from which they are now debarred by ut- 
terly unreasonable rates. 





vicinity. George Goodhue built a saw mill in Addison 
township, Steuben county, as early as 1793. This mill 
was in the settlement of the lower Canisteo valley, in 
the midst of a famous pine region. It was also a cen- 
tral point and was a resort for lumbermen of the north- 
ern border of Pennsylvania and the district which in- 
cluded Tuscarora, Woodhull, Jasper, Greenwood and 
Hornellsville to the ‘‘dead water,’’ as Addison was 
then called. It has been often related that in the 
palmy days of lumbering in that region one could walk 
from Addison to Hornellsville on rafts, except where 
swift water prevented the landing of rafts. From 
Broome county forests large quantities of lumber were 
run down to Harrisburg, Pa., and Baltimore in ‘‘arks,’’ 
or floats. Arks also went down the Tioughnioga stream, 
carrying lumber from Cortland and Onondaga counties. 
The opening of the Erie canal turned the tide of lumber 
movement eastward. 

A history of Broome county, by H. P. Smith, pub- 
lished in 1885, states that the amount of lumber shipped 
from Binghamton and vicinity in the period around 
1840 was 4,000,000 feet, 1,000,000 feet of which was 
forwarded to eastern markets by General Waterman; 
1,000,000 feet by Christopher Eldridge, to southern mar- 
kets; 1,000,000 feet by Colonel Lewis, mostly to soutb- 
ern markets, and 1,000,000 feet by John D. Smith and 
Louis Seymour. 

Broome county has the distinction of having supplied 
material used in building the capitol at Washington. 
Hardwoods and pine of this county were put into the 
national legislative halls when they were rebuilt in 
1816. Anson Seymour, who was prominent as a lumber 
manufacturer and shipper, in 1816 had considerable lum- 
ber piled at Baltimore, which had become well seasoned, 
the market at that time having been dull. Such stock 
having been wanted in the rebuilding of the capitol, 
Mr. Seymour took advantage of this demand and sold his 
Baltimore stock, on which he realized a profit of $7,000, 
a munificent sum for a lumberman of that day. 

Chemung county was famous for its pine, and Elmira 
became the center of important lumber operations. Fol- 
lowing the completion of the Chemung canal in 1833 
for several years both banks of the canal at Elmira were 
piled high with pine lumber and shingles awaiting ship- 
ment. Most of this lumber was hauled from the outly- 
ing mills by teams to the canal and was marketed at 
Albany, in which market Chemung county lumber rated 
high while it lasted. 

A long list of operators in that district appears in 
the account given in the second volume of the ‘‘ History 
of the Lumber Industry of America.’’ 

In 1875 only hemlock and small amounts of the hard- 
woods remained in Chemung county and Elmira lost its 
prestige as a lumber center. At that time few old time 
concerns were left in the business. Among the operators 
who still held the fort were Thomas W. Hotchkiss, who 
became well known in the lumber business of the Sagi- 
naw valley and on the docks at the Tonawandas. In 
1874 he handled over 6,000,000 feet of Michigan’ stock. 
Among the operators comprised in the remnant at Elmira 
in 1875 were H. C. Spaulding, A. S. Turner and William 
M. Jeffers. 

Only some of the salient features of the history of 
the lumber industry and trade of middle New York have 
been adverted to in this article. The volume from which 
this sketch is taken goes into details that will be very 
interesting to those who were actors in lumber operations 
of central and western New York. As in other lumber 
districts of the country where the industry has become 
extinct, or almost so, many old operators and their sons 
have branched out from this nurture ground and have 
become prominent in the important lumber regions of 
the west and south as timber owners and saw mill opera- 
tors. As in all lumber sections of the country, from 
Maine and New Brunswick to the Pacifie coast, and 
from the Ottawa river and Lake Superior to the Gulf, 
the lumbermen have been the pioneers of settlement, 
have held the primacy in industry, and, greater than 
all, have been the initiators, the energizers and the 
mainstay of all that has contributed to the formation 
of political, financial and social order throughout the 
country. In this evolution of American civilization the 
important part played by the lumbermen of America 
can be seen by any one who studiously reads the great 
and intensely interesting store contained in the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America.’’ It is a 
work fit for any private or public library in the world. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


This is a period of waiting in the lumber trade and a 
period of questioning and study. Lumber association 
meetings in various parts of the country give manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers an opportunity to get 
together and compare notes on the situation, and many 
hings come up for discussion. It cannot be said that 
here has been much gain in business during the last 
veek or two. Inquiries are more.frequent and more 
ders for early delivery are being placed; there is some 
peculative buying, but, on the whole, there seems to be 
| disposition to hold off until the eccentricities of the 
narket are better understood. 

Some things are already accepted as a fact, one being 
hat the low price point in every kind of wood has been 
eached and in most of them passed, though the influ- 
nees which led to some of the extremely low quotations 

hich have been the gossip of the trade during the last 
month or two still prevail to some extent, and there are 
sporadic eases of low price making equal to anything that 
as previously been heard of. Still the disease is being 
tamped out and the centers of infection isolated. In 
ellow pine the big sales at low prices which were heard 
of a few weeks ago no longer disturb the market. What 
absurdly low prices are still reported are made mainly 
by small people who happen to need a little ready money. 
Most of the extremely low prices now quoted seem to 
be made by middlemen, who if they can sell some lumber 
at whatever price hope to be able to pick up the stock 
so as to net them a profit. It is safe to say, however, 
that in the majority of cases this effort to turn an honest 
penny will not be successful. 

Interest hovers around certain woods particularly. The 
yellow pine situation is pretty well defined by this time, 
and there is good ground for the belief that in the course 
of a few weeks not only will the January 2 list be well 
established but numerous items will be bringing higher 
prices, while it is the general feeling that by Apvyil 1 
the average of the yellow pine list will be at least $2 
higher than the present list. 

Among the northern woods hemlock is attracting some 
attention. Its course follows very closely that of yellow 
pine, of which it is a direct competitor, in some uses 
either wood being a substitute for the other. Hemlock, 
however, being the cheaper and, on the whole, the inferior 
wood, cannot expect to sell in considerable quantities on 
even terms with yellow pine. Yet its cost of production, 
including stumpage, is nearly that of the southern wood. 
Under such circumstances the hemlock people do not 
expect to do much, and are not disappointed. A few 
ure losing money in attempting to sell below the cost 
of production, but the majority are holding, in full con- 
fidence that within sixty days yellow pine will have so 
advaneed as to let hemlock in to its usual markets. In 
some eases it is still selling at better prices than the 
lowest heard of for yellow pine, for the reason that many 
retail dealers that get hemlock as a regular commodity 
do not care to educate their customers into using yellow 
pine for the purposes for which hemlock has been used. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber are watching 

ith interest general business developments, including 
he situation with the industries. The daily papers vie 
vith the trade press nowadays in announcing the opening 
und elosing of factories. In the manufacturing districts, 


especially in the east, all other business waits upon manu- 
facture, just as in the west dependence is placed upon 
agriculture. Every day announcement is made of the 
closing down or the reducing of hours or working forces 
of manufacturing institutions, but every day sees more 
of them starting up. On the whole, there is a gain day 
by day and week by week in the number of men em- 
ployed in foundries, machine shops, textile factories ete. 
Until, however, this movement shall have progressed fur- 
ther there will be a comparatively light lumber business 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania and other industrial sections. 

There is, however, a distinctly better feeling in the 
east. Reports from Buffalo, Tonawanda, Pittsburg, 
Phuadelphia, Boston and New York show a larger in- 
quiry and placing of orders, and a somewhat accelerated 
movement. Business can never be entirely shut down in 
this country, and it has been at a standstill as long as 
possible. 

In the west, while the consumption of lumber is light, 
there is considerauie inquiry and some stock is changing 
hands. Consumers in the agricultural states are becom- 
ing convinced that lumber is at the bottom. The retailers 
have been cultivating this impression in the minds of 
their customers with good effect. So, while current busi- 
ness is seasonably light there is a hopeful feeling as to 
spring trade. The rich agricultural regions are not 
hampered in their plans by lack of means but only by 
their fears. With their fears removed plans are being 
laid for almost a normal consumption when the winter 
shall have passed. It will be a light year everywhere, 
doubtless, but consumption of lumber will go on, and 
since stocks are, on the whodle, light, something like a 
normal trade is to be expected. 

The slight but actual improvement in the lumber de- 
mand is not felt alike in all branches of the industry and 
in all sections. On the Pacific coast the situation is de- 
plorable. Coastwise trade, which last year was of large 
volume until past midsummer, has dropped away almost 
to nothing, and while there is some foreign demand it is 
light, furnishing fewer than the usual number of cargoes 
at prices which are not entirely satisfactory. The rail 
trade to the east is hampered in the northern part of the 
Coast country by the freight rate situation and in the 
south by the low prices of yellow pine, for, be it known, 
the California woods cannot be produced and sold at a 
low figure. 

It is chiefly the structural and finishing woods which 
are showing the best conditions. This means white pine, 
yellow pine and some of the hardwoods. The yellow pine 
situation is decidedly better so far as the domestic trade 
is concerned, though the export business is light. How- 
ever, some good sales,have been made recently, notably 
of low grade stock, for West Indian and Central Amer- 
ican points. 

In the hardwoods poplar .is strong, few concessions 
being made in price. This is due to the extremely 
light stocks. Some markets report fair supplies, but 
for the most part assortments are no more than suf- 
ficient to meet the present light demand. In fact, it 
is stated that some large orders have failed to find 
takers because none of the mill men ordinarily able 
to handle them wished to tie up their stocks in large 
contracts. Hardwoods generally, while in light de- 


mand, are being held at firm prices, conditions being 
considered. In Wisconsin all but two or three items 
in the hardwood list show very little if any recession. 
Birch is the weak sister in the north and prices are 
being cut with little results in the movement of stocks. 
The reason for such a situation is hard to understand. 
Stocks are of good size but the wood is a desirable 
one, capable of being put to many and divers uses and 
should sell at any material concession in price; but 
still it does not sell and its holders are wondering 
what the reason may be. However, the hardwoods 
that are essentially substitutes—such as are used in 
furniture factories as imitations—are all inclined to 
be weak unless there be a recognized shortage in 
their supply. 

While lumbermen of the United States in all lines 
are awaiting developments and contenting themselves 
with a light domestic trade the export business shows 
almost equally unsatisfactory conditions. Notwith- 
standing that stocks in Great: Britain are light the 
demand is not opening in a satisfactory way. Char- 
ters are few and there is considerable haggling over 
prices. 

Despite all the unfavorable conditions of the pres- 
ent, despite the lightness of the demand and the weak- 
ness in many of the woods, there is a distinct feeling 
of hopefulness throughout the lumber trade. It is 
coming to be believed that the business of the coun- 
try is being reorganized and placed on a sounder and 
better economic basis without the accompaniment of 
widespread disaster. The money panic has been over 
for these several weeks now, and capital for any 
established and legitimate business is available on 
easy terms. The bank reserves have been brought up 
to and above the statutory requirement. The expected 
number of failures during January has not material- 
ized. It seems to be pretty certain that for the most 
part the lame ducks are going to be healed and that 
only those which deserve to fail will have to go to 
the wall. To be sure, some good institutions have 
been dragged down by the failure of others, but on 
the whole the business situation is gratifying. 

Therefore lumbermen, as well as other business 
men, look forward to a steady and healthy growth in 
business activity. They do not look for large things 
during this presidential election year, but they do 
expect a business substantially up to normal, which 
will yield fair profits on the investment and cost of 
operation and will be conducted safely. 

The situation is being fortified by a general curtail- 
ment of output. Mills are starting up north and 
south and east, but no effort is being made to crowd 
production and everywhere is seen a disposition to 
help out the situation by individual conservatism, In 
the north weather conditions have aided in the re- 
duction of log input. Logging conditions have been 
almost ideal for the strong operators who are.able to 
build and maintain ice roads, but the jobber and the 
small operators generally in that section, as well as 
in the south and east, have been practically put out 
of business. This fact will have a favorable influence 
upon the development of the market as the season 
progresses. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Several additional conferences of manufacturers and 
jobbers on sash and doors have been held this week and 
is probable that a satisfactory agreement will be 
reached between the two contending factions of the sash 
nd door trade on the list question within the next few 
days, 

So far as new business is concerned the sash and door 
rade is quiet. Comparatively few orders for carload lots 
f sash and doors have been received, and although the 
olume of small orders on stock sizes has been close to 
he normal amount at this time of year, jobbers are not 
satisfied with the situation. 

They have reports on hand showing that stocks of 
regular and special sizes and grades of sash and doors 
in these yards are below normal and that if the usual 
amount of building is done this spring the country yards 
will be unable to fill their orders unless stocks are filled 
during the next sixty days. Country yard men seem to 
he under the impression that prices will go lower but 
jobbers say an advance is more probable. The business 
oming in in small lots is sufficient to keep almost all the 
ractories in Chicago running full time and reports re- 
ceived from northern points indicate that the larger fac- 
tories in that section are kept busy. Favorable reports 
of building operations throughout the central states are 
coming in and there is no reason to believe that the de- 
mand for sash and doors, of regular and special sizes, 
will not be as large as usual. 

The impression among local dealers is that as soon 
as the country dealers realize that there is no chance for 
further. reduction in prices they will order freely and 
will fill up their stocks, which have been badly broken 
Tor several months. 

A large proportion of the orders coming in are for 
special sizes and little improvement in the business is 
looked for until the yards in this section begin to order 
regular stock material. 

Few trim and millwork manufacturers in the vicinity 
of New York city have enough work to keep their plants 
running full time. A few good orders are received and 
all are getting some small business. The question of 
collections is still one of moment to millmen and as a 
rule there seems to be a preference to work off old obli- 
gations before assuming new ones, especially among 


manufacturers in eastern New York. The amount of new 
building plans is too low to create optimism among larger 
manufacturers, most of whom look for a period of quiet 
before material improvement starts in. Nearly all the 
western jobbers represented here report slow trade and 
say it takes a good deal of hustling to get the little busi- 
ness that does come. 
% * * 

Not much business is being done in the Twin Cities, 

but Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting a 








GOVERNMENT SALE OF PINE. 


The Forest Service, at the request of the war depart- 
ment of the government, is disposing of 25,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine under strict contract regulations. The 
timber is in the southeast corner of the Fort Wingate 
military reservation, in the vicinity of Fort Wingate, in 
western New Mexico. The reservation covers 130 square 
miles, but some-of it is so inaccessible to the post as to 
make the sale of the timber desirable. The top market 
price is being obtained for the timber, which is being 
cut under strict forestry principles. Under the contract 
no trees under 16 inches in diameter can be cut, except 
those which are dead or defective, or those the removal 
of which will benefit the forest. No tree can be cut 
unless marked by a forest officer. Two trees, 16 inches 
or over in diameter, are left to the acre when needed 
for seed. Stumps must not exceed 12 inches in hight, 
and all merchantable timber, standing or down, as 
designated by the forest officer, must be removed. The 
intentional cutting of unmarked trees is penalized by a 
stumpage charge of double the contract price. All 
brush is being piled in the operations begun, thus lessen- 
ing the danger of fire. The sale was started during the 
last summer and is expected to continue during five 
years with a cut of 5,000,000 feet a year. At a recent 
date 7,000,000 feet had been marked for cutting. The 
sale is progressing without friction between buyer and 
seller, a Forest Service officer being constantly on the 
tract to see that Uncle Sam gets legal and proper treat- 
ment. 


good line of inquiry from country yards and some car 
orders, since the retailers returned from the Minneapolis 
convention. Prices are low in sympathy with lumber, 
and this extends to special work. Few orders for odd 
work are coming in, but February is expected to show 
improvement. 

* > * 

The woodworking mills of Buffalo, N. Y., have not 
started up as briskly since the holidays as the state of 
the building industry here and eastward ought to war- 
rant, but business is in sight and the activity is bound 
to increase. Buffalo will build right along, money is 
plentiful and demand for homes is active. Some of the 
mills in the eastern trade are running on short time with 
a prospect of a fair run the rest of the winter. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., mani- 
fest symptoms of an increase in activity. During the 
last week a number of new houses have been contracted 
for, and open weather has encouraged the continuance 
of construction work, so that the product of the factories 
is in greater demand than was expected some time ago. 
Still, the plants are not rushed, and no immediate de- 
cided increase in the demand is looked for. 

*x * * 


The millwork situation at Kansas City is quiet and 
the demand is still in the future. Good millwork con- 
tracts are scarce and less than the usual amount of esti- 
mates is being figured. However, the building outlook 
is improving and the planing mill people are hopeful of 
a fair demand within the next thirty days. The country 
trade is active. Some car lots are being bought and quo- 
tations on car lot business are at marked concessions 
from the regular list. Prices on local lots of stock goods 
are fairly firm. The country demand should show con- 
siderable improvement by the middle of February. 

* * * 


The sash and door trade at St. Louis is still quiet. 
But it can safely be said that there is slight improvement 
this week. A few mixed car sales have been reported. 
What orders are coming in are only to supply hand to 
mouth needs. Local building has slacked up and noth- 
ing is being done in this line in the country. Prices are 
badly demoralized. 
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NDIANAPOLIS, IND., has many 
claims to fame. It has the sol- 
diers’ monument and _ Charles 
Warren Fairbanks (both of about 
the same altitude), and more 
street cars per capita than any 
other town in the country. When 
a man stands in the middle of the 
street at the Claypool corner, he 
sees street cars bearing down on 
him from all directions—and he 
doesn’t know whether they are 
going to go ahead, back up, or 
jump sideways: The fellow who 
has a Michigan avenue automo- 
bile-dodging education ought to 
go down to Indianapolis and 
take a postgraduate course. 

But Indianapolis claims most of all to be a conven- 
tion city. Most cities are content to pull off one con- 
vention at a time, but Indianapolis has an appetite 
for conventions that amounts to passionate desire. 
She doesn’t want a meal; she requires a banquet. 

Last week Indianapolis had a feast. About a half 
dozen conventions occurred in the town, but no one 
slept in the cirele or died of hunger or thirst. In- 
dianapolis proved she could hold a convention in each 
hand, balance a few more on her head and_ attend 
to regular business at the same time. The Handle 
Manufacturers of America started the doings on Tues- 
day with a convention at which Canada was admitted 
to the union. Wednesday the retailers took the stage 
and held the biggest powwow in their history. The 
Hoo-Hoo coneatenated Wednesday night. Thursday 
the Indiana hardwood men held a meeting and Clint 
Crane beat the panic into insensibility and kicked it 
into the basement. 

Clint Crane, by the way, is the most optimistic man 
in the United States. He is president of the Society 
of the Rosy View, whose emblem is a sinker without 
a hole. Clint Crane believes if he fell in to the Ohio 
river he would come up with his pants full of fish. 
When the Ohio opened the back gate and strolled into 
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Cincinnati’s yard last spring, Clint said it was a 
good thing. He said it saved sprinkling the streets 
and thereby reduced taxation. 

The red necktie of Paul F. Higgins, of Louisville, 
Ky., accompanied by Mr. Higgins, was present at the 
retailers’ meeting. When interviewed, the necktie 
said it was having the time of its life. This necktie 
was presented to Paul by some of his competitors, 
who hoped he would go somewhere and cremate him- 
self. The cremation had not occurred up to the hour 
of going to press. 

The Kentucky delegation included C. W. Roark, 
president of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Billy Ballard and a number of other prom- 
inent and conspicuous gentlemen. When the orches- 
tra at the joint banquet played ‘‘My Old Kentucky 
Home,’’ at the request of George Schmidt and Ralph 
McCracken, the Kentucky delegation stood up and 
made the welkin ring. As welkin ringers the Ken- 
tucky lads are a great success. 

The joint banquet Wednesday night was a fine idea. 
The head waiter did a good deal of scoring and it 
was nine o’clock before the first heat, but the track 
was fast and the entries all in condition. Alexander 
Hamilton was the starter. There was a man named 
Burr at our table, but Alexander Hamilton didn’t see 
him—so there was no trouble. The music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra concealed behind palins and 
ferns. It always has been a mystery to me why an 
orchestra is concealed behind palms and ferns. If 
it played ‘‘Hiawatha’’ or ‘‘Bedelia’’ palms and ferns 
would be a poor protection. 


The traveling men were there in large numbers and 
violent vests. Jimmy Lang was of course right on 
the spot. James each year seems to have a broader 
smile and more gold teeth. I would not intimate that 
James broadens the smile to show the teeth. George 
Bent also bent his steps in the same direction. One 
Billy Matthias was the joker in the pack. All Wright 
Schaffer recited some verses to me which he said he 
wrote himself, but I hate to believe it of him. Morris 
Hayward also received. There was only one Ahrens 
there. There are so many conventions now that there 
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are hardly enough Ahrens to go around. Perry Hatt 
was there, the best looking at the convention. John 
Campbell had the grip. He had more than the grip—it 
was a grasp. Me Lord Strickler was: among those pres- 
ent. Rheumatism couldn’t keep Frank Metzer away, 
though he probably longed for one of Pa Gordon’s 
long-deferred canes. The fine Mr. Corse was there 
also. Besides these of the old guard were many of 
the present generation. 

The hardwood meeting ought to go down in history 
along with the Field of the Cloth of Gold and other 
notable occasions. Charlie Barnaby makes an ideal 
presiding officer—he is so distinctly visible. There 
is only one man in Indiana that is looked up to like 
Charles, and that is Mr. Fairbanks. It was a great, 
big, interesting, enthusiastic meeting and it was alto- 
gether too wide for the bowling-alley shaped room in 
which it was conducted. The principal business was 
a diagnosis of the panic. It was discovered that the 
panic would be over in sixty days, that it would last 
four years and that there wasn’t any panic. The hard- 
wood banquet was up to inspection and a little more. 

The retail meeting was no less notable. The three 
features were Carroll Sweet’s paper, Louis B. Ewbank’s 
talk and Attorney General Bingham’s address. The 
idle rich would find the attorney general’s name un- 
usually appropriate—how he did bing ’em! Louie Ott 
explained the inner workings of Missouri politics and 
the delights of a Cole county fair. 


The real show place of Indianapolis is the Atkins 
saw works. Out there 1,200 men, besides a great office 
force, are engaged in doing dentistry work for the lum- 
ber industry. When an Atkins saw gets its teeth into 
a log, the high quality of this dentistry is demon- 
strated—the log might as well give up. Besides the 
1,200 men engaged in making Atkins’ products at 
Indianapolis, are many more employed in their manu- 
facture or sale at Memphis, Minneapolis, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, New York, Portland, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Toronto. If Mr. Fairbanks can get the Atkins’ 
vote in other states it looks like a cinch. Fairbanks 
and Gladding may be the ticket if this comes to pass, 
or possibly Gladding and Fairbanks. 
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Variants of Sale Terms and Hardwood Thicknesses—Nova Scotia’s Lumber Trade Busy—Evidences of Coming Prosperity. 


Terms of Sale Interpreted. 

PorspaM, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
teferring to the enclosed letter we would like to ask if the 
postscript at the bottom of the page would be considered as 
part of the letter in a quotation so that there would be no 
misunderstanding as to the intent of the seller that such 
addition should be incorporated as a part of the letter mak- 
ing quotations on stock. 

Tue A. SHERMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Printed in red ink at the bottom of the letterhead 
referred to was the following notation: 

P. S.—AIl quotations subject to the following terms: Six- 
ty days, acceptance; thirty days, 1 percent discount; fif- 
teen days, 2 percent discount. Time to be counted from 
date of shipment. Cash discount to be figured on net amount 
after deducting freight. Claims must be made within five 
days of receipt of lumber or they will not be considered. 
No allowance for switching charges at destination. Our 
responsibility ceases when bill of lading is issued,; delivered 
prices only guaranteed. All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents and other unavoidable delays beyond our 
control. 

It is well known and almost universally admitted that 
the seller of any commodity may make whatever terms 
he desires. He can name whatever price suits him and 
the man to whom the goods are offered has the 
privilege of accepting or refusing to accept such offers. 
While efforts have been made to unify the terms of sale 
so that the trade generally might know exactly what 
it was about the endeavor has not been entirely suc- 
cessful. Many concerns now quote their own terms 
which differ from those of others. 

The concern sending out quotations on a letterhead 
bearing the notation given can insist upon such terms 
being observed. The notation referred to on the bot- 
tom of the letterhead was printed in red ink so as almost 
to compel attention. The same letterhead carries 
in red ink at the top of the page this statement: 
‘Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty.’’ Lay the letter- 
head in question down among other papers of a similar 
character and the red ink statements stand out above 
anything else on the sheet. Where no other reference 
is made to the method of selling the terms as printed at 
the bottom of the letterhead must stand. If, however, 
some special inducement is offered it is only rea- 
sonable to presume that the intention of the party mak- 
ing such quotation is to disregard such terms and 
establish others in that special case. There, of course, 
would be a conflict, as a great many business men are 
not sufficiently explicit in setting forth their purpose 
in such matters. Were the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
receive a quotation on any goods and the letter in which 
the quotation was made contained the terms reproduced 
it would consider that it was the intention of the com- 
pany offering to furnish the supplies to do so upon the 
terms stipulated.—EDITor. ] 








Variation in Thickness of Hardwood Lumber. 


NortrHporo, Iowa, Jan. 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you kindly inform us as to what constitutes ‘No. 1 full 
thick willow oak?’ We have just received a car purchased 
on above specifications, consisting of the most part of 2-inch 
plank. Some of them measure only 1% inches, the most of 








them not more than 1% inches, and*a few of them are up 
to the 2-inch. They are for bridge work where even thick- 
ness is required. Would such material be passed up to spec- 
ifications or can we demand satisfaction of shippers? 

Are the rules for grading extra clear 5 to 2 red cedar 
shingles, as recently adopted by the western manufacturers, 
the same as prior to that time? 

J. R. Harrison & Son. 

[No shipper is entitled to send out and no buyer is 
required to accept stock showing such variation in thick- 
ness as stated by the correspondent. None of the hard- 
wood grading rules provide for a variation of one-half 
an inch in 2-inch plank. All hardwood lumber is sup- 
posed to be cut sufficiently plump to provide for its 
drying, out to the required thickness. Two-inch planks 
are supposed to be 2 inches when dry and it is ecus- 
tomary to allow from 1-16 to 3-16 of an inch in hard- 
wood stock for shrinkage, tne allowance varying with 
thickness and kind of stock. Variations of 44, of an 
inch, 4% above and \% below, generally are regarded as 
the maximum. 

Very little change has been made in the red cedar 
shingle grading rules for several years.. The present 
rules provide for about the same qualities of stock as 
has been cut up for five years or more.—EDITOR. } 





Important Nova Scotia Shipping Port. 


New York, Jan. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In 
order to give you some idea as to the importance of Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia, as a shipping port, we just checked 
over our shipments during the year 1907 and find that we 
loaded seventy-seven vessels at that port with a total 32,200 
tons register. Vessels in question carried 33,671,136 feet 
of lumber; this, however, is'far below capacity of said port, 
as we could ship 100,000,000 feet if we had the business in 
hand, and while we fully expected to ship 50,000,000 feet 
during the last year through Bridgewater we were unable 
to do so on account of the demand falling off during the 
latter part of the season. 

The general situation appears more favorable, as we are 
getting a great many inquiries, and have made some very 
nice sales, covering large quantities for shipment by vessel 
to the export markets. Locally there appears to be some de- 
mand, mostly in carload lots covering spruce and hemlock, 
and we are quite confident that there will be quite an im- 
provement in the trade in the immediate future. 

DAVISON LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
M. W. TEUFEL, Managing Director. 





Beneficent Effect of a Monetary Stringency. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Jan. 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: John L. Sullivan’s humorous remarks regarding the 
financial stringency and general business conditions which 
we recently sent you have produced some good results as 
indicated by numerous letters that we have received. With 
a further desire to help along an optimistic feeling at this 
time we quote some facts from Raymond, the Washington 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune: 

“If anything were needed to show that the recent finan- 
cial flurry was due to local causes in New York city and 
was not provoked because of a decline in legitimate trade 
the government statement of the balance of trade between 
the United States and the rest of the world for November 
which has just been issued would settle the question. 

“We are selling more abroad than we ever did and we are 
buying less. We are supplying our own wants and have a 
surplus for the rest of the world. These are not conditions 
which provoke a panic but which insure prosperity. The 
rest of the world owes us enormous sums of money for 
foodstuffs, meat, products, cotton, oil and manufactured 
goods. The total exports of breadstuffs, meat and dairy 





products, cattle, hogs and sheep, cotton and mineral oil for 
the eleven months ended Novegaber 30 reach the stupendous 
total of $841,279,846, which is the record in our commercial 
history. The balance of trade in our favor for the eleven 
months ended November 30 amounted to $385,405,539, 
which had to be settled for by people outside of the United 
States, and this difference necessarily comes to the farmers, 
cattle growers and manufacturers of the United States and 
by them is paid out for labor and supplies. Prices have 
been high and yet the world has been compelled to pay us 
more money for our surplus than ever before. The demand 
continues and there is no indication in the government 
figures that it will drop off in the near future. So long 
as these things are true just so long any real panic must 
be impossible. These are government figures whose accu- 
racy and honesty are absolutely unassailable within ordinary 
bounds. Some dishonest financiers may run away with 
péoples’ money by the bagful but such things do not bring 
on a panic so long as the country is so rich that it is 
able to sell millions upon millions more than it buys.” 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY. 


[Possibly the country needed the salutory lesson it re- 
ceived in order to prevent a character of growth in the 
industrial body resembling superfluous granulation in 
the physical body. The check received last October 
caused the business men of the country to scrutinize very 
closely not only their own methods but those of the 
people with whom they do business. It resulted in what 
might be termed an inventory being taken of the assets 
and liabilities of the people which demonstrated beyond 
question the absolute soundness of the business institu- 
tions of the United States. The weak spots were so 
minute compared with the entire commercial fabric as to 
resemble the veriest specks, There is nothing seriously 
wrong with the commercial situation and the trade bal- 
ance is vastly in favor of this country and inasmuch as 
finances have righted themselves it is only reasonable to 
look forward to a prosperous year.—EpITor.] 


PPP PBDI PPP PPP 


NO DELAY IN SEATTLE EXPOSITION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Owing to a rumor that the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is to be postponed as 
a result of the recent flurry in the money market, the 
members of the executive committee of the 1909 fair at 
the regular meeting of the committee held yesterday 
afternoon passed this resolution: 

‘‘Tt is the unanimous Sense of the members of the 
executive committee that the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Ex- 
position be had at the place and time hitherto planned, 
Seattle, Wash., U. S. A., from June 1 to October 15, 
1909. ’? 

Work on the ground and buildings is being pushed 
rapidly. The contract for the erection of the Agricul- 
ture building was approved yesterday by the executive 
committee and work on the structure will begin at once. 
H. Chase & Co., of Seattle, secured the contract on their 
bid of a little over $81,000. The.Manufacturers’ build- 
ing is progressing rapidly. More than 100 men are em- 
ployed by Strenlow, Freez & Peterson, the contractors. 
The uprights for the framework are nearly all in place 
and the flooring is completed. Work on the emergency 
hospital has started and the division of works is get- 
ting the basin for Cascade court into shape rapidly. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS ANNUAL. 





Findings and Recommendations of the President’s Address—Work and Progress Reviewed Comprehensively 
by the Secretary—Prospective Profit in Byproducts—Consideration of Currency Reform of 
Specifications—Returns from Advertising—Sterling Personnel in the New 
Officers—Federal Grand Jury Takes a Hand. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 21.—In his comprehensive 
annual address to those in attendance at the third an- 
aual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—the nineteenth annual gathering of those con- 
cerned with the manufacture of yellow pine, identified 
with the organization and its predecessor, the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—President John L. 
Kaul set forth clearly the great change in conditions 
brought about during the last twelve months. The 
transition from an oversupply of orders to.an over- 
supply of stock was reflected clearly in the general and 
individual attitude toward present trade and prospects. 
The overconfident assumption, or what now is so re- 
garded, so pronounced at the meeting last year was 
replaced by a more subdued tone. 

The meeting today might be characterized as a happy 
medium between the 1907 annual of the association and 
the hastily called meeting of manufacturers held in 
Memphis November 14. The first mentioned meeting 
was a gathering of men each one of whom was trying 
to induce the railroad companies to furnish cars in 
which to ship stock for which hundreds were clamoring. 
Then it was a question of ability to ship; in November 
the effort was to induce the operators to slow up-—to 
stop their own mills and induce others, with whom such 
action was optional, to do likewise. Of the first it has 
been said that the sentiment, by reason of contributing 
or controlling influences, was one of overconfidence. If 
the last annual was pervaded by such spirit that held 
today was no less a meeting of confident men, men who 
understand the conditions by which they are confronted, 
the possibilities of the future, the true value of their 
product. These men came together to talk over their 
experiences, to sum up the cost of the recent setback, 
and independently to plan for the future, such plans 
being based upon the knowledge derived from their own 
business experience supplemented by the experiences 
of fellow manufacturers. 


The register at noon Tuesday showed the names of 
about 225 lumbermen and scores of visitors. 


The President’s Annual Address. 


President Kaul’s address was listened to with close 
attention. It showed conclusively and succinctly the 
developments in the yellow pine industry last year. It 
is here reproduced in full: 


The conditions today and twelve months ago—how differ- 
ent! ‘The mind of man can scarcely comprehend the change. 
At that time everything looked rosy; the demand for our 
product was apparently largely beyond production. I say 
“apparently” advisedly, for I believe that if we had had 
transportation for our product we could readily have sup- 
plied the demand. Values were satisfactory ; we were strain- 
ing every nerve to get the greatest possible production, with 
the prospect of a continuance of this condition for a _ period 
of twelve months at least. In less than six months signs of 
weakness manifested themselves in our line of business; 
values continued to decline until October 23, when one of 
the greatest and sharpest financial panics this country has 
ever known flashed upon us, producing stagnation and par- 
alysis in general business, from which we are now only 
gradually showing signs of recovery. 

Consumption since October has been but a very small per- 
centage of what would be a normal production in yellow 
pine. This is gradually improving, but necessarily very 
slowly, and what is being consumed is at values that are 
practically below the cost of production. With these condi- 
tions confronting us, it is imperative that values be brought 
to a point where they will produce at least a reasonable 
margin of profit before production is increased beyond the 
present level. It is only in this way that we can safeguard 
our interests and prevent the sacrifice of our principal asset, 
which is our timber. We must maintain production well 
within consumption. 


Production of Yellow Pine. 

Tor further proof that the production of yellow pine has 
been greater than the demand for the last six months it is 
only necessary to compare our values from July up to the 
present time with those of other woods, which, with the 
possible exception of Pacific coast products, have maintained 
their values and which were in good demand up to the very 
day of the financial flurry ; whereas our values have receded 
steadily since early summer until they are now below the 
cost point, which of necessity is high, owing to the high 
price of farm products and everything that enters into the 
production of our lumber—to say nothing of the greater 
distance which our logs have to be transported or the differ- 
ence in value of our timber as compared with previous 
periods of depression, such as 1893 and 1904. 

Building permits, as shown by official reports to the 
American Contractor, of Chicago, from fifty-seven of the 
Jeading cities of the United States show a falling ‘off for 
December, 1907, over the corresponding period of last year 
of 54 percent. This in itself augurs more than anything 
else I could say what the probable consumption will be for 
the near future. 

I want to impress upon you this fact, that the consump- 
tive capacity of the country for the remainder of this year 
beyond a doubt will be materially restricted, due not only 
to the necessarily slow recovery from the shock recently 
received but also to the natural halt of business enterprise 
during the presidential year. I am not speaking in a spirit 








of pessimism, but I do so to urge upon you in every_ way 
possible the necessity of avoiding the fatal mistake of ®ver- 


production. 
Bright Future. 


Having an abiding -faith in yellow pine, I can see only 
a bright future for the industry if those in whose hands 
the matter rests will but act conservatively and wisely. 
It is not enough to see that production is kept well within 
the bounds of demand, but we must also devote closer at- 
tention to the question of manufacturing costs than oper- 
ators are prone to do in time of plenty; there is need of 
practicing the most rigid economy in the manufacture of 
our commodity. With our best efforts our cost has been 
steadily increasing, regardless of the fluctuations in the 
values we receive for our product. More than ever is it 
necessary to provide for a system of keeping costs that is 
adequate and accurate and that provides for careful study 
and comparison of the monthly sheet; if we fool ourselves 
as to our cost we can not hope to receive a fair price for 
our stumpage—a stumpage upon which the United States 
census report for 1906 placed a value of $3.16 a thousand 
feet. Wasteful and extravagant methods of logging and 
manufacturing our timber can only be avoided when we 
know what it is costing in each department to produce 
lumber. 

Nor does our responsibility end here; we have yet to 
market our product. I will not attempt to take up this 
phase of our business in detail, but there is one matter of 
which I wish to speak, and that is the policy that many of 
us pursue with respect to stock sheets and price lists. I 
believe it to be a mistake to mail these lists indiscrimi- 
nately to a large number of dealers, four-fifths of whom 
will not be in the least interested. The dealer who wants 
to buy one car of a certain item gets in his morning mail 
lists from a dozen manufacturers, each showing from one 
to ten cars of that item and each lot at a different price. 
He buys his car from one of the three or four mills that 
he deals with, but he is impressed with the idea that there 
is a great quantity of lumber at mills unsold, not stopping 
to think that three out of five of the shippers sending him 
lists did not expect to sell him or anyone in his territory, 
or that they are located at widely separated points. These 
lists go to wholesalers who make up lists of their own, em- 
bracing the lumber shown on hand by ten mills, perhaps. 
These lists go to the trade and another false impression is 
conveyed to the dealer, who of course does not understand 
the modus operandi; without due cause he becomes uneasy 
and uncertain as to-the course of the market, and this 
feeling we see reflected in a feverish and fluctuating demand. 
A condition of this kind is as harmful to the dealer as to 
the manufacturer; it is a matter which should have your 
consideration. 





Terms of Sale. 


I wish to say a word with regard to our terms of sale. 
At a time like the present we are often tempted to offer 
liberal terms in the effort to secure business, and our terms 
of sale are thus sometimes given an elasticity which is not 
warranted and which is very likely to result in our losing 
much of the ground we have gained at so much expense of 
time and labor. Uniform observance of our terms should 
be insisted upon, and a consistent effort made to educate 
the buyer to assist us in so doing will be productive of good 
results. I believe the idea that there is advantage to be 
gained through the offer of liberal terms is a mistaken one 
and that such action simply produces chaos where in other 
lines there is order and uniformity, while it gains nothing 
for us. It would be much better to make a lower price 
outright in order to secure certain business in preference 
to making a concession in the matter of terms. When con- 
ditions right themselves it is much easier to advance the 
price than to get terms back on the proper basis. 

Here I wish to mention again a matter upon which I 
have laid stress in former papers, and this is the great and 
growing need for statistical information concerning all 
branches of our work. In my opinion no industry can be 
successful in the highest degree which does not provide for 
the collection and dissemination of reliable and complete 
statistical information, and no business can be _ properly 
organized or conducted which does not heed and make use of 
such information. Our association his done much along 
this line, and we are greatly indebted to it for the fund of 
information we possess; but there is still much to be de- 
sired. Our figures covering production, mill stocks and 
shipments are not complete enough, largely because this 
department of association work is not given the support 
it merits. 

Valuable Information. 


In my address at our semiannual meeting in July, 1906, 
I expressed the belief that in addition to production, mill 
stocks and ——— our statistical department should 
gather information from the consuming territory as to yard 
stocks, the movement of lumber from yards for given periods 
or season and such other matters relating to demand and 
consumption as might present themselves. This need I 
believe to be greater now than ever. It is encouraging to 
know that the proportion of our members interesting them- 
selves in this work and lending it their support is con- 
stantly growing; there is nothing more important or which 
will yield greater returns upon the time and effort involved. 
Gentlemen, you are deceiving yourselves seriously if you 
pass this by with the thought that most of the others will 
have time for it and that your support is not necessary to 
success. Thinking men in every line of trade recognize the 
value of this work and put their convictions into practice. 

In this connection I would say that our association has 
been hampered in its efforts largely by a iack of funds, and 
TI am so impressed with the importance and necessity of 
extending and perfecting our work in this direction that I 
would recommend that for this year, at least, the funds 
heretofore devoted to advertising our product be diverted 
to the use of the statistical department, believing that the 
results to be gained will fully justify such action. I submit 
this for your consideration. 

In all that I have said to you today I have been actuated 
by a heartfelt desire -to set forth clearky the conditions sur- 
rounding our great industry and its imperative needs for 
the immediate future. Its importance to the people of this 
great country may be realized in a measure when we con- 
sider that the production of yellow pine in 1906, according 
to the census reports, was more than 11,500,000,000 feet, 
more than twice as much as was produced of any other 
wood, and constituting more than 30 percent of the total 
output ; and the value of this product is figured in the same 
report as about $200,000,000, also more than twice the 
value of the production in any other wood. Such an indus- 
try compels our respect and demands our’ best thought and 


effort. 
Stand of Yellow Pine. 


Many estimates have been presented of the stand of yel- 
low pine, but taking the one I have most frequently seen 





to be approximately correct, that is, 300,000,000,000 feet, 
many present here today will see the decline of the industry 
begin, and the next generation will witness the final de 
struction of the southern forests if something be not done 
to conserve and perpetuate the supply of standing timber. 
Our government, through the Forest Service, has made 
great strides in the last few years toward working out 
practicable plans for the preservation of timber on govern 
ment lands, and all the information and-experience gained 
by the department is placed at the disposal of the individ 
ual owner of stumpage. Many states are taking up the 
question, my own state, Alabama, being among the latest 
to do so. This is a matter of the profoundest interest to 
us, here and now, and the lumbermen of every section 
should give it serious thought and lend their hearty support 
to the movement to save our forests, remembering that, 
aside from any other consideration, it means the increase 
and perpetuation of our chief asset. 

In connection with the work of the Forest Service, I 
desire especially to call your attention to its efforts along 
the line of providing uses for our waste products. it 
is doing a good work and we should lend encouragement in 
every Way we can. The government wants to take up this 
matter vigorously, and asks us for the meager sum of $400 
to meet a like subscription made by the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, in order to provide for some special 
work in byproducts. You are all familiar with the history 
of petroleum and packing house byproducts, which serve as 
examples of the fact that byproducts may some time mean 
more than the original product itself. The field for this 
work in lumber is much greater than might be supposed; 
in other words, especially in hemiock and hardwoods, this 
fact is recognized and everything is being consumed. The 
waste in our own line is entirely too great yet and I com- 
mend the matter to your most earnest attention, with the 
recommendation that the association act promptly in mak- 
ing the small appropriation referred to. ; 


Worthy of Support. 
The committee in charge of the car stake and equipment 


.compiaint is pushing the matter vigorously, and I am glad 


to report that an order will likely be made in this case at 
an early date, and that there is every hope that it will be 
favorable to the shippers of open cars. This committee has 
done splendid work and deserves our heartiest coiperation, 
financial and otherwise. 

Another line of work that should command our support 
is that which is being done by the credit rating department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.  Al- 
though organized but a comparatively short time it is giving 
excellent service and scnatinaien a medium through which 
we may secure information that can be furnished by no 
other rating system. The credit corporation’s efficiency is 
of course in direct ratio with the number of correspondents 
and subscribers it has, and it is hoped that our members 
will give it their support. 

Pernicious Practice. 

The transit car abuse is still in evidence and I wish 
again to direct your attention to it as a matter that de- 
serves careful consideration, with a view to finally elimi- 
nating a practice so pernicious and utterly indefensible as 
this is. Demoralizing under the best of conditions, the 
effect of scattering transit car lists broadcast during a period 
when buying is at a standstill can hardly be described; yet 
I have seen lists mailed since the first of last October 
which carried from fifteen to twenty of the worst mixed 
carloads of lumber that can be imagined. We must surely 
find a way of correcting this evil. 


Progress. 


I will not burden you with a statement of the detailed 
workings of our association since our last meeting, as this 
will be covered in the reports of our secretary and other 
officers. It gives me much pleasure to state, however, that 
the work has gone forward without halt, that much has 
been accomplished and our future is bright. During the 
year just passed we have made a slight gain in membership, 
notwithstanding the serious depression during the last quar- 
ter. Because of my faith in the organization, my belief in 
the work it is doing, and my certain knowledge that without 
its assistance we could not have been today what we are 
I am most anxious to see it given the, support it deserves at 
the hands of the lumbermen of the south, and I bespeak for 
it your best efforts in the way of increasing its membership 
and generally making the endeavors of our officers more 
effective by doing your share at every call for your as- 
sistance, 

When this meeting adjourns I shall have presided over 
your deliberations for the last time, and I can not let pass 
this opportunity of expressing my deep appreciation of the 
high honor you have accorded me in twice electing me your 
president. It has been a pleasure to serve you as such, 
especially in view of the support that has been given by my 
fellow officers and the individual members of the associa- 
tion, to all of whom I am most grateful for the valuable 
assistance they have so willingly rendered. In retiring I 
do so in the consciousness of having tried faithfully and con 
scientiously to discharge the duties of this position, and 
that is the greatest satisfaction man can know. In laying 
down this particular work, however, I retain my deep per- 
sonal interest in the welfare and success of the associg‘ion, 
and shall continue to give it my very best efforts. 


The absorbed attention accorded Mr. Kaul’s state- 
ments was indicated by the generous applause which 
greeted him at the conclusion of his remarks. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary George K. Smith then submitted a detailed 
report of the work of the association, showing the 
growth in membership and the increase in scope of its 
work. The report follows: 


In closing my report one year ago this sentence was 
used: “Unless something unforeseen happens to prevent, 
we should move forward during 1907 with increasing num- 
bers and increased benefits to every member.” As you all 
know, “something” happened late in October which put the 
brakes on suddenly and the effect will be noted in our 
figures on production as well as in the growth of the asso- 
ciation and the income account. 

Many will remember a circular issued October % calling 
attention to condition of stocks at that time which should 
cause manufacturers to “stop, look and listen.” Since that 
time, owing to the financial stringency, there has been a 
marked reduction in production. 

At a massmeeting of manufacturers of yellow pine held in 
Memphis November 14 a suggestion was made that the 
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running time of saw mills be secured, with a statement as 
to any increase or decrease in production. From actual 
reports sent in the reduction in production during November 
among 328 mills was 203,000,000 feet, among 420 mills 
in December 309,000,000 feet, and among 266 mills in Jan- 
uary will be 273,000,000 feet. Using these figures as a basis, 
it is reasonable to count on a reduction in output between 
November 1, 1907, and January 31, 1908, of 1,000,000,000 
feet, or 44 percent in the states covered by our member- 
ship. The effect on stocks will be shown later. Calls for 
running time of saw mills will be made monthly until 
conditions change. : 
Membership. 

We started 1907 with 331 members, we start 1908 with 
During the last year we gained sixty-seven 
new members and lost sixty-three—forty through resigna- 
tions, twelve dropped and eleven discontinuing business. The 
record is very far from what we hoped for and predicted a 
year ago. We shall strive for a growth during 1908 which 
will place our membership above the 400 mark, and with 
your codperation this can be done. 


Production. 

As already indicated, the production during 1907 was 
materially reduced during November and December, and 
stocks would have been very heavy had not prompt indi- 
vidual action been taken to meet the changed conditions. 
From 1352 reports of actual inventories, given below, it 
appears that stocks on hand at these mills January 1, 1908, 
were 2 percent greater than one year ago, and 8 percent 
above normal. If this percentage holds good among all the 
mills, stocks are still above normal even with che reduction 
in production during the last sixty days. 


f Number 

STATES—- reporting. 
Missouri and Indian Territory..............e000. 3 
MANE. cclahiserarereurek a eta ike ve Sata iamteiaiacd decease 24 
6. 55:0 a RoE PMe dh wets 4d cms Wide Se aa 28 
MMIII Toa rein fa\e-aceidhare’ai oe arwsdis aro Wie are ane tone ele gases 35 
RNIN Nala orutss aretha ceo, aneiaiin nb otter a weaeiete bk OURS - 20 
Eee rng ee ae ea are ep are paren rs 16 
ER I IRs ks 56 w kocs's 6S RWG Rae bao eles 6 
NOE SONI 610a a alain 6 dsr arerdrerne ep eleseue Riese 132 


Cut more than shipped, 66,024,877. Increase in stock, 


The difficulty in securing a large number of reports early 
enough to be included in this annual report and the impor- 
tance of having actual figures instead of estimates for con- 
sideration emphasize the suggestion made one year ago 
that our time of annual meeting be changed to thirty days 
later or about February 20. : 

Production by states for 1907 shows as follows: 

Production in 1906 and 1907. 





” No. No. 
SivATES— mills. *1906. mills. 71907. 
Missouri and Ok- 
re 5 100,571,080 5 63,121,482 
Arkansas ....... 127 1,204,941,374 127 1,052,851,115 
Louisiana ...... $24 2,212,317,441 324 2,222,104,518 
NS So a ow nlalana 267 2,036,304,323 267 1,859,039,036 
Mississippi ..... 544 1,948,112,621 544 1,837,564,321 
Alabama ....... 195 1,000,224,834 195 961,134,249 
Georgia and 
DIGEIGR. a eieciei 58 602,736,353 58 588,203,063 
MONS sc céen 1,520 9,105,208,026 1,520 8,584,017,784 


*From actual figures received during 1907 and revised 
estimates. 

+ From estimates and actual figures on file. 

+ Not complete for these states. 


Mills in Commission in 1906 and Out in 1907. 


StTaTEs— No. mills. Cut 1906. 
Missouri and Indian Territory........ 2 12,000,000 
pO Rare ee 2 4,800,000 
TORRE ccvesccccccscsscccnccssccoess 1 8,000,000 
LOwisiane wo cccscccescccccsscccccce 11 27,799,578 
errr en 2 4,000,000 
a i se tea alec ncaa in hci a Sa KC 2 4,000,000 
Georgie ONG PICLIGR..0c.0.0cccccecesses One None 

MU nib Aie 0 one kre a oehateecanecacencend 2 60,599,578 


Mills in Commission in 1907 and Not in 1906. 





StaTes— No. mills. Out 1907. 
Missouri and Indian Territory........ 1 10,000,000 
Arkansas 23,100,000 
TCXAB .ccescces 88,600,065 
Louisiana 74,401,035 
Mississippi 21,800,000 
INS cha 66 AS 0 sd Kerala ares 4 ee ambled 8,700,000 
Georgia and Florida 6,500,000 

ERs bree kK ib dine tm bow dceimydeditecarean 69 233,101,100 
Decrease in production among 1,520 mills...... 521,190,242 
Deduct difference between mills in and out of 

EN Ce See 172,501,522 

Net decrease in production for 1907........348,688,720 

Clearing House Record. 
1907. 

No. mills Increase 
MonTH— Shipments. Cut. of stock. 
January 306,266,188 329,890,953 23,624,765 
February 274,489,010 293,749,823 19,260,813 
OS eee 3 325,178,587 314,514,142 *10,664,445 
CS eee 384,354,758 344,739,919 *39,614,839 
Saree 899,656,394 367,114,532 *32,541,862 
June a 301,668,263 279,655,216 *22,013,047 
July ........--324 314,554,409 322,121,721 7,567,312 
August sf 325 349,472,716 395,310,890 45,838,174 
September 3 


304,538,536 
323,217,823 


364,318,684 59,780,148 
394,226,079 71,008,256 
252,519,551 258,927,458 6,407,907 

93,339,743 97,991,437 5,651,694 


B13 3,628,255,978 3,762,560,854 239,139,069 


* Decrease, 104,834,193. 
Net increase during 1907, 134,304,876. 


October 
November 
December 








Totals 








1906. 

No. mills Increase 

MonTH— rep’ ting. Shipments. Cut. of stock. 
SORBURET 00 00-008 217 297,752,584 276,548,238 *21,204,346 
February 264,323,818 260,212,511 *4,111,307 
March 340,496,819 325,097,095 *15,399,724 
BREE ccccccve 282,643,999 289,251,742 6,607,743 
Ferre 292,592,092 306,265,642 13,673,550 
| | eS 236,210,970 263,770,093 27,559,123 
July 231,988,704 255,037,517 23,048,813 
August rere ct 332,317,784 363,400,845 31,083,061 
September ..... 296 301,536,602 345,739,415 44,202,813 
OEtOveP .cscese 805 254,225,465 307,701,559 53,476,094 
November .....364 266,772,847 359,242,983 92,470,136 
December ..... 324 253,819,816 294,419,693 40,599,877 
Totals .-269 3,354,681,500 3,646,687,333 332,720,210 


* Decrease, 40,715,377. 
Net increase during 1906, 292,005,833. 


Values During 1907. 


Market reports issued at frequent intervals during 1907 
= that the trend of values was upward until May, when 
the high point was reached. By August a decline was re- 
corded and the report issued late in September showed a 
still further decline, principally on common grades. Wher 
the demand practically stopped, early in November, chaos 
reigned and for sixty days quotations were very irregular. 
About December 15 inquiries began and some large sales 
were made which cleared the atmosphere and prepared the 
way for a market report, which was issued January 2, at 
reductions on all items, except edgegrain flooring and 
finish, both of which are in meager supply. ‘The present 
level is so near the cost of production that many manu- 
facturers prefer to retain their stumpage and do little or no 
business until conditions change for the better and warrant 
a higher net average than will result from sales made at 
present market prices. 

Finances. 

The heavy reduction in shipments during November and 
December, together with slowness in collections, reduced 
our fg cen income and actual cash receipts to a point 
which leaves our balance on hand January 1 lower than 
usual. ‘The treasurer's report will give details. If ship- 
ments return to a normal amount by February 1 we will 
probably receive sufficient revenue on present basis of 
assessment to meet our expenses, but if there shall be a 
long continued period of light shipments it may be necessary 
for our board of directors to provide an emergency fund. 


Advertising During 1907. 
The committee on advertising has prepared a report cov- 





(1) gum turpentine, which is obtained from the resinous 
juice of the c a live tree; (2) wood turpentine obtained 
by the destructive distillation of the resinous wood, that is, 
by distillation at so high a temperature that the wood fiber 
is destroyed, and (3) wood turpentine distilled from the 
wood by means of steam and at a temperature low enough 
so that the wood fiber is not decomposed. 

Of these three turpentines gum turpentine is the commer- 
cial standard and the other turpentines are judged by com- 
parison with this standard. Former methods of turpentine 
analysis have consisted in simply comparing some of the 
chemical and physical properties of the sample as a whole 
with the standard specifications for gum spirits. These 
methods are useful in showing when a sample turpentine 
was different from the standard, but they did not give a 
good idea of the actual composition of the sample and there- 
fore it could not always be determined just how much of 
the sample was similar to gum turpentine. A new method 
was devised by Dr. Geer and has been used to show just 
what relationship exists between the three classes of tur- 
pentines just mentioned. By this new method we can take 
the turpentine apart, examine the parts separately, and put 
the whole together again in such a manner that a detailed 
view of the composition can be obtained. weve 

The method consists, in brief, of distilling the turpentine 
with steam through a fractionating or column still head, 
which sharply separates the sample into component parts, 
according to their boiling points. As the condensed vapors 
flow from the still they are caught in about twenty different 
portions or “fractions” and each of the portions is examined 
and its physical properties, such as odor, color, specific 
gravity ete. are determined. If, now, after separating a sam- 





Stocks at Mills. 
Shipments Per- Jan. 1, 1907, 
1907. 


Cut 1907. cent. stock on hand. 


41,289,899 58,530,116 42 38,238,014 
370,113,547 380,443,471 2H 146,083,341 
348,653,109 329,790,495 5 94,579,945 
628,184,726 633,941,788 ., 204,341,370 
288,191,685 217,015,786 24 38,440,661 
114,804,377 112,643,146 tin 21,291,117 
103,703,063 96,550,727 6% 16,897,757 

1,894,940,406 1,828,915,529 % 559,872,205 


12,375,415. Net, 47,105,056. 





ering the work done during the year and doubtless will have 
some suggestions and recommendations for 1908. 
Other Departments. 
During the year our freight claim department has handled 
claims for 108 members as against eighty-seven in 1906, an 
increase in members using this department of 24 percent. 


Inc., 
1907. 1906. Pct. 
re re ere t 3,375 2,929 15 
oe, SP Pe rere eee ee 2,947 2,803 5 
CUS TIE o.0.6 0 000,010 9:0.0:4:60.0:0,0504 049% 2,126 1,891 13 
Claims returned to members on ac- 
count no basis for claim (weight).. 338 370 14 
Claims returned to members on ac- 
court no basis for claim (rate)..... 90 
Claims amended ......... SP re 338 220 36 
Percentage of claims paid............ 72 67 5 
Claims now under investigation, 2,174. 
Addressograph. 


A complete new addressograph was installed during 1907 
with improved machinery, and we are better prepared than 
ever before to address envelopes for the mailing of price 
lists and circulars for members. 

The credit rating book furnished to members has been 
greatly improved by the insertion of state maps and is in- 
creasing in usefulness and value with each issue. 

Our general offices were moved August 1 to the Wright 
or Lumbermen’s building, which is now headquarters for 
the lumber interests in St. Louis. 

Outlook for 1908. 

It is generally conceded that the demand during 1908 
will not be equal to that of 1906 or 1907, and the manufac- 
turers of white pine and hemlock, as well as yellow pine, 
are preparing to manufacture less lumber than in the last 
two years. 

It is estimated that the reduction in the winter's log 
crop of northern pine will be 40 percent, and in hemlock 
the reduction will probably equal or exceed the percentage 
in northern pine. ‘The lack of snow in the northern woods 
is likely to cause a still smaller crop of logs than was 
estimated early in December. 

In yellow pine producing territory the running time of 
saw mills should, and doubtless will, be so arranged as to 
prevent an undue accumulation of stock which will bear 
heavily on the market. The present value of stumpage and 
the rapidly decreasing supply are factors which every man- 
ufacturer will consider in determining the amount of lum- 
ber to be produced during 1908. Our clearing house reports, 
monthly trade conditions and running time of saw_ mills 
should receive the unanimous support of members and non- 
members during the present year, as these furnish informa- 
tion on which intelligent action can be taken. 

With an earnest request for active support for all depart- 
ments of our association work and sincere thanks for the 
nf shown during 1907, this report is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 


On motion the report was adopted as read. 
Retrospect and Prospect. 


Deviating slightly from the set program President 
Kaul next called for the reading of a paper on ‘‘ Past, 
Present and Future of Yellow Pine,’’ prepared by F. R. 
Pierce, of the Lewis Werner Saw Mill Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., which was read by J. E. Gatewood, of St. 
Louis. It is presented elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Byproducts From Pine. 


Next to engage the attention of the convention was a 
discussion of ‘‘ Recent Investigations in Pine Wood 
Distillation,’’ prepared and submitted by Dr. L. F. 
Hawley, of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Hawley’s paper follows: 


At your last annual meeting my predecessor in the Forest 
Service, Dr. W. C. Geer, had the honor of addressing you 
on the subject of the “Opportunities for Wood Distillation in 
the South.” Since that time some interesting results have 
been obtained by the Forest Service in the course of investi- 
gations on the composition of wood turpentines and these 
results I wish to bring before you today. I shall assume 
that all of you either heard Dr. Geer’s address or have read 
it since, and that you have also carefully perused the Forest 
Service circular on “Wood Distillation,’”’ which was sent to 
the members of this association. If these assumptions can 
safely be made it will save you the trouble of listening to 
the elementary details of wood distillation and will allow 
me to begin at once upon the main subject of the paper. 

It will first be necessary to distinguish the three classes 
of turpentines to which reference will be constantly made— 











Jan. 1, 1908, Per- 1908 stock 1908 stock poet 
stock on hand. cent. above normal. below normal. above. 
21,165,634 44 1,500,000 1,400,000 Vy 
137,201,005 ‘é 11,674,065 10,649,035 1 
113,529,193 20 18,500,000 10,461,345 7 
200,683,63 1 34,003,171 10,206,000 12 
50,325,716 31 12,419,200 3,325,000 18 
25,292,348 18 4,400,000 200,000 16 
24,050,093 43 4,400,000 1,550,000 11 
572,247,620 5 84,896,436 37,791,380 8 


ple into different fractions and examining the fractions in 
order, it was found that all the fractions were just alike 
in physical properties we would be justified in considering 
that the sample was composed of a single substance. If, 
however, the first ten fractions out of a total of twenty 
were all alike and the last ten were also like each other but 
different from the first ten we would consider the sample 
to be composed of two different substances in equal amounts. 
If none of the fractions are. alike but their properties change 
continuously from the first to the last the sample is shown 
to be very complex and made up of so many different sub- 
stances that one fractionation can not separate them. As 
an example of the application of this method, take the case 
of gum turpentine, which is known to be composed very 
largely of one substance, pinene: On separation into frac- 
tions, as just described, the fractions which make up the 
first 95 percent distilled over are practically the same, while 
the last fractions composing the last 5 percent distilled are 
all different, having constantly rising boiling points and 
gradually increasing specific gravities. This shows gum 
turpentine to be composed of about 95 percent of a single 
substance combined with about 5 percent of a complex mix- 
ture of other higher boiling and heavier substances. 

Samples of gum turpentine, sarewey distilled wood 
turpentine and steam distilled wood turpentine (just as they 
are sent to the market) were obtained and carefully examined 
by this method. The details will not be given since they 
would take too much of your time, but the general results 
can be stated in a few words. In all the properties examined 
the steam distilled wood turpentines were found to be ver 
similar to the gum turpentines and there was slightly less vari- 
ation among the different steam turpentines than there was 
among the various samples of gum turpentine. It may 
safely be said, therefore, that it is possible to make by the 
steam distillation method a turpentine which, when prop- 
erly refined, is fully equal to the gum =— of turpentine 
at present oft the market. There is, however, one quite 
noticeable difference which must be mentioned: This is the 
odor. You are all familiar with the odor of gum turpentine ; 
the odor may vary with different samples, but there is always 
a characteristic sweet, ‘“‘pinelike’’ odor present. The odor of 
steam distilled turpentine is usually different; it is stronger, 
sharper and lacks the sweet smell so characteristic of gum 
turpentine. It is doubtful, however, if the odor of either 
of these turpentines is due to the pure substance (pinene), 
which both contain in so large a proportion. The middle 
fractions obtained by the method just described would be 
theoretically the purest pinene. These middle fractions of 
a gum turpentine can not be distinguished by the odor from 
the middle fractions of a steam turpentine. In each case 
the characteristic odor has been lost and there remains only 
the pure, ethereal odor of pinene. It is therefore improper 
to condemn steam distilled wood turpentine only because 
it has a different odor from gum turpentine; the character- 
istic odor is apparently due to slight impurities in both 
cases. 

Turpentines prepared by the method of destructive dis- 
tillation were, however, found to be very variable in com- 
position; the various samples examined were not alike and 
none of them were at all comparable to gum turpentine; 
the best samples showed a fairly constant composition over 
about 75 percent of the fractions, but most of them were 
much more complex than this. This variability in the 
composition of the destructively distilled wood turpentines 
now on the market is the greatest drawback to their find- 
ing a proper place as a standard commodity of trade. Even 
if they are not = the same as gum turpentine they may 
still become an important commercial product if the buyers 
and users can only be certain of obtaining the same product 
from different makers or in different shipments from the 
same maker. 

The results obtained by this work on the composition of 
wood turpentines show clearly what should be one of the 
next steps in the investigations of pine wood distillation. 
We have the products of pine wood distillation on one 
hand, the possible users of these products on the other— 
let us make the products as presentable as is economically 
possible and introduce them to the users. This can _prob- 
ably be done best in the following manner: A small, ex- 
perimental still holding about ten gallons and equipped with 
the best fractionating devices should be built; this still 
should be set up at different plants throughout the south 
and their crude gees worked up into different grades 
of turpentine with standard specifications for each grade; 
gallon samples of these different grades should be sub- 
mitted to various paint and varnish makers for trial tests. 
In this manner we would (1) learn the true value of these 
ee mors (2) establish the standard grades which may 

e found best to prepare, (3) introduce these products to 
the trade in their best form and (4) learn the best method 
of refining. 

To help to bring about these very important results the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association has pledged $400 to 
be given provided your association gives a like amount; the 
producers have promised to provide the raw material and 
the consumers will give us the benefit of their experience 
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in determining the industrial value of the refined products. 
It remains with you to help by giving a share toward this 
project. The Forest Service is beng, | to undertake the 
work providing $800 can he raised to bear the expense of 
providing the experimental still and other equipment and 
shipping it to selected’ locations in the south. 

This work will be a long step toward the solution of 
the problem of utilizing waste wood from the southern yellow 
pine, a problem in which you are all vitally interested. The 
large amount of waste in logging and sawing is known to 
all of you. Over 50 percent of the tree is not used as 
lumber; this 50 percent includes stumps, cull logs, limbs, 
slabs, edgings, sawdust etc. Any investigations which will 
stimulate an industry capable of using this waste will neces- 
sarily be of great value to the people who have this waste 
at their disposal. 


Discussing a Live Subject. 


Louis Werner—If it is a fact that 50 percent of our trees 
are wasted, it would be interesting to know what is would 
cost to get it to a place where it could be manufactured 
and what the distilled turpentine is worth in the market. 

L. F. Hawley—It is very hard to get accurate figures. 
In the case of saw mill waste you have it at hand. No 
cost of transportation is involved. In the case of stumps, 
limbs ete. they are far removed from the place where the 
distillation may be done, and the cost would vary. There 
are wood distillation plants in the south that have been 
successful, but it is very hard to say what the experiences 
of these people have been. What we intend to do would 
iend to raise the price of the product. There is no reason 
why steam distilled turpentine should not sell for the same 
us gum turpentine. Turpentine secured by the destructive 
distillation process perhaps always will be 5 cents below 
rum. 

Nhe Chair—The facc that sawdust alone could be used 
would be a great help, would it not? 

Mr. Hawley—Yes, and the sawdust is better for fuel after- 
ward. : 





A delegate asked what was the difference in the 
quantity of turpentine secured by destructive and by 
steam distillation. Mr. Hawley said the costs were 
about the same. 


Secretary Smith—What will a ton of ordinary sawdust 
produce ? 

Mr. Hawley—We have not figured on the amount from a 
ton, but a cord of average yellow pine will probably pro- 

duce three or four gallons; it varies, but that is somewhere 
near the average. 

Louis Werner—Unless mills are situated so as to convert 
the offal the cost of manufacturing distilled turpentine would 

unprofitable. Insofar as the manufacture of turpentine 
from sawdust is concerned there would be very little In it. 
If we utilize just the sawdust the result will not be very 
satisfactory. 1 do not say this to discourage experiments. 

Mr. Hawley—The yield a cord of sawdust is less than 
from wood from any other part of the tree. From heartwood 
you probably could get as much as eight to ten gallons a 
cord. This is a waste product and we should be glad to 
utilize it in any manner. ‘The process is not limited to saw- 
dust, but may be applied to all other refuse. 

rhe Forest Service has an experimental wood pulp plant 
where tests of different woods are carried on to see how 
suited they are for paper pulp. We want to see if wood 
pulp can be made from chips. We can not use sawdust, but 
chips from the steam turpentine process may be used for 
making pulp; then we will have a process which will yield 
products of nearly as great value as the destructive distil- 
lation process. 

I’. H. Farwell—We are getting to a subject that is very 
interesting to me. Over in Orange, Tex., we have a paper 
mill using ordinary shavings and slashings from our saw 
mill. On a basis of eight and one-half to ten tons a day we 
are getting 100 gallons of turpentine. We do not find that 
users of it take it readily. There is a ban on it. 

We also are producers of gum turpentine, which sells 
readily in the market. Painters and other users admit the 
process turpentine is just as good as the other for their pur- 
pose, 

If it would be of any interest we could secure some yerv 
pretty samples of wrapping paper here tomorrow by tele- 
eraphing for them today. We are making turpentine and 
paper and ~ ical it today at a profit, although our piant 

very small. 

Mr. Hawley—I did not mean to say that you could sell this 
listilled turpentine on the market for the same price that 

he gum turpentine brings. The prejudice which applies to 
urpentine derived by the destructive distillation process 
also applies to that secured by the steam distilled process. 


Upon request J. J. Earle, of the Florala Saw Mill 
Company, Paxton, Ala., stated that the plant operated 
by his company employed the steam distillation 
process. 

Mr. Hawley—We do not use the destructive process, but 
ie steam process. 





Finances. 


The next business considered was the report of the 
treasurer, read by Secretary George K. Smith, which 
showed the magnitude of the different branches of 
work carried on by the association. The report as 
read was adopted and is submitted herewith: 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1907. 





ASSETS. 
Office furniture and ARtEPES.... 20.22.00. ceceseces $2,225.95 
Yellow pine price current forms............2000: 1,314.11 
Due from members for supphies, expenses of in- 
ee rr eR yr Hen ee 2,098.95 
AGRI TE: NE 6 5 55.5:40:0:4'0 6 6 whee H Ose eee 989.21 
ae ND Se Ea 6.00 Se bbsnwbeaceweeeee 134.45 
ash— 
German Savings Institution........... $1,363.46 
RN I 5-056 sain s 30515 .dok 0 o.0 480.0 SOS 4.65 
1,368.11 
$8,130.78 
LIABILITIES 
tenn ce Ee he ee ed CERT eee ye $ 464.97 
Surplus— 
Balance December 31, 1907............ $6,705.48 
Add— 
Adjustment, account expense 
money advanced to inspec- 
tors which was charged in 
error to expense during 
ee er ee $175.00 
Net income for the year ending 
December 31, 1907, per 
statement attached ........ 803.03 
——_ — 978.03 
$7,683.51 
Deduct— 
Loss on uncollectible account........ 17.70 
—— 7,665.81 
8,130.78 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, and we hereby certify that the above balance 
sheet shows the true financial condition of the association 
December 31, 1907. 

(Signed) 


St. Louis, January 9, 1908. 


WESTERMAN, TRADER & Co., 
Public Accountants. 


Income and Expenditures for the Year Ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1907. 
INCOME. 








NEE BOMUURINIIE 6 ii.6 5.5554 65306.460 604.005 08 50% $83,309.7 
Advertising assessment and market report........ 8,703.63 
$92,013.41 

EXPENDITURES. 

Bureau grades and inspection.......... $19,927.10 

OR reeeee 15,215.45 

DEES GOOD oo 0.00 00:0 400006000600 10,348.62 

Cree FATINGE BOOK. ..ccccciccecsseseces 9,835.18 

DAPEETI 60.0 6:6 0'0.0'5.0:0.8:0:0:00:000000000 7,431.86 

Rate and classification department..... 5,816.73 

PERSO BOGES cccccceccenccccéscnsese 4,498.63 

Weights and weighing...............+. 3,174.10 

PORN cc ccseccccecscvecescescosees 2,825-86 

BOGE) GEDOREES occ cccccererseccesens 2,312.00 

Gemeral CRPCMSOS 2c ccccccccccccessces 1,902.52 

Donation, car stake and equipment fund. 2,000.00 

DE £0.506 So b06 0:65:000008.05256660 00.06 1,454.64 

PE MOD 6.55.40002 200tnoasehteeee 5 

NEE” 65005000 66-Sesb4 00008620000 

PED 00:4. 6.0:0:0.0:000.00 

Traveling expenses 

PD 2s 0.04.0 s)o-¥-0) ba Fads 940500608 

ae asieng ssid Wikio oles 6: Ab eae 

RRO 05 on 0 6-086 60008 csencese 





————— 91,210.38 





Balance being excess of income over expendi- 
tures for the year, per balance sheet....... $ 803.03 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1907, and we hereby certify that the above statement 
is in accordance with the books and that we have approved 
vouchers for the disbursements. 

(Signed) WESTERMAN, TRADER & Co., 


Public Accountants. 
St. Louis, January 9, 1908. 


The report of Chief Inspector Warren next occu- 
pied the attention of the convention and was adopted 
as presented: 


Report of Chief Inspector. 


In referring back to my report of January 22 and 23, 
1907, I find that we had at that time 258 mills that were 
receiving inspections. On January 1 of this year we had 
264 mills that were receiving inspections. The above figures 
show that the bureau of grades is not retrograding but is 
still on the increase. 

We have threshed over the matter of uniform potins a 
good many years, and it seems hardly necessary to take time 
now witb the same subject, as I feel that all manufacturers 
know the importance of having their stock nicely and prop- 
erly manufactured, as well as uniformly graded. Now, the 
thing is how to strike the keynote to produce the best re- 
sult. We argue that a thoroughly competent inspector has 
means at hand for detecting errors that a man who stays at 
one plant can not possess, therefore recommend that you 
who are not members join us and we will do all we can to 
assist you in bringing about the uniformity of grade de- 
sired. 

During the last year our claim department handled 1,500 
claims, 1,030 of which were on shipments that originated 
at members’ mills, the remaining 470 being inspections made 
for members on shipments purchased by members from out- 
side mills. 

We now have six inspectors who devote their time to claim 
work. In referring back to my report for 1906 I find that 
we handled 168 claims less during 1907. 

A short time ago I was in the yard of a screen door 
manufacturing company. I was shown a rejected car of 
common boards 81S and shiplap, said to have been shipped 
on an order calling for a car of rough finishing iumber. 
Now, gentlemen, I warn you against taking chances on 
shipments and the costly results of errors in filling orders. 
The false gods glitter and shine for a short time, but piain 
old fashioned common sense is the best in the end. The 
place to get right is at your mill. You might as well hitch 
a horse to a wagon with his head toward the double tree 
and expect him to pull a load, or try to reform a man that 
is condemned to be hung for crime, as to presume that an 
inspector can change the grades or the manufacture of stock 
after it reaches its destination. 

Trusting that this report will be accepted as intended, 
setting forth the benefits that are being derived from the 
grading bureau, also the evil of shipping stock below grade, 
and again urging all manufacturers who are not members to 
write the ees at once for membership blanks, this 
report is respectfully -submitted. 


Profit in Byproducts. 


J. B. White—I notice that'in the paper presented by Mr. 
Hawley, of the Forest Service, the question of disposition 
of the byproducts of yellow pine was taken up. He stated, 
I believe, that they had secured some help toward making 
experiments in determining the best method of. handling 
retuse and I infer that this association likely would assist 
in that direction. 

The Chair—At the last meeting of this organization the 
question of helping did not have as good a champion as I 
believe it will have at this time. 

Mr. White—I am interested in the byproducts of yellow 
pine. The present year, and perhaps for some time next 
year, we are not going to make very much off of our usual 
products and if we can get something out of our byproducts, 
this 50 percent that now is wasted, it is to our interest to 


do so. 

We as a body ought to give something toward the investi- 
gation, toward an intelligent, practical investigation as to the 
possibilities of getting something out of our byproducts. I 
have seen some of the turpentine manufactured by our 
friend at Florala. The painters would just as soon have it. 
We know that with the old fashioned way of cupping and 
boxing trees we soon are going to have a question in turpen- 
tine products that is going to be serious. 

I make the motion that this association appropriate from 
funds in its treasury $400 for the purpose of aiding the 
Forest Service in making this investigation. 

A delegate—Have any experiments been made for the pur- 
pose of extracting turpentine from lumber in the process of 
being made? Can this be done without injuring the lumber? 
If that lumber can be put through a steam process without 
a may be a very large amount of turpentine ex- 
tracted. 


Mr. Hawley stated that the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association had signified its willingness to pay 
$400 toward the experiment fund as soon as the re- 
maining amount considered necessary had been se- 
cured. The motion to appropriate’ $400 for the pur- 
pose outlined by J. B. White was then placed before 
the convention and carried unanimously. 


Committee Appointments. 


Secretary Smith then read the names of the chair- 
men and members of the various committees and 
placed in their possession all matters of association 
business accumulated during the year. The names of 
the committeemen as reported by him are given here- 
with: 


Standing Committees. 


GRADES AND SIZES. 

J. W. Martin, chairman, Yellow Pine, La.; J. F. Keith, 
Beaumont, Tex.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; Phil 8. 
Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; C. V. Edgar, Fordyce, Ark.; John 
H. Berkshire, Winona, Mo.; I. H. Fetty, Kansas City, Mo.; 
T. J. Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Cc. I. Millard, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; N. W. McLeod, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; F. H. Hughes, 
Sumter, Ala.; W. E. Guild, Wiggins, Miss.; J. B. White, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. Long or R. 8. Davis, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Sam Park, Beaumont, Tex.; P. L. Kershaw, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

ADVERTISING. . 

H. H. Foster, chairman, Malvern, Ark.; 8S. H. Fullerton, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; George 8 
Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 

WEIGHTS AND WEIGHING OF LUMBER. 

George R. Hicks, chairman, Kansas City, Mo.; M. L 
Womack, Uouston, Tex.; J. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala.; IL 
C. Enochs, Jackson, Miss.; A. Trieschman, Crossett, Ark. ; 
H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga.; W. L. Goodnow, St. Louis, Mo. 

sf EXEMPTIONS, 

H. H. Foster, chairman, Malvern, Ark.; N. H. Clapp, jr., 
Warren, Ark.;: C. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; C. 8. Keith, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

N. H. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark.; W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, 
Ala.; W. W. Cameron, Waco, Tex.; W. C. Bowman, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. C. Enochs, Jackson, Miss.; A. N. Breakey, 
Bagdad, Fla. 

GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR HEAVY STRUCTURAL MATERIAL, 

I. C. Enochs, chairman, Jackson, Miss.; J. W. Martin, 
Yellow Pine, La.; M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 


The convention then took a recess until 2:30 p. m. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


While the attendance at the morning session was 
large, that of the afternoon was much greater, being 
augmented by late arrivals and the presence of every 
one registered at the office of the secretary. 

The program stated that the afternoon session would 
be given over to ‘‘general discussion of trade condi- 
tions,’’ the interest in this topic being manifested 
by the large attendance. 

A committee on resolutions, composed of N. H. Clapp, 
Warren, Ark.; W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala.; W. W. 
Cameron, Waco, Tex.; W. C. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and I. C. Enochs was appointed by the chair to report 
on matters presented to it for consideration. 

On motion of H. H. Foster the convention, by order 
of the chair, went into executive session. Emerging 
from this, Lynch Davidson, of the Continental Lum- 
ber & Tie Company, Houston, Tex., said: 


Currency Reform. 


I move that a committee of five be apopinted by the chair 
for the purpose of investigating and considering the various 
currency reform bills that are being offered at Washington, 
to make its report to this association as to the advisability 
of giving such bills as it may approve the support of this 
association as a body, and if such bill as it may approve 
is not satisfactory in all its terms, to give it power, if it so 
desire, to suggest such changes as it wishes to be made. 

Ben Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., seconded this 
motion. 


M. B. Nelson—There are now so many bills before the 
house and so many opinions as to what shall be done that 
I can not see the advisability of taking this action. ‘Too 
many cooks spoil the broth. 

Mr. Davidson—Mr. Nelson says too many cooks spoil the 
broth, but I do not think it a case of too many cooks. I 
believe it was said here a moment ago that if we have no 
reason or excuse to say our say on proposed currency meas- 
ures which I believe regulate the conduct of business to a 
certain extent—during this panic our finances proved in- 
adequate—if we do not know what we are ready to do we 
all should go home and get into trundle beds. I may be 
wrong on this thing and am open to conviction. I would like 
to hear a discussion of this subject. 

Cc. D. Johnson—Davidson has tried his best to make a bull 
speech and has not succeeded. I think Congress should pass 
an elastic currency measure. What good is it going to do 
for the manufacturers of lumber? We have demand and 
consumption to take into consideration. If we can not move 
the lumber cheap money will not do us any good. The 
fellows down in Washington are going to do as they please, 
anyway. ‘They will pass some sort of bill before they get 
through. We are here today to figure out a basis for the 
manufacture of lumber. There is no argument about the 
course we should pursue. The business element of the coun- 
try has been scared; financial panics are always followed 
by commercial depressions. The financial panic is over. 
Insofar as passing an emergency currency bill is concerned 
that is a matter for the bankers. I do not know what they 
mean by it. 

The Chair—You know something about the effects of it if 
it is not done right. 

Mr. Johnson—Let the bankers figure it out. There are 
committees of all kinds of organizations meeting now to 
pass upon this thing. In my opinion it is a matter that 
deserves a great deal of study. I am not in favor of issuing 
money on bonds or stocks we know nothing about. It is a 
matter that requires more thought and study than this as- 
sociation has given it. 





The chair suggested that the committee recommend 
the passing of a bill, that there were many contlict- 
ing interests and that the association had a right and 
a voice in the question. 

N. H. Clapp agreed with Mr. Johnson that it was a 
matter that should be taken up through the bankers. 
He thought the bankers should be complimented on 
the way they handled the money question during the 
period of great stringency. Personally he did not be- 
lieve it would be a good idea for a committee of lum- 
bermen to dig into the question; the less it was med- 
dled with by outsiders the better off all would be. 


Mr. Davidson—My idea was that the committee which I 
propose be named take the many measures that have been 
proposed, study them, analyze them to see which they think 
is the best and then make their recommendation. There is 
no intention on my part to meddle in or to offer any bill at 
all. I do not believe it is a case of allowing the bankers 
to pass any law they please. They are the fellows that called 
the most of us. during the panic. [Laughter.] I rather 
think we want to help them a little so that next time they 
won't have to call us. We don’t want to push our ideas 
down their throats. 

A delegate—It is the duty of every citizen to study these 
matters and other matters of legislation, providing it does 
not make us get away from the main point of curtailment. 

Eli Wiener—We suffered from the financial panic but we 
were suffering to the extent of $3 or $4 a thousand from 
overproduction before the panic came along. We don’t want 
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AN EDITORIAL. 


If yellow pine stumpage be worth $4 a thousand feet, or $3.50, or $3, then 
many yellow pine producers are paying heavily for the questionable pleasure of 
manufacturing lumber. If there be any basis of intrinsic value, if accepted ideas 
of the going price of yellow pine and other woods standing in the forest be not the 
belief of a deluded people, then trees left in the forest will earn a larger dividend 
for the owners than if cut and the products sold under present conditions. Of 
this there can be no question. The stress of competition has worn away the price 
of yellow pine until there is nothing in a sale made at going prices to compensate 
for the wear and tear on machinery, nor to cover the purchase price of the timber 
used. 

[t would be more profitable to sell stumpage at $3.50 to $4 a thousand than to 
undergo the expense of cutting it into lumber and selling it. No greater trouble 
should be encountered in disposing of timber at the prices mentioned than in 
selling the manufactured article. Money is not yet cheap enough nor so 
anxiously seeking investment as to cause a great demand for timber. There is, 
however, a quiet inquiry for bargains in timber. Those who have command of 
funds are willing to take chances on the future of real estate investments as 
represented by timber lands. 

The known profit in lumber manufacturing operations during the last few 
years has turned attention to this method of making a reasonably quick return 
with absolute surety. The investment is considered—now that the people of the 
country have a higher appreciation of the value of timber and its scarcity—one of 
the safest that can be made as well as one that will yield at least a good interest 
on the money tied up in this manner. The question of timber values, the surety 
of the holder, now are so thoroughly understood as to require no special emphasis. 

The matter that today is absorbing the attention of the yellow pine manufac- 
turing fraternity covers the entire range of the business, from the viewpoint of the 
investor in stumpage to that of the retail dealer who distributes product to the 
consumer. Operators realize their financial inability to continue long to sell at 
prices that do not yield sufficient revenue to cover stumpage value, cost of 
production and transportation charges. Buyers for line yards and independent 
operators also are aware of this condition and have acted in a way that has shown 
more confidence in the value of lumber than has been displayed by the producer. 

The country at large has been educated to the idea of high prices for lumber. 
For five years the trend has been steadily upward. Occasional recessions have 
taken place, it is true, but there has been no great decline within the last half 
decade like that of today. The consumer did not take kindly to the idea of paying 
higher prices for lumber. The testimony of retail dealers shows that many 
earloads of stock were sold for sufficient only to replace the goods at the higher 
price asked them. The retailer found it inadvisable to put his prices up as fast 
as did the wholesale dealer and manufacturer. The increase in the price paid by 
the consumer has been of a gradual nature because the retail dealer has acted as 
the governor or adjuster. Now that prices have declined the dealer has 
opportunity for additional profit which is his for the taking. 

Bearing this phase of the trade in mind, and the further fact that from a selfish 
motive the retail’ lumbermen are as much opposed to helterskelter prices as are 


the producers, it is difficult to account for the purpose which apparently exists 
between competitors to name the lowest price. Unsettling values of any stable 
line goods ever has had a tendency to restrict demand. The dealer will not 
stock up when probability exi8ts of further concessions in price being offered in 
order to secure his trade. Every business man naturally desires to buy at the 
lowest possible price and, when no assurance is given that the bottom has been 
reached, naturally the call for goods of the line affected is for immediate demand 
only. 

It does not seem possible that yellow pine will be offered at prices below those 
now being made. The present selling values do not give producers an adequate 
return on their investments and in some of the special offers made the sellers have 
admitted the returns will fot enable them to pay for the production of a similar 
quantity of lumber. 

Reports from every market now indicate a healthier tone to general trade. 
There has not been a return even to normal conditions and consumption today by 
the heaviest users of lumber is below the average of the last few years. Building 
in the large cities has not yet become active, but from country districts come 
reports of a healthy demand and assurances that the people have the wherewithal 
and the disposition to use as much lumber as usual. 

It is reassuring to know that the limitation placed upon production last fall 
will not be removed without good cause. The conservative timber owner and 
saw mill operator does not desire to sell any more lumber than absolutely necessary 
at the present schedule of values—too much loss is incurred. With the output of 
lumber reduced 30 to 40 percent by the closedown of some of the mills and the 
short time operation of others there is every reason to believe that the measures 
adopted will prove successful and drag the lumber trade out of the slough of 
despond into which it has fallen. Restricting the production of a mill, cutting it 
down 20, 30, 40 or 50 percent, means high priced lumber, a lessening of the 
opportunities for dividends because of the necessity of providing for depreciation, 
interest, taxes and insurance. 

The insurance feature alone is one that should have careful ‘consideration. A 
saw mill shut down is a poor risk. Such action cancels the insurance unless 
special arrangements are made for continuing the fire protection. 

Stockholders may contemplate with equanimity the idea of not receiving 
dividends for a year or two; few of them will view with favor the idea of 
depreciating the assets of their companies by cutting the timber and selling it for 
less than cost of production. 

With reference to the general situation in yellow pine two rules may be 
given which should govern and apply at all times: 

Manufacturers should determine what it costs to make lumber. Having 
settled this problem, they should be frank enough and honest enough and brave 
enough to ask for their products sufficient to cover cost of delivery to the buyer. 
If they do not the interested investors probably would be justified in applying 
for a receiver. They probably could secure favorable consideration of their 
application. 

Retail lumbermen and buyers for the large consumers should study this cost 
question and, having arrived at a fair cost of production, they should not hesitate 
to take advantage of the great, not rare, opportunities to buy $20 lumber for $15. 
It is a safe buy. 
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to sidetrack this curtailment proposition. I move that Mr.  reeommended that 114-inch be omitted and the rules be 


Davidson's resolution be tabled. 

J. B. White—The subject is of such great importance that 
it ought not to be tabled. Every lumberman, every business 
man, should take an interest in this great question. It is 
a matter that concerns each and every one of us. It has 
concerned us during this panic. When the banks of the 
country are forced to violate the law and to say to the people 
who have deposited money with them: ‘You can not hive 
your money,’ when faced by such conditions I tell you it 
is time we had currency reform. It is time we considered 
this question. There is no doubt but that reform is needed. 
We should have banking laws such as they have in other 
countries so that when a man puts his money in the banks 
he can not lose it. In Canada the government guarantees 
depositors. What would it have meant to us if there had 
been no suspension of currency payments by the banks dur- 
ing this panic? Such a law would have made everyone of 
us so confident that there would not have been a_run on 
any bank. We should write our representatives in Congress 
in regard to this matter. A man came into my office to 
consult me, to get my views. This is what we should do: 
get after our congressmen to take up this question; we 
should furnish them our views. I know that Congress will 
be very glad to pass a bill embodying currency reform that 
will not be inadequate. 

in 1893, when the panic occurred, the banks in New York 
refused to send currency to the banks which had it on de- 
posit. When the people find that the banks of the country 
refuse to: pay out money, when they find the doors closed, 
they consider such banks insolvent. When a condition of 
that kind is before the public, when our system is such that 
the banking business can be done in that way in violation 
of the law, we must have some reform and it is well to let 
Congress know that the business men are interested in having 
such reform. 

H. H. Foster—Can not we simplify matters by adopting 
a resolution stating that it is the consensus of opinion that 
this country needs currency reform? 

The Chair—Would you not also suggest that we correspond 
with our representatives ? 

J. B. White suggested that the Davidson motion 
be modified so as to call for a report of the commuit- 
tee to the board of: directors. This amendment was 
accepted by Mr. Davidson. Some further debate 
on this point was had, after which the motion was 
lost and a substitute to refer the matter to the com- 
mittee on resolutions was adopted. 

No further business being presented, the convention 


took a recess until 10 a. m. Wednesday, January 22. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The first business was the report of the committee on 
grades and sizes, by Chairman J. W. Martin. Section 
41 of the grading rules was changed to improve the 
grade of wide A finish 12 inches and wider. Sec- 
tion 43 was revised to admit one additional defect or 
its equivalent, in wider than 12-inch two defects or 
their equivalent. Section 83, relating to No. 3 dimen- 
sion, because of different interpretations placed on it, 
was changed to read in part: ‘‘By wasting 25 per- 
cent of each piece one-third the number of pieces 
of any item in a shipment.’’ In section 117 it was 


confined to 2-inch and thicker; that 144-inch be placed 
under the caption ‘‘Flooring,’’ under which head the 
clause dealing with sizes be changed to read: ‘‘D and 
better, 1x3, 1x4 and 1x6 inches, shall be worked to 13-16 
by 24%, 34% and 5% inches; 14Anch flooring shall be 
worked to 13-32, 114-inch to 111-32-inch thick, same 
widths as l-inch stock.’’ 

The committee recommended insertions in the rules 
of descriptions showing exact size’ and working of ceil- 
ing, flooring, partition, factory flooring, whether matched 
or grooved for splines, or shiplap, to conform te sec- 
tions 117 and 38. It strongly recommended the ob- 
servance, in selling factory flooring, car decking etce., of 
the requirement of section 38 regarding widths. It 
recommended reprinting. the molding book with sizes 
shown mathematically correct; that the secretary in- 
sert such additional cuts as will serve the interests of 
all parties. In molding inspection it recommended that 
the same quantity of sap be allowed as in B finish. 

After the report was submitted J. J. Earle asked if 
the product of Georgia and Florida mills 1 1-16 for five 
quarter and 15-16 for six quarter would be elassi- 
fied as standard under the rules. Mr. Martin replied 
“*No.’’ Of those in attendance fifteen operators made 
flooring of the sizes stated by Mr. Earle; others made 
association thickness. The original report contained 
a reference to center matching, which was stricken out 
on motion, although many selling in eastern markets 
make center matched flooring. 


Specifications for Heavy Structural Timbers. 


Next came a report of the committee on general 
specifications for heavy structural timbers, M. B. Nelson, 
chairman. The report recommended the adoption of 
the standard specifications for structural timbers adopted 
by the American Society for Testing Materials, with 
some modifications. The recommendation was made in 
order to reach a working basis; inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities encountered could be adjusted later. The 
committee felt this action should be taken rather than 
to endeavor to force railroad engineers on to different 
specifications at this time. 

An amendment was offered and adopted, changing the 
name of No. 1 stringers and other timber to ‘‘prime,’’ 
and No. 2 to ‘‘standard.’’ The clauses referring to 
80 percent heart on each of the four sides was con- 
strued to denote an average of 80 percent of heart- 
wood. A long discussion relative to changing the speci- 
fications and as to names and grades was participated 
in by many. 

Upon request Dr. Herman Von Schrenck gave a 
brief history of the work leading up to the adoption 
of the specifications. Committees representing the lumber 


associations, architectural, railway and engineering as- 
sociations worked on the problem two years and con- 
sidered hundreds of specifications. Users are now in the 
humor to say to the lumbermen, ‘‘ Here is the best we 
can do under present circumstances.’’ He asked the 
association to pass resolutions so that the desire of the 
lumbermen to codperate could be placed before the next 
meeting of the architects and engineers, and remarked 
that if the organization failed to act it would be a long 
time before users would agree to the list of other propo- 
sitions. He said: 

These specifications may not be as good as might be 
framed, but they have been threshed out with as much 
regard for the trees available today as possible. Some 
mills may not be able to manufacture prime grade, but 
could produce standard. Most railroads using creosoting 
stuff will ultimately call only for square sound stuff and 
that will enable the manufacturers to supply the demand 
for such material. I want you to pass some _specifica- 
tions, so as to be able to say to engineers, ‘“‘This is the 
attitude of the yellow pine manufacturers.” 

Dr. Von Schrenck stated that he had sent out 400 
letters asking for specifications and received only three 
sets of rules which could not be complied with by cut- 
ting any timber growing between New Orleans and 
China. 

I. C. Enochs objected to the report on the ground 
that the members had not had time to give proper con- 
sideration to a subject of such vast importance. Dr. 
Von Schrenck replied that the reports of the committee 
had been printed in and discussed by the entire lumber 
press. 

That portion of the specifications adopted in 1906 and 
revised in June, 1907, which relates to bridge and trestle 
timbers, is as follows with prime: The Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, as has been noted above, 
decided to change the term No. 1 to prime No. 2, and 
No. 2 to standard, and to change the heart specifications 
so that the percentage representing the percent of heart 
in the piece rather than to make it so technical as in 
the old No. 1 inspection, as in the committee report 
which follows: 


IV. Standard Specifications for Bridge and Trestle 
Timbers. 
(To be applied to solid members and not to: composite 
members. ) 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Except as noted all timber shall be cut from sound trees 
and sawed standard size; close grained and solid; free 
from defects such as injurious ring shakes and crooked 
grain; unsound knots: knots in groups; decay; large pitch 
pockets, or other defects that will materially impair its 
strength. 

Standard Size of Sawed Timber.—Rough timbers when 
sawed to standard size shall mean that they shall not 
be over 4 inch scant from actual size specified. For in- 
stance, a 12 in. x 12 in. shall measure not less than 11% 
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in. x 11% in. 

Standard Dressing of Sawed,Timbers.—Standard dressing 
means that not more than 4 inch shall be allowed for 
dressing each surface. Kor instance, a in. x. 12 in. 
shall after dressing four sides not measure less than 11% 
in. x 11% in. 

Stringers. 

No. 1. Longleaf Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir.—Shall 
show not less than 80 percent of heart on each of the 
four sides, measured across the sides anywhere in the 
length of the piece; loose knots, or knots greater than 
1144 inches in diameter, will not be permitted at points 
within 4 inches of the edges of the piece. 

No. 2. Longleaf Yellow Pine, Shortleaf Pine, Douglas 
Fir, and Western Hemlock.—Shall be square edged, except 
it may have 1 in. wane on one corner. Knots must not 
exceed in their largest diameter %4 the width of the face 
of the stick in which they occur. Ring shakes extending 
not over %& of the length of the piece are admissible. 


Caps and Sills. 


No. 1. Longleaf Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir.—Shall 
show 85 percent heart on each of the four sides, measured 
across the sides anywhere in the length of the piece; to 
be free from knots over 2% in. in diameter; knots must 
not be in groups. 

No. 2. Longleaf and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Douglas 
Fir and Western Hemlock.—Shall be square edged, except 
it may have 1 in. wane on one corner, or % in. wane on 
two corners. Knots must not exceed in their largest diame- 
ter 44 the width of the face of the stick in which they 
occur. Ring shakes extending not over 4% the length of the 
piece are admissible. 

Posts. 

No. 1. Longleaf Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir.—Shall 
show not less than 75 percent heart, measured across the 
face anywhere on the length of the piece; to be free from 
knots over 2% in. in diameter, and must not be in groups, 

No. 2. Longleaf and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Douglas 
Fir and Western Hemlock.—Shall be square edged, except 
it may have 1 in. wane on one corner, or % in. wane on 
two corners. Knots must not exceed in their largest diame- 
ter % the width of the face of the stick in which they 
occur. Ring shakes shall not extend over \ of the length 
of the piece. 

Longitudinal Struts or Girts. 

No. 1. Longleaf Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir.—Shall 
show one face all heart; the other face and two sides shall 
show not less than 85. percent heart, measured across the 
face or side anywhere in the piece; to be free from knots 
1% in. in diameter and over. ‘ 

No. 2. Longieaf and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Dougias Fir, 
and Western Hemlock.—Shall be square edged and sound; 
to be free from knots 114 in. in diameter and over. 
Longitudinal X-Braces, Sash Braces and Sway Braces. 


No. 1. Longleaf Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir.—Shall 
show not less than 80 percent heart on two faces and 
rour square edges; to be free from knots over 1% in. in 
diameter. 

No. 2. Longleaf and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Douglas Fir, 
and Western Hemlock.—Shall be square edged and sound; 
to be free from knots 2% in. in. diameter and over. 


Advertising Yellow Pine. 


The next report was of the committee on advertising, 
read in detail by Secretary Smith. The association’s 
exhibit, while in New Orleans, was visited by 1,361 per- 
sons who registered, and by scores who did not. The 
daily average number of visitors was about seventy. 
Mr. Smith reviewed the finishing wood situation in New 
Orleans, showing that cypress was preferred to yellow 
pine partly because of its abundance and convenience. 
The exhibit was next displayed at Birmingham, Ala., 
where it excited and received much attention. Exhibi- 
tion was prevented at Atlanta because of the opening 
of the Jamestown Exposition, where the exhibit was in- 
stalled May 13, remaining until October 1. It was esti- 
mated that the exhibit was viewed by 230,000 people, 
of whom 12,000 registered. Secretary Smith recom- 
mended that the exhibit be displayed in eastern cities if 
the advertising campaign was to be continued. Offers 
to purchase the rooms which make up the exhibit had 
been declined because the age of the finish is one of its 
great assets. The report ended with the statement that 
reports to the secretary showed a short supply of finish 
and of edge grain flooring at the beginning of the 
panie. In former times finish was the weakest item on 
the list. Although it was possible that its recovery in 
the early spring was owing to the demand rather than 
to the advertising campaign it was significant that the 
recovery and the campaign progressed coincidentally. 
The report was adopted as submitted and the committee 
was authorized to continue the advertising campaign, but 
should it be ascertained that the funds available there- 
for are in such condition as to hamper the work the 
question of continuance should be referred to the board 
of directors for consideration. 

Mr. Foster stated: ‘‘I wish to call attention, espe- 
cially, to the reference made to the status of flooring 
and finish stock. These seem to be the only items on 
which any price is being maintained and the only items 
affected directly by the advertising. You can draw 
your own inference. The work should be continued dur- 
ing 1908, unless the finances of the association are such 
that curtailment is absolutely necessary, in which event 
this department may be done away with as readily as 
any other.’’ 

Weights and Weighing. 

The next report was by Chairman Hicks, of the com- 
mittee on weights and weighing. It stated that the 
schedule of weights adopted at the semiannual meeting 
had been generally distributed and used in determining 
the freight charges and reporting them. B. H. Nor- 
ton, a scale expert, was employed and has visited and 
inspected eighty track scales in Illinois, Missouri, Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
By states, the number of scales inspected and their con- 
dition were as follows: Illinois, 1; condition fair.— 
Missouri, 2; 1 good, 1 fair—Arkansas, 18; 12 good, 6 in 
bad condition—Lonisiana, 15; 7 good, 3 fair, 4 bad, 1 
out of commission.—Tennessee, 6; 3 good, 1 fair, 2 
bad.—Mississippi, 19; 10 good, 4 fair, 5 bad.—Ala- 
bama, 20; 4 good, 4 fair, 2 bad. Total west of the 
Mississippi, 35; of which 20 were good, 4 fair, 10 bad 
and 1 out of commission; east of the Mississippi, 46; of 
which 26 were good, 10 fair and none bad; grand total, 
81; of which 47 were good, 14 fair, 19 bad and 1 out 
of commission. : 
Reference was made to the form of loading ticket 


thoroughly distributed, and it was claimed the shippers 
have not employed it generally. Effort should be made 
to secure its more general use. The report referred 
to the plan for settling the claims used by the Northern 
Pine Association, which was briefly outlined. Assurances 
have been given by Chairmen Becker, of the Western 
Railway Weighing Association, and Wolff, of the South- 
ern Weighing Inspection Bureau, of their desire to work 
along the lines suggested. Mr. Hicks further said: 

Sufficient preliminary work has been done to enable 
the members to determine whether or not they care to 
be parties to an arrangement of this kind. Unless a sub- 
stantial percentage of the membership of the association 
agree to become parties to this working plan and to file 
their claims through the secretary’s office your commit- 
tee feels that it would be useless to pursue the matter 
further. It should be borne in mind, in case the plan is 
adopted, that it will involve considerable expense to the 
association, as the number of claims which must neces- 
sarily be handled will be very heavy; and. if we are cor- 
rectly informed, the present revenue of the association 
will not be sufficient to care for the additional expense. 
We make no recommendation as to the adoption of this 
plan, leaving that to the will of the association. 

He said that the aceuracy of railroad track scales 
had been improved materially since inspection by the 
association was taken up. Secretary Smith read let- 
ters showing that where scales were in bad condition and 
the fact had been brought to the attention of the weigh- 
ing masters improvements had been made with good 
grace and quickly. 

At the request of President Kaul, Secretary Smith 
outlined the probable basis of handling claims under 
this plan. He said it could not be done unless the 
heartiest codperation of the members was secured and 
complete records were maintained of the condition of 
each shipment—an absolute record, not general knowl- 
edge or belief. He referred also to the loading ticket 
distributed by the association, which he said had been 
adopted by few. 

The question of raising funds to defray expenses 
could be settled in many ways—by fixed charges or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Woodhead moved the adoption of the report, 
saying that his company collected 9 percent to 10 per- 
cent of its claims for overweights presented, and would 
be willing to keep any records required. It was suggested 
that the work be taken up when 60 percent of the 
members had agreed to furnish the necessary data 
regarding the condition of stock shipped. With this 
amendment Mr. Woodhead’s motion was adopted. 


Committee Work and Export Trade. 


The committee on exemptions had no report to make. 

The committee appointed by the board of directors 
to consider the advisability of creating a board of re- 
view of rejected claims reported orally that it did not 
believe favorable recommendations on claims rejected 
by the carriers would have any value. A recess was then 
taken. F 

Coming to order again, E. P. Holmes, of Gulfport, 
Miss., speaking of the export trade, said that it dif- 
fered little from the domestic. He gave a brief review 
of the organization and work of the Gulf Coast Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, stating that it had been 
engaged in compiling specifications governing the in- 
spection of export material. 


Resolutions. 


Chairman N. H. Clapp, of the committee on resolu- 
tions, presented the report of that committee. The first 
resolution pledged the support of the association to 
a movement to give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority, upon complaint, to suspend the applica- 
tion of a railroad for permission to change rates or 
classifications. After a debate, bringing up for discus- 
sion the Hepburn act and its interpretation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the resolution was de- 
feated. The next resolution asked for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on currency reform, in line with 
the Davidson motion of Tuesday. This resolution was 
also defeated. The next resolution. which expressed 
the sincere regret of the association on the death of 
J. B. Beatty, of Houston, Tex., was adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Cancelations and the Country’s Finances. 

M. B. Nelson asked for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three or more to confer with committees 
of retail and other organizations with a view to reaching 
a basis on which to handle the cancelation question, 
this committee to form a sort of court to consider the 
merits of problems presented and to take such action 
as would be mutually agreeable to all. The motion pre- 
vailed, but the appointment of the committee was de- 
ferred. 

J. W. Bolton, cashier of the Rapides bank, Alexandria, 
La., was called on to give his views regarding the finan- 
cial condition. He said the lumber manufacturers were 
wronging themselves and their banks by asking for ae- 
commodations simply to enable them to cut lumber to 
be put into pile. Business men should not, under the 
present circumstances, ask for any additional accom- 
modations except those absolutely necessary. Referring 
to the financial situation in New York and elsewhere, 
he stated that the heavy volume of cash on hand showed 
by the banks’ reports represented in part governmental 
deposits. 





BIG YELLOW PINE ORDER. 


On Wednesday of this week, January 22, the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., booked an order for 3,000,000 feet of 
low grade yellow pine lumber for coastwise and 
South American ports, the order being sufficient 
to keep the mill going until March 15. 











Election of Officers. 

Proceeding to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, the names of H. H. Foster, of Malvern, Ark., for 
president; of Philip Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., for vice 
president, and of A. J. Neimeyer, of St. Louis, as treas- 
urer, were presented by Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas 
City. The nominations were unanimously indorsed, Capt. 
White’s speech in making these nominations was neat, 
complimentary and effective, bringing applause from 
the members for the speaker and the nominees. The 
newly elected president, Mr. Foster, was escorted to the 
chair by J. J. White, of MeComb, Miss., and J. B. 
White, of Kansas City. The retiring president, J. L. 
Kaul, complimented the association on the caliber of 
the newly elected officers, stating that its affairs were 
in safe hands and that the association would rapidly 
forge ahead under their administration. President Fost- 
er, on assuming the chair, said in substance as follows: 

I want to thank Mr. White and your retiring president 
for their kind words. I wish it were within my power 
of speech to make you feel how keenly I appreciate the 
honor conferred upon me and the trust imposed in me. 

Continuing, he testified to the pleasure he had always 
taken in association work, but said that he did not feel 
that the results he had accomplished were commensurate 
with his years of service. Twelve years ago he was one 
of the originators of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, and when he moved south he at once became 
identified with the southern organization, He referred to 
two especially gratifying events: one, the presentation 
by the old association of tokens of confidence and of 
its regret when he severed his connection with it; the 
other, this election to the office of president of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He said that 
more had been accomplished for the lumber fraternity 
through the interchange of experiences and informa- 
tion by means of associations than in any other manner. 
Mr. Foster said he did not possess forensic gifts, but that 
at the end of his term he would do the best he could to 
display some literary ability in line with the custom of 
the association’s presidents. He asked the same hearty 
support and codperation from the officers and mem- 
bers of the association that his predecessors had re- 
ceived. 

Capt. J. B. White asked for a vote of appreciation 
of the retiring president, which was given by rising. 

Other officers elected were as follows: 

Vice presidents—I. C. Enochs, Jackson, Miss.; C. W. 
Greer, Thornton, Ark.; F. H. Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. H. Berkshire, Winona, Mo.; 8. T. Woodring, Lake 
Charles, La.; H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga.; A. J 
Century, Fla. 

Directors (numerals denote number of years to serve)— 
W. D. Harrigan (2), Fulton, Ala.; E. L. Moore (1), River 
Falls, Ala.; C. V. Edgar (1), Wesson, Ark.; C. D. John- 
son (2), St. Louis, Mo.; W. C. Bowman (1), ,Kansas City; 
W. W. Warren (2), Fisher, La.; R. A. Long (2), Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. W. Martin (1), Yellow Pine, La.; J. B. 
White (1), Grandin, Mo.; J. H. Hahn (2), Winona, Mo.; 
J. J. White (2), McComb City, Miss.; J. H. Hinton (1), 
Lumberton, Miss.; W. B. Stillwell (2), Savannah, Ga.; H. 
H. Graham (1), Brinson, Ga.; W. B. Archer (1), Cary- 
ville, Fla.; A. N. Breakey (1), Bagdad, Fla.; John L. 
Kaul, ex officiate at large. 


DIVERSION BY AID OF FEDERAL JURY. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


Ranney, 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—Spice was added to the 
closing session of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association’s annual by the service of subpoenas on 
former President Kaul, President H. H. Foster and 
Secretary George K. Smith, summonsing them to appear 
before the federal grand jury, now sitting, to give an 
account of the meetings just held, the action taken etc: 
These proceedings were conducted quietly and those 
present in the convention room knew nothing of what 
was being done. 

The subpoenas directed the officers to bring with them 
full minutes, notes and records of the meeting, includ- 
ing the addresses of officers etc. When it became known 
to those present more amusement than alarm was ex- 
pressed. ‘Tuesday’s executive session had been devoted 
wholly to the consideration of existing trade conditions 
and no action was taken at that session, nor was any 
recommended to be taken, regarding prices. One mem- 
ber expressed his opinion of the action of the federal 
grand jury by stating that he would be glad to give it 
all the information possible and if any trust or com- 
bination could be found within the association he would 
be glad to divide the results with the finder. 

Pursuant to the subpoenas, Messrs. Kaul, Foster and 
Smith attended the meeting of the grand jury. Secre- 
tary Smith alone was examined. He was questioned 
closely regarding the work. of the association. Mr. 
Smith produced copies of the officers’ addresses and of 
the resolutions acted upon, and gave a verbal summary 
of the meeting, after which he and the others summoned 
were discharged. 

The officers of the association regarded the incident 
complacently, calmly confident of the soundness of the 
association’s position and the entire legality of its 
works. They will leave for their homes tonight. 


The Attendance. 
Allen, J. T., Empire Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Jack- 


Adey, E. A., Mercantile Lumber & Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Allen, A. G., Poplarville Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss. 

Arend, Frank A., Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, B. L., John Gillespie Lumber Co., Chicago, III. 

Bolinger, S. H., S. H. Bolinger & Co., Limited, Bolinger, La. 

Bostwick, R. H., Pine Belt Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Bubb, J., Eureka Lumber Co., Estabuchie, Miss. 

Bates, C. E., W. L. Robinson Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss. 

Bower, Edward, Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 

Botton, J. W.. Rapides Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 

Burlingame, J. T., E. W. Gates Lumber Co., Yellow 
Pine, Ala. 

Boggs, J. W., Himrod-McKay Lumber Co., Flatwood, Ala. 

Barns, F. R., Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Springville, La. 

Breakey, A. N., Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 

Burr, Henry, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bowman, W. C., Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Batty, C. E., White Cedar P. & P. Co., Derby, Miss. 
Beal, Wood, J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, Ill 


Black, Bryan, president YRodd-Biack Co, New Orleans, La. 


Bivins, J. K., Bivins Lumber Co., Tally, Tex. 

Bivins, Frank, Bivins Lumber Co., Tally, Tex. 

Batson, N., Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss. 

Bingham, li. W., Marsh & Bingham Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Brown, R. G., R. G. Brown, Longview, Tex. 

Burton, W. L., New Orleans, La. 

Boyd, G. H., Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., Atlanta, La. 

Bentley, J. A., Enterprise Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 

Carver, H. L., Commercial Lumber Co., Gilmer, Tex. 

Cust, H. H., Lumber Mineral Co., Arbo, Miss. 

Carre, Tudor B., W. W. Carre Lumber Co., Limited, New 
Orleans, La. 


Cameron, W. W., William Cameron & Co., Incorporated, 


Ww ee o, Tex 
Caryl, A. H., Brooks-Scanlon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Clarke, C. i W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., ee Miss. 
Clark, D. F., Union Lumber Co., Alexandria, I 4a. 


Coale, G. M. Continental Lumber & Tie Co., Houston, Tex. 


Collins, D. K., the Lowery Lumber Co., Ellisville, Miss. 
Conner, W. H., Conner Lumber Co., Seminary, Miss. 
Clapp, N. H., jr. ., Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 
Coney, J. T., Hazlehurst Lumber Co., ‘Hazlehurst, Miss. 


Crosby, L. 0. Crosby-Bonds Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 


Cunningham, W. B., Genesee Lumber Co., Genesee, La. 


Gardiner, George §8., Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 


Miss. 

Gilbert, L. W., Donner, La. 

Cotten, H. M., Cotten Bros. Cypress Co., Morgan City, La. 

Cain, E. E., King Lumber Co., Prentice, Ala. 

Cain, C. B., King Lumber Co., Prentice, ‘Ala. ~ 

Duncan, Cc. r., “Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Vic- 
toria, La. 

Day, W. G., Interstate Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 

Dunean, G. N., Carter Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Dalbey, E. H., Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Davidson, L., Continental Lumber & Tie Co., Houston, Tex. 

Dalton, J. L., Dalton-Wakeman Lumber Co., Gibbsland, La. 

Dickison, H. O., Nevers Lumber Co., Cates, Ala. 

Enochs, I. C., Enochs Bros. and Fernwood Lumber Co., 
Fernwood, Miss. 

Ely, S. R., R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

Easterling, D. L., Gulf Coast Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Ewing, J. B., W. L. Robinson Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss. 

Earle, John J., Florala Sawmill Co., Paxton, Fla. 

Fetty, I. H., Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Frost, E. A., Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 

Fisher, O. W., Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La. 

Foster, H. H., Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark. 

Fridge, B. F., V. P. Lowery Lumber Co., Ellisville, Miss. 

Farwell, F. ‘HL, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, 
Tex. 

Gilchrist, F. R., Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, Miss. 

Guild, W. E., Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss. 

Greble, W. H., Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Greenlaw, E. R., Greenlaw Lumber Co., Ramsay, La. 

Gates, C. C., Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark. 

Geisy, H. H., H. H. Geisy Lumber Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 

Galstin, Matt, Hope Lumber Co., Hope, Ark. 

Greer, C. W., ’Stout-Greer Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark. 

Goodnow, W. L., assistant secretary Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Germain, E., Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., Atlanta, La. 

Hartshorn, F. — ome River Lumber Co., Fourche, Ark. 

Headley, jr., G. Glade Lumber Co., Glade, Miss. 

Hagerty, H. &., "aoe Hagerty Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Hand, James, James Hand, Purvis, Miss. 

Harrigan, W. D., Scotch Lumber Co., Fulton, Ala. 

Hemeter, G. S., Conner Lumber Co., Seminary, Miss. 

Harre, Otho, VanCleave Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Harbeson, W. B., Lacey Lumber Co., Carriere, Miss. 

Hughes, F. J.. Sumter Lumber Co., Sumter, Ala. 

Hinton, J. H., New Orleans, La. 

Hinton, . a Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss. 

Hicks, G. R., Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Holloway, Be T., Huie > Lumber Co., Hodge, La. 

Hanna, ron We Harrison & Kramer, Dover, Ky. 

Hough, A. N., Industrial Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hart, J. L., C. W. Cochran Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Hammond, W. A., Atlanta Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Ikeler, P. M., P. M. Ikeler, Moselle, Miss. 

Johnson, O. D., Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Judd, A. W., Gates Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark. 

Kent, W. C., New Orleans, La. 

Kyle, T. S., Kyle Lumber Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

King, E. G., Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

Kendall, D. A., Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
Kirk, C. N., Ohio-Penna Lumber Co., Axis, Ala. 
Kaul, John L., Kaul Lumber Co., president Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

Kennedy, J. H., Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss. : 

Kennan, J. L., Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Rocingrite, La. 

rw John C., Kittrell Lumber Co., Hamb urg, Ark. 

Lee, R. C., Anchor Sawmill Co., Ellisville, Miss. 

Lee, William E., Anchor Sawmill Co., Ellisville, Miss. 

LaGrour, J. M., United Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss. 

Loch, G. T., Loc k, Moore & Co., Limited, West Lake, Ga. 

Lock, G., Lock, Moore & Co., Limited, Lake Charles, La. 

Lindsay, R. C., Little Wolf River Lumber Co., Manawa, 
Wis. 

Lindsay, G. R., Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, Miss. 

Lathrop, G. H., Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Co., Riverside, Ala. 

Loranger, Arthur, Genesee Lumber Co., Genesee, La. 

Little, A. G., A. G. Little Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss. 

Lambert, W. W., Poplarville Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss. 

Lassing, D. R., Fowl River Lumber Co., Delchamps, Ala. 

Long, V. A., Seminole Lumber Co., Saratoga, Miss. 

Langsdale, J. §8., grep Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 

Lewis, J. A., ej Land & Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. 

McGowin, J. D., W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 

Martin, J. W., love Lumber Co., Limited, Yellow P ine, La. 

Mattison, G. ’E., Stewart & ‘Alexander Lumber Co., Gif- 
ford, Ark. 

Mercadal, E. A., E. C. Roehl & Co., New Orleans, La. 

Mansfield, C. J., Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 

Mastin, T. H., Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Moffatt, R. D., Alliance. Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Murray, H. T., Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 

Mitchell, J., Bienville Lumber Co., ‘Alberta, La. 

Musser, B. M., Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., Loring, La. 

Morris, D. H., Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., Noma, Fla. 

MacLane, J. R., Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., Noma, Fla. 

Murray, W. A., Little River Lumber Co., Selma, La. 

Moreton, S. E., Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 

Myers, R. A., Frost- -Trigg Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 

Miller, A. W., Miller & Vidor Lumber Co., Galveston, Tex. 

Mason, John, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 

McLaughlin, ’s. H., Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Kentwood, 
4a. 

McKennon, W. A., W. A. McKennon Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La. Pe 

Michell, A. I., A. I. Michell Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

McLachlin, J. C., Dixie Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

—* EK. F., A. W. Stevens Lumber Co., Chatawa, Miss. 

Major, L a J. J. Newman Lumber Ce. Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Marsh, é. , Marsh & Bingham Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Noelle, ian" Industrial Lumber Co., Chicago, Il. 

Nalty, J. B.. East Union Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss. 

Norris, W. H., W. H. Norris Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Nelson, M. B. Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Noble, N. B., Austin Lumber Co., Jamestown, Miss. 

O’Donnell, T. L., Ship Island Lumber Co., Sanford, Miss. 

O'Neil, John F., "New Orleans, La. 

Pickard, W. H., Lacey Lumber-Co., Carriere, Miss. 


Park, F. E., Mason Lumber Co., Gandsi, Miss. 


Parker, M. F., Industrial Lumber Co. (Beaumont, Tex.), 


Chicago, Ill. 
Prickett, W. L., King-Ryder Lumber Co., Bonami, La. 
, Prestridge, G. S., Black Lake Lumber Co., Campti, La. 
Peavy, A. J., Noble Lumber Co., Noble, La. 
Price, L. H., Ramos Lumber Co., Ramos, La. 
Peterson, D. J., D. J. Peterson, Toledo, Ohio. 
Peck, F. L., J. Ke Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Pickering, W. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Park, Sam, Industrial Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 
Pig J. B., Industrial Lumber Manufacturing Co., Pur- 
vis, Miss. 
Rives, J. C., J. C. Cypress Co., Limited, " James, La. 
Robinson, C. E. Chicago Lumber & Coal Co . > Louis, Mo. 
Rebentisch, W. Gs A. J. Little Lumber Co. ” Clyde, Miss. 
— W. L., W. L. Robinson Lumber Co., Gloster, 
Miss. 
Rock, Herman W., Hodge Fence & Lumber Co., Limited, 
Lake Charles, La. 
Rogers, H. N., Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 
Ray, Paul B., Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., Pine Hill, Ala. 
Rodwell, E. P., Britton Lumber Co., Lakewood, Fla. 
Rowland, R., Union Sawmill Co., Huttig, Ark 
Rumley, M. C., Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala. 
Roehl, E. C., BE. C. Roehl & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Strange, W. G., W. G. Strange Lumber Co., Newlin, La. 
Swartz, H. R., Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Sidebottom, A. L., Meeds Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Stack, Robert, Rapides Lumber Co., Limited, Woodworth, 


La. 

Snell, H. B., H. B. Snell & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Snell, Hi. H., Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
tending, A. W., Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., St. Louis, 


Smith, George K., secretary Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sowers, s. | Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Swanson, J. F., J. I. Porter Lumber Co., Rison, Ark. 

Scott, F. W., Union Saw Mill Co., Huttig, Ark. 
— L. B., J. J. White Lumber Co., McComb City, 
MISS. 

Strauss, Clem T., Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala. 

Smith, Cy, Commercial Lumber Co., Gilmer, Tex. 

Sweet, H. E., Hudson River Lumber Co., DeRidder, La. 

Sherwood, T. C., Crescent Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Slagle, C. E., quouisiana Central Lumber C o., Clarks, La. 

Scanlon, Ww. Brooks-Séanlon Co., Kentwood, La. 

Schwenn, we "e Hammond Lumber Co., Limited, Ham- 
mond, La. 

Smith, J. H., Joe H. Smith & Sons, Bloomington, IIl. 

Stevens, J. H., Crescent Lumber & Manufacturing Co., New 
Orleans, La. ; 

Schryver, A. C., Scott County Lumber Co., Lake, Miss. 

Smith, W. W., New York city. 

Schornstein, R. M., R. M. Schornstein, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Tennant, John D., Hudson River Lumber Co., DeRidder, La. 

Thrane, Victor, J. D. Lacey & Co., Portland, Ore. 

‘Toomer, Ashton, Day Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 

Toomer, J. R., J. R. Toomer, Rio, La. 

Toomer, Philip J., Meeds Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
” Upmeyer, E. A., George E. Wood Lumber Co., Caryville, 
“la. 

VanCleave, B. L., VanCleave Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vincent, R. P., Pearl River Lumber Co., Chicago, M 

— jr., Peter, Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., Spring- 
fie 

Williams, D. J., Williams Lumber Co., Thicket, Tex. 

Weiner, Eli, Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. 

— W. W., Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, 


Ny hite, J. B., Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., Grandin, Mo. 

Wortman, ‘<. F., Enochs Luinber & Manufacturing co., 
Jackson, Miss. 

West, John E., William Cameron & Co., Rockland, Tex. 

Woodcock, A. K., Long-Pell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La. 





ss. a 
Re ge S. T., Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, 
Wheless, H. H., Whited & Wheless, Alden Bridge, La. 
Werner, ay Louis Werner Sawmill Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wilder, J. F., J. F. Wilder, Epps, Miss. 
Wallace, L. H., Willow Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 
Woodhead, Ben 8., Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 
White, J. J., J. J. White Lumber Co., McComb City, Miss. 
- Wotlin, Charles, Wolflin-Lubring Lumber Co., Evansville, 
wa Walker, E. A., Mississippi Pine Association, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


Warren, T. J., Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
VISITORS. 

Hawley, Dr. L. F., Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Von Schrenck, Herman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bryant, R. C., Yale Forest School, New Haven, Conn. 

Henderson, Judge W. W., attorney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jones, A. F., Pullman Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mitchell, 8. ti. Carnegie Steel Co., New Orleans, La. 

StahIman, G. W., Pennsylvania Railway Co.-Vandalia, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Wood, E. B., Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and Pere Mar- 
quette, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chisam, C. J., Clover Leaf-Alton railway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Buchett, F. W., Chicago & Alton, New Orleans, La. 

a H. S., Browning Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Carpenter, Robert, Chicago Belting Co., New Orleans, La. 

Hartman, 8. H., Reliance Machinery & Supply Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Wilmot, H. D., J. W. Byrurs B. & H. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
— IF. J., American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

— W. O., American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

3oyd, H. W., Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing Co., New Or- 
eans, La 

Woodruff, W. W., Marine Oil Co., New Orleans, La. 

Warner, J. E., Warner & Black, Limited, New Orleans, La. 

Warner, M. L., Warner & Black, Limited, New Orleans, La. 

Black, C. H., Warner & Black, Limited, New Orleans, La. 

Johnson, F. L., Whitney Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 

Schwartz, prueee. Ww. WwW. Jenks, New Orleans, La. 

Epperson, U. S , Lumber men’s Underwriting Alliance, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Hosea, J. C., Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

. Watson, George W., Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. 
ai Hi. W., Southern Creosoting Co., Limited, Sli- 
aetl, sa. 

Bethune, Frank, Mutual B. & Sup Co., New Orleans, La. 

Sadler, P. H., Southern Creosoting Co., Il[attiesburg, Miss. 

Cue, A. B., Whaley Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 

McGeoy, T. J., Lackawanna line, Memphis, Tenn. 

LADIES. 

Mrs. R. G. Brown, Longview, Tex. 

Mrs. Edward Bower, Eagle Mills, Ark. 

Mrs. N. H. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark. 

Mrs. C. P. Duncan, Victoria, La. 

Miss Annie J. Eals, Fisher, La. 

Mrs. O. W. Fisher, Fisher, La. 

Mrs. C. €. Gates, Wilmar, Ark. 

Miss Mary Gray, Tulon, Ala. 

Mrs. W. D. Harrigan, Tulon, Ala. 

Mrs. John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Robert Stack and Master Robert Stack, jr., Wood- 
worth, La. 

Mrs. C. E. Slagle, Clarks, La. 

Mrs. George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. T. C. Sherwood, Kansgas City, Mo. 

Mrs. ag W. Warren, Fisher, La. 

Mrs. J. J. White, McComb City, Miss. 





' CONFERENCE OF GULF COAST EXPORTERS. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—A special meeting of 
the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association was held 
today in the committee room of the Hibernia bank 
building. Robert Hunter, of Mobile, Alay presided. 
After the rolleall and the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting the feport of the treasurer was sub- 
mitted. This showed total receipts of $1,655.18, ex- 
penses of $1,469.50, leaving a balance on hand of 
$185.68. 

The report of the classification committee of the asso- 
ciation was next considered. G. Eitger called for the 
adoption of the so called Pensacola classification with 
one or two minor changes. He stated that the committee 
had not reached an agreement, hence two reports were in 
order, the Gulfport and the Pensacola. F. C. Ganahl, of 
Mobile, Ala., and of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, said that the classification committee differed upon 
the question of percentage; it did not believe in grading 
lumber on a percentage basis. E. P. Holmes, of Gulf- 
port, said that the question required more than a snap- 
shot judgment and that it was difficult to determine 
what the proper grades really are. He said that an 
acceptable classification should be understood and under- 
standable. J. H.- Hinton remarked that he did not see 
why in selling 100 standards, for example, eighty stand- 
ards should be clear and twenty standards defective. 
He did not see why one should not have supplied what 
he had ordered. If low grade was wanted it should be 
ordered; if high quality, the order should be for that 
grade. E. P. Holmes was of the opinion that location 
and character of the defects have much to do with the 
damage to a piece and he wished for a cleaner defini- 
tion of grades. G. R. Lindsay wanted the rules worded 
to define the poorest piece which is admissible in any 
grade. Upon request E. P. Holmes gave an illustrated 
talk, showing the technical interpretation of the Gulf 
Coast classification rules. The diagram displayed illus- 
trated_ the damage caused by many slight defects that 
are not defined, which he compared to damage occasioned 
by defects not admissible. J. H. Gomila asked for 
the appointment of a committee of five to consider both 
the Pensacola and Gulfport reports, this committee to 
determine which would be better for the needs of the 
association. Upon this committee the chair appointed 
E. P. Dumont, of New Orleans; F. C. Ganahl, of Mobile; 
E. P. Holmes, of Gulfport; F. B. Turner, of New Or- 
leans, and G. R. Lindsay, of Moss Point. 

At this point the association took a recess. 


Afternoon Session. 


At the afternoon session the application for mem- 
bership of J. Bounds was received and acted upon 
favorably. 


The committee appointed at the forenoon session re- 
ported in effect as follows: That the classification as 
recommended by the Gulfport and Mobile committee be 
adopted and made effective May 1 next; that it be 
printed by the association and distributed among the 
members in such quantities as they reasonably may 
require. It further recommended that the committee 
be continued or another committee be appointed to ar- 
range to harmonize such defective details as may appear 
in the classification, before it is printed. Upon submis- 
sion of this report to vote Messrs. Lindsay, Holmes, 
Ganahl, Noyes, Turner and Dumont voted in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. Ganahl moved the adoption of the report of the 
committee and that it be empowered to incorporate such 
suggestions as it might consider best. Mr. Eitger called 
for a vote on the adoption of the Pensacola classification 
before the motion by Mr. Ganahl was put and the vote 
was carriéd twelve to eight. 

J. Bounds called for the appointment of a committee 
to classify grades, this classification to name equivalents 
in grades in foreign markets. This was put to vote and 
carried. 

Immediately after adjournment it was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the association at Pensacola 
at an early date, the time to be set by the executive 
board of the association. 

The adoption of the Pensacola report means the 
affirmation of the old Gulf Coast rules. They call for 
what might be termed percentage grades, as contrasted 
to the rulés defining each piece. 

The attendance at today’s conference included: 
ag agg” H. Boyd, Atlanta, La. Charles Kelly, New Orleans. 


*. R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss. P. Janoisidi, New Orleans. 
J. W. Martin, Longleaf, La. 8. Calafivre, New Orleans. 


G. R. McLane, Noma, Fla. J. H. Walsh, Gulfport, Miss. 
J. A. Lewis, Mobile, Ala. J. Bounds, Moss Point, Miss. 
IF’. C. Ganahl, Mobile, Ala. J. G. Joyner, Mobile, Ala. 

F. E. Park, Gandsi, Miss. A. N. Breakey, Ba dad, Fla. 


P. T. Adams, New Orleans. E. H. Turner, Gulf Crest, Ala. 
F. Forchheimer, New Orleans. J. H. Hinton, New Orleans. 

H. B. Turner, New Orleans. Robert Hunter, Gulfport, Miss. 
E. R. Dumont, New Orleans. M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Gus Bitger, Pensacola, Fla. E. P. Holmes, Gulfport, Miss. 


PPI PPD OOS OI 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission lately handed 
down a decision on pulpwood rates of transportation 
which has given much encouragement to the cutters and 
shippers of pulpwood and to paper manufacturers. The 
cut in general rates is approximately 25 percent. The 
case was taken up on complaint of the pulp manufac- 
turers to the railroad commission, which charged that 
the rate on pulpwood was relatively higher than on 
lumber. In its decision the commission said: ‘‘The 
rates charged for transportation of pulpwood in this 
state are discriminatory and unreasonably high.’’ 


ee, E. H., Perry County Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 


JANU. 
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GLOWING ACCOUNT OF THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF YELLOW PINE. 


Paper of F. R. Pierce Read by J. E. Gatewood at the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Third Annual Meeting at New Orleans. 


Perhaps I can get you all with me in this infliction by 
telling you something pleasant to start with; at least I am 
soing to try. am going to dissipate at once that fear 
vhich I think I see on several faces by saying there will 
no statistics in this popes. This paper will never be 
referred to as “a valuable addition to yellow pine litera- 
ure” or anything else. The man who answers the Anxious 
inquirer with statistical information in the answers and 
queries column will have no more ,use for this article than 
the Centrai Christian Advocate has for a sporting editor. 

Between ourselves, I do not like statistics. They have 
never had in my memory the same welcome housing that is 
siven to a pleasant face, a good story or a beautiful sunset. 

With apologies to our painstaking secretary I want to say, 
between ourselves, statistics have not my fullest confidence. 
1 can not remember the rows of figures that looked like a 
picket fence. I have to stop and make a mental calculation 
every time I try to recollect the amount of circulating me- 
dium in the United States. We know it is there—even if it 
does not circulate. 

I am emboldened to make this assertion by the fact that 
some of these same suspicions seem to have arisen in minds 
much more exalted than mine within the last few months. 
lor instance, our versatile railroad auditors used to make 
some nice statistics—statistics that the bureaus of publicity 
found useful in beguiling the woolly lambs that strayed into 
Wall Street. But the canker of suspicion crept in; the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hired a gentleman who was 
something of a statistician himself. He outlined a system 
of accounting for railroads that has stopped all the fictional 
stunts of the genii who presided over annual statements; 
and now an interested party can take an auditor’s annual 
report and find out what happened. 

Did you ever consider the figures submitted by the statis- 
ticians who propose to tell us how much timber there is in 
the United States? I knew you have. Did you ever find 
any two of them alike or anywhere near it? If the forests 


themselves have any conception of our human aphorism that , 


“figures won't lie,” then I can understand what the poets 
refer to as “a sighing in the treetops.” They have every 
reason to sigh. 

I was gratified to note, when this subject was assigned to 
me, that it read: “The Past, Present and Future of Yellow 
Pine.’ You will see that it does not say “of the Yellow 
Pine Business,’ although it might reasonably have been 
supposed that the commercial feature was that to which I 
was expected to confine myself. I can hardly tell you how 
gratified I am to be relieved from this limitation and te be 
permitted—if I have your indulgence—to be more senti- 
mental than businesslike regarding the past of yellow pine, 
for yellow pine has a past reaching into those dim ages 
whose story is written only upon the rocks. 

The first reference to this wood in profane history that 
I have ever run across is the account of a lawsuit adjudi- 
cated in the courts of Rome in the second century (before 
Christ), determining the rights of a certain citizen to enter 
upon, cut and remove from the estate of Caius Arruntius 
pitch pine, presumably for use in the construction of build- 
ing in the city of Rome and for the warming of its in- 
habitants. 

Today any Roman lawsuit over yellow pine would probably 
have a citizen of the United States as one of the parties to 
the litigation. 


First Knowledge of Yellow Pine. 


Probably the first knowledge of the yellow pine of our 
acquaintance, and which is of interest to members of the 
association, obtained by a white man came to a body of 
300 Spaniards who were seeking yellow ~’ and not yellow 
pine. This company, following quickly in Columbus’ wake, 
landed about where Pensacola now stands. Afflicted by 
disease, combats with hostile natives, accidents, starvation, 
privations and quarrels among themselves, this expedition 
worked its way westward. It traversed forest, stream and 
swamp and sailed upon the waters of the Gulf, ever dis- 
appointed in its search for another Montezuma—ever de- 
creasing in number. At last a solitary survivor found him- 
self wounded, sick and all but dead, a prisoner in the hands 
of some shellfish eating Indians somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of where now is Port Arthur. 

Do you find any play for your imagination in contem- 
plating what these men must have seen in traversing this 
vast area of pine shielded hills and valleys? Was there any 
fear in their superstitious minds on their first view of the 
vast congregation of ghosts that make up a moss draped 
cypress swamp? Were they the originators of those rosin 
phe ge | gashes that attend on the hunting of a “board 
iree’? It would seem that they must have been, for none of 
you ever went into a forest, no matter how far from the 
habitation of men, no matter if to your knowledge there 
was not and never had been a human being within fifty 
miles of the spot where you stood, and were able to get 
away from these chippings that indicate the search for the 
good splitting grain. 

Our Spanish friend was undoubtedly the first white man 
ever to see Texas pine. Here he spent eight years, during 
which time he endured the greatest hardships, but left to us 
a remarkable example of the power of the white man to 
survive hardships, to overcome difficulties, to adapt himself 
to circumstances—no matter how adverse and ultimately 
attain his object. This man secured respect and power 
among the Indians of the coast by developing the qualities 
of a_ “medicine man.” His record as a practitioner shows 
clearly that he relied upon metaphysics for success and that, 
being an unconscious adept in suggestion and having excel- 
lent subjects upon whom to work, he soon became prophet 
and priest to his own tribe and his fame spread rapidly 
among their neighbors. Among all peoples and under all cir- 
cumstances, the great principle Life is open to the appeals 
of its creations. He then added to his priestly office the 
functions of a merchant. One would scarcely have expected 
io find in such a community much opportunity for the exer- 
cise of commercial genius, but our Spanish friend soon 
found that there were opportunities for travel and gain even 
in so primitive a civilization. His trading trips were ex- 
tended from the coast to the Red river country. Undoubt- 
edly he traversed the forest of the Netches, Kngelina and 
Sabine, and has left us a description of the forest growths 
of those wonderful regions; but has kindly omitted any 
statistics of either the fauna or flora of the country. Can 
you accompany, in mind, this hardy son of Castile in one 
of his journeys from the waters of the Mexican gulf, through 
the forests, across streams and finally out upon the broad 
prairies of the great empire of Texas, to the murky waters 
£ what,is to us the Red river? In his own consciousness 
he was the only white man upon a vast continent. There 
were constantly opening up to him new wonders; constantly 
confronting him were new dangers; about him were trage- 
dies of the forest and the plain; his only human com- 
panions aborigines but little above the beasts in quality of 
mind or morals; and yet he never despaired, never let go 
the hand of Hope, and ultimately was led to his own eople 
Coeeane miles farther west amid the arid mountains of 

huahua, 


Grandeur of the Pine. 


, Have you ever stood under the shadow of a giant pine 
and given yourself over to reflection? Have you thought of 
the past of that particular pine? Could you feel your in- 
Significance? Did you not feel that you would weep tears 
of joy if that tree would notice you, just merely indicate 
that it knew you existed? Have you thought of what it 
knew of the coming and going of the great drama of Nature 
upon the earth, of the gallery of pictures of earth and sky 
stored away in its eternal memory, of the vast knowledge 
i had of life in its manifestations from least to greatest ? 
f you have, you will have no surprise at my being senti- 
mental about the past of yellow pine. If you have, I will 


have you with me when I say that it has always been a 
great source of gratitude to me that I was not an active 
member of the woods gang. I have looked at these grand 
old fellows in their majesty and have said: “Happy am I 
that it is not my hand which draws the steel across your 
throat; it is not my eye that must see your lifeblood run. 
It may be your purpose to serve mankind as 2x4s and BD. G. 
flooring, but I am grateful that it is not I who am called 
upon to take the initiative in putting you in line with that 
career.” 

Now, in the conversion of this grand cathedral of Nature 
into an industry there came first the pioneer with ax and 
adz, and under his hand his home grew, at the expense of 
the forest, out of the logs either round or of that character 
which we so much detest in man—‘two faced.” Then came 
the whipsaw, the one bladed pe of the gang of today; 
and following it the rotary which made yellow pine a com- 
mercial potentiality. 

With the exhaustion of commercial woods in the east 
and north, the saw mill men of these territories, seeking 
new woods to conquer, turned their eyes to the south. Many 
there were who came through press of energy and ambition, 
poor in this world’s goods, but of stout heart and much 
training in the mills of the north and east. 


The First Operators. 


It is to be noted that these men were almost invariably 
of “floated log’ education, hence the first northern and east- 
ern men embarked in yellow pine business will be found 
a mills to which logs could be floated, and from 
which the product might be transported by water. To make 
up the total of pioneers in the business was added to these 
men from the far countries those native to the yellow pine 
heath and whose cradle songs had been the whispering of 
the winds in pine boughs, whose early education had been 
with the whipsaw and the portable mill, and who are as 
distinctively and inevitably saw mill men as the pine tree 
is evergreen. And the story of these men, of their toils and 
their battles against adverse conditions of environment, of 
labor, of financial resources, of the contempt thrown upon 
their product by the manufacturers of more stylish woods. 
and of their triumphs—are they not written on the silvered 
heads and thoughtful faces that we have with us today or 
in any assembly of yellow pine men? It is written, too, 
upon many an Humble gravestone marking the last resting 

ace of man, woman and child, whose soul has gone to 
feaven accompanied by the breath of the sweet smelling pine. 

Progress is the divine law. ‘This law operates in yellow 
pine as in all else. It is but a handful of years since in 
that territory where yellow pine is the staple for practically 
all construction, the wood was looked upon with contempt 
and condemnation. Its patience and persistence wrought for 
it an abiding place in the estimate of the world to which its 
worth entitled it, and today there is more yellow pine used 
in Munich than in Montgomery. 


Outlets for Yellow Pine. 


This association markets its products among the furclad 
inhabitants of Alberta, on the sunny plains of the Argen- 
tine, and under the shadows of the Pyramids. Added rail- 
road facilities have opened up new fields of production; 
more scientific and more adaptable machinery has increased 
producing capacity of our mills, but ever in measure with 
the increase of production has the energy of the yellow pine 
man found new outlets for his product. 

I have said that this was in accordance with the law of 
progress. Progress under this law, as in all other affairs, 
is a wave motion; we have our crest and our trough. The 
yellow pine man has always ridden the crest free from over- 
exuberance and has always faced the trough with con- 
fidence in the recurring crest. 

Though it may seem today that our industry is in an 
unsatisfactory condition, in for a bad time, may we not 
hope that out of this condition will grow an antipathy for 


destructive competition and a higher regard for constructive 
association—such association as will bring about an under- 
—- that the yellow pine business is a unit, that all 
great things in their final analyses are reduced to a unit, 
and the further understanding that each one of us is but a 
fraction of the great yellow pine unit the success and wel- 
fare of which should be dear to each of us. 

I would that this idea of unity could be accepted as a 
foundation for the future of yellow pine. I would that every 
yellow pine man could extend his horizon to take in at 
once the Rio Grande and the Atlantic, and that he could 
see in his own holdings a fraction of a consistent and pros- 
perous whole. May we not at least be a unit on the propo- 
sition that we will no longer incur the ridicule of the com- 
mercial world by having no fixed value for our lumber and 
often page it at below the cost of production. Respect 
for yellow pine can not be built upon any such foundation 
as that. 

Substitutes. 


We read in our scientific journals of the substitutes for 
wood in most. of the uses to which yellow pine is put. Does 
this hold any alarm for us? ‘The automobile is abroad in 
the land, its “honk-honk” is heard in every highway and 
byway, but in the market reports I see that horses are 
quoted as “in good demand and higher.” Carefully con- 
cocted rat poisons and skillfully devised mousetraps have 
become staple articles in our domestic economy, but I notice 
the usual number of sleek pussy cats battling with adversity 
at the old stand with apparent intention of continuing in 
business. You can buy a practical selfwinding reel for $36 
and a good steel rod for $8; still it is the colored brother 
with the piece of shoemakers’ twine and the cane pole that 
he cut in the brake himself who has fish for supper. There 
does not appear to be any good reason why the consumption 
of yellow pine abroad and at home should not increase in 
proportion to the increase in population and resources of 
our country and the countries who are our customers for this 
popular wood. 

From a financial point of view we have to consider what 
proper value we should piace upon, our constantly de- 
creasing supply of the raw material. As dealers in this 
article we have before us a problem unknown in most com- 
mercial experiences. If the cotton spinner had a supply of 
raw material for twenty years—no longer—if there was no 
way of supplying himself beyond that period, do you think 
you could buy any cotton from him at 10 cents a pound, 
or any of his manufactured product at 75 percent of the cost 
of production? Whether the product of yellow pine has yet 
reached its apex is a mooted question; it involves those ab- 
horred statistics. But whether or not it has, we all of us 
must recognize the fact that at the present rate of cutting 
our total forests will not supply our mills for one-half of a 
generation. Upon reflection this fact will: show you how 
deeply involved is the future of yellow pine. 


Weighty Questions. 


Is our conduct of our affairs reasonable and sensible from 
a commercial standpoint? From an ethical standpoint are we 
just to those who will come after us? Is there a means by 
which we can perpetuate our forests, or at least greatly 
retard their disappearance? Must we read the future of 
_ pine business in the story of the seal and the buffalo? 
s the yellow pine man to be ever destructive and never 
constructive ? 

hese be weighty matters, questions which I am unable 

to answer, but to which I believe we should all address our 
minds. The future of the yellow pine business is in the 
hands of the yellow pine men. In the past they have shown 
their ability to handle every situation successfully. In the 
future they will do no less. 

It is my earnest hope that the future of yellow pine means 
health, happiness and success for every soul connected with 
it, from the humblest negro to Mr. Weyerhaeuser himself. 





A PLEA FOR ADJUSTING THE SUPPLY OF YELLOW PINE. 


ALDEN BripGeE, LA., Jan. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: In view of the rapidly diminishing quantity of yellow 
pine timber and its consequent steady and increasing value 
there has never been a time when the question of the price 
of lumber was so important to the manufacturer. 

In the past it did not seem so foolish to cut a tree and 
sell it without gain, for it could easily be replaced at a 
nominal cost, and if profit was lost one year it was reason- 
able to expect that something would be made the next; but 
a tree cut now and sold without profit is an asset destroyed 
that can not be repiaced. Under such conditions the recent 
heavy decline in lumber to a price at or below the cost of 
production seems astonishing, and can only be accounted 
for by the fact that the yellow pine industry is burdened 
with overproduction, for in no other line bas such a fall in 
prices occurred. For several years stocks have been accumu- 
lating and the car shortage has contributed to maintain 
prices at a level higher than was justified by the law of 
supply and demand. When these conditions were fully 
realized by the panic stricken manufacturers they threw 
their lumber on an unwilling market regardless of value 
until prices have been reduced to a point that, considering a 
fair value for timber together with interest and depreciation, 
means an actual heavy loss. The question is will manu- 
facturers continue to accept this loss or will they take 
steps to conserve the valuable asset they have in pine 
timbers and reap a reasonable profit from their investments. 

The price of every product sold in an open market is 
under the control of the manufacturers, and a supply regu- 
lated to demand will yield a fair margin of profit,“ but a 
supply in excess of demand brings continually falling prices 
until equalization takes place by forcing some concerns out 
of business. In the meantime heavy losses have to be borne 
by all. Indications point to a consumption of yellow pine 
in 1908 of 30 percent to 40 percent less than in 1907, and 
as there was an overproduction in 1907 that overproduction 
and the decreased demand for 1908 must be considered in 
determining the course of the market. If supply is adjusted 
to these conditions a satisfactory business can be antici- 
pated, but if excessive production is continued materially 
lower prices must be expected. 

Manufacturers who object to decreased production can 
be divided into three classes: Those who have outstanding 
obligations and who claim they must run full time in order 
to meet them; those who object to running short time on 
account of the increased cost; those who dislike to see 
others do more business than themselves’ and who seem 
willing to operate at a loss rather than be idle while their 
neighbors are running. 

As to the first class it would seem unbusinesslike and 


injurious to themselves and their creditors to assist in 
depressing prices to the point of losing their profit, and 
probably their timber, for as nothing can be paid on the 
debt but the timber and profit whatever destroys these 
depreciates the creditors’ security without a corresponding 
benefit to the manufacturers. It would be better to ask 
extension, to provide for contingencies, for all reasonable 
creditors would prefer to grant extension than to have so 
valuable an asset as pine timber destroyed. As to the 
second class it is a question of preserving or destroying 
their timber, for decreased production unquestionably means 
increased price and increased production means decreased 
price. If the increased price only equalled the increased 
cost of production the manufacturer would be as well off 
as though he had sold more at a decreased cost and 
decreased price, and he would have on hand the surplus 
timber from which he could hope to reap a future profit 
both in manufacture and increased value. ‘To illustrate more 
fully, suppose 2,000,000 feet of timber is manufactured at 
a cost of $13.50 a thousand and sold at that price, 2,000,000 
feet of timber has been taken from the assets with no hope 
of return; on the other hand, suppose 1,000,000 feet is 
manufactured at a cost of $16 a thousand and sold at that 
price, 1,000,000 feet remains on hand for a future pros- 
pective profit and an unquestionable increase in value. As 
to the third class the same arguments apply and the ques- 
tion of increasing values is even more applicable for the 
manufacturer who conservatively holds his timber has work- 
ing for him every manufacturer who is cutting his timber 
recklessly or otherwise, for every pine tree that .is cut 
increases the value of those that remain standing, and it 
would seem unbusinesslike for the manufacturer to destroy 
this valuable and constantly increasing asset for the empty 
honor of cutting more lumber this year than his neighbor. 

From every standpoint the argument in favor of adjusting 
supply to demand seems unanswerable. One other method 
is fully as important. That is to take time by the forelock, 
and by judging the future adjust the supply and avoid the 
unreasonable break in prices from which months and even 
years may be required to recover, for only by regulating 
supply can stable prices be maintained. 

These questions must be for individual consideration, and 
if the arguments are correct, as the value of timber is the 
basis, each can act independently with benefit to himself, 
but of course if all or a majority act along the same lines 
the benefit will be greater. H. H. WHELB#SS. 





If some farmer is thinking of building a new 
barn, here’s hoping that nothing will happen to disturb 
him, 
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EXPORTERS’ MEETING. 


Annual! of the National Association—Measurements, 
Ocean Rates and Other Matters Handled— 
Consignments Condemned. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

New OrLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—The National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association opened its annual meeting this 
morning in the banquet room of the St. Charles hotel. 
About forty members were present or were represented 
by proxy. President J. L. Alcock presided. Consider- 
able routine business was cleared away during the day 
and several important matters discussed and acted upon. 
Tonight the visiting members were enjoyably enter- 
tained by the New Orleans contingent at an informal 
dinner at Galateires. ; 

An important feature of the day’s session was a reso- 
lution condemning ‘‘consignments’’ as hurtful to the 
trade. Secretary Terry was instructed to write brokers 
abroad requesting their coéperation in breaking up the 
practice by discouraging consignments. Members also 
were urged to write to their own brokers to the same 
effect, asking them not to solicit this form of business. 
The president was authorized to appoint a committee 
at each of the ports in which the association has mem- 
bers to deal with local conditions, acting in concert with 
and under the direction of, the transportation com- 

1ittee. 

: "The committee on measurements reported that the 
adoption of rules by the Liverpool Timber Trades Fed- 
eration for the measurement of American lumber: had 
brought the dealers on the two sides closer together, and 
recommended that the rules be followed and that brokers 
be directed to sell under them. 

The vexed question of short measurements at London, 
particularly at the Surrey docks, was discussed at some 
length. The secretary was instructed to secure from the 
members statements of the short measurements that had 
oceurred in their business during 1907, with all possible 
information as to their causes and the docks at which 
the stock was handled, this information to be tabulated 
and made the basis of correspondence with the London 
trade, with a view to getting at the causes of the short 
measurements and eliminating all trouble from that 
souree, whether due from misdeliveries, careless handling 
or marking or other cause. Somewhat along the same 
line was the adoption of a resolution urging that all 
shipping marks be registered both at home and abroad, 
to prevent confusion or infringement of marks. 

Consideration of New Orleans car service rules was 
made a special order for tomorrow morning. 

The committee on ocean rates was authorized to make 
every effort to secure reductions of the recent advances 
in rates from north Atlantic ports. Amendments and 
modifications of shipping agreements with the north 
Atlantic steamship lines were discussed and it was 
recommended that the members make annual contracts 
through the association. 

The committee on claims was directed to secure refund 
of ear service charges wrongly collected at New York 
during the recent longshoremen’s strike. 

The following new members were elected: Green 
River Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; W. J. Callen, 
New Orleans, La.; John L. Roper Lumber Company, 
Norfolk, Va.; Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The seeretary was instructed to convey friendly greet- 
ings to the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
which meets here tomorrow. Resolutions of sympathy 
were passed in response to a communication from west 
coast lumbermen asking assistance in their fight to 
secure amendments to the interstate commerce law pro- 
viding that the commission be given power to pass upon 
the reasonableness of rates before their enforcement. 

Election of officers will take place tomorrow. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—At its session this morn- 
ing the National Lumber Exporters’ Association com- 
pleted its work and adjourned. The present officers of 
the association were reélected, as follows: 

President—John L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice president—George M. Spiegle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second vice president—Harvey M. Dickson, Norfolk, Va. 

The following were elected directors to succeed the 
four members of the directorate who retire this year. 
They will serve three years. 

D. T. Rees, L. Haymann, New Orleans, La. 

Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. P. Baer, Baltimore, Md. 

It was decided that the port committee to be ap- 
pointed at New Orleans by the president, under a reso- 
lution adopted yesterday, should be authorized to nego- 
tiate with the New Orleans steamship lines with a view 
to securing an agreement with them similar to those 
now in force with the north Atlantic lines. 

The question of car service charges and troubles at 
New Orleans was discussed at considerable length. 
George H. Terriberry, who is attorney for the associa- 
tion in its suit before the Interstate Commerce-Commis- 
sion, appeared before the meeting and explained the 
situation from a legal standpoint. 

Resolutions thanking the New Orleans members for 
the courtesies shown the association and for the enter- 
tainment were adopted. 

Tomorrow morning the New Orleans contingent will 
entertain the visiting members with a trip through the 
harbor on a chartered tug. The party will leave Chal- 
mette at 10 o’clock and will inspect shipping facilities 
from there to the Stuyvesant docks. 


The following were in attendance: 


John L. Alcock, R. W. Price, E. M. Terry, W. O. Prince, 
of Baltimore, Md. 

P. Fred Arn, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

L. Methudy, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. M. Spiegle, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. M. Dickson, Norfolk, Va. 

George A. Farber, George D. Burgess, Jesse W. Thomp- 
—_. A. L. Foster, J. M. Dickson, M. 8S. Baer, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

J. M. Penrod, L. P. Abbott, Kansas City, Mo. 

Edward Barber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Karl Forchheimer, L. Haymann, J. H. Gomilla, G. A. 
Demock, Oscar Gartner, F. J. Foxley, Henry Eggert, D. T. 
Rees, W. A. Scott, W. J. Callon, P. Landry, J. H. Hinton, 
P. Janovich, 8. Calefiore, H. P. Turner, J. O. Elmer, New 
Orleans, La. 


The directors of the Exporters’ association, at a meet- 
ing held this afternoon, reélected E. M. Terry secretary, 
R. W. Price treasurer and J. O. Elmer assistant secre- 
tary, in charge of the association’s New Orleans office. 





TRUST CONDITIONS HOLD. 


Toledo Lumbermen’s Sentences Confirmed—Valen- 
tine Antitrust Law Valid—Effects 
of Persecution. 


ToLEDO, OnIo, Jan. 21.—The supreme court of Ohio, 
at its session in Columbus this morning, rendered a stun- 
ning blow to the convicted Toledo lumbermen who are 
awaiting a hearing in the circuit court, on the charge of 
having entered into a criminal conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, and in violation of the terms of the Valentine anti- 
trust law. The opinion handed down this morning held 
the much mooted blanket antitrust law of this state valid 
and binding in all its provisions. 

As an evidence of the zeal with which the cases were 
handled it may be said that the appellate court held that 
the common pleas judge far exceeded his authority in 
pronouncing sentence when he directed that the defend- 
ants be confined in the workhouse, thus adding to the 
stigma of what was considered by many an unjust and 
unreasonable sentence the added imposition of menial 
labor. 

The same question being raised in the cases of the 
twenty-six lumber dealers who were charged with violat- 
ing the law, they having been sentenced to serve for six 
months in the workhouse, it is probable that the circuit 
court, where the lumber cases are pending, will deem 
itself bound to respect the precedent and remand the 
eases back for a legal sentence, one which does not pass 
outside of the bounds of authority of the court. 

Should such action be taken in the lumber eases it is 
difficult to determine what the result will be, as Judge 
Morris who pronounced the original sentence is not on 
the criminal bench. Judge Kumler, who is presiding 
over the criminal court, suggests that courtesy demands 
that sentence shall be pronounced by the judge who 
heard the cases. It is understood that the attorneys of 
the lumber dealers will make every effort to avoid a 
resentence at the hands of Judge Morris. It is feared 
Morris, if permitted to act again, might deem that by 
detracting the hard labor part of the penalty a few 
months of confinement should be added to the original 
sentence of six months. 

Toledo people are extremely anxious that the matter 
of these prosecutions be disposed of, in part because of 
the doubted justice or wisdom of the proceedings, as well 
as because of the effect upon business generally and 
building operations in particular. The thinking. classes 
do not look with favor upon the wholesale persecution of 
business men, nor do they approve the apparent motives 
which have prompted such a course. 

The year before these persecutions began Toledo had 
attracted the attention of the entire country by its rapid 
and almost magic strides in the way of growth. It 
ranked almost at the head of rapidly progressing cities 
in the United States. Last spring the building business 
opened up with every promise of outdoing itself. Strue- 
tures were springing up on every side, contractors were 
rushed to the limit of endurance, material men were 
reveling in a trade hitherto unknown. The season opened 
early, March showing a rush of business at the office of 
the building inspector, and April swelling the totals of 
March. Material men ordered large stocks of supplies 
to meet the requirements of prospective business. 

Then came the crash. With the presentment of those 
indictments came a condition which cost the city of To- 
ledo in round figures $2,000,000 in building operations in 
a single season. Instantly all business in the building 
line.came to a standstill.. Contracts were canceled wher- 
ever possible. Negotiations on large work were declared 
off. The permits from the building inspector’s office 
show the slump beginning in May and following through 
each succeeding month. 

For these reasons it had been hoped that the supreme 
court might hand down a decision which would forever 
put a stop to unjust prosecution upon mere technicali- 
ties, and thus permit the city to assume a normal condi- 
tion once more. This ruling, however, it is thought, opens 
the way for a long and damaging legal course of bitter 
and confidence shattering litigation which will end only 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 





Edwin Bailey. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Edwin Bailey died Saturday 
at his home in Patchogue, L. I., of pneumonia. He was born 
in England in 1836 and came to this country when 12 
years of age. In 1870 he established the lumber firm of 
EK. Bailey & Sons, which today is one of the biggest concerns 
of its kind on the eastern end of Long Island. [Ie was one 
of the incorporators of the Patchogue bank, the Patchogue 
Electric Light Company, a stockholder in the Citizens’ Na- 
tional bank and for years served as chairman of the Me- 
chanics’ & Marine Lloyds of New York. 


. RECEIVERSHIP ENDED. 


Bluff City Lumber Company Freed and Reorganized 
—lIts Recent Legal Troubles— 
Interests Involved. 


The receivership in the Bluff City Lumber Company, 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., has, according to newspaper reports, 
been terminated by the purchase of 54 percent of the 
stock of that corporation by D. H. Duncan. The change 
was made this'week by the purchase of the controlling 
interest by Mr. Duncan at the expiration of a 10-day 
option which he has held for several weeks. According 
to newspaper reports Mr. Duncan made a first payment 
of over $100,000 in cash for 54 percent of the stock of 
the Bluff City Lumber Company, and will make addi- 
tional payments, amounting to $700,000. According to 
information given out at Pine Bluff all the various law 
suits now pending in the courts regarding this company 
are to be dismissed by agreement and the various dis- 
sensions which have characterized the existence of the 
company for several years are to be finally settled by 
this sale of the controlling interest to outside parties. 
The stock which was sold this week was purchased from 
Capt. J. B. York, the retiring president of the com- 
pany; Robert York and C. L. Brown, all of whom will 
retire from the company and will hereafter have no con- 


“nection with its management. C. L. Brown held only a 


few shares of stock in the company and his interest has 
been comparatively small so far as the direct manage- 
ment was concerned. 

It is understood that the company has been reorganized 
with John F. Rutherford, president; D. H. Dunean, vice 
president and secretary, and S. S. Vaulx, treasurer. Mr. 
Dunean, it is said, immediately after securing the con- 
trolling interest in the company, sold part of his stock 
to Mr. Rutherford and the two will now have an equal 
voice and interest in the management. 

So far as could be learned no definite plans have 
been made after the reorganization as to the methods 
which would be used in carrying on the business of the 
company, with the exception of the statement that the 
intention was to resume operations at all the mills at 
the earliest possible moment. The company is said to 
have on hand over 25,000,000 feet of lumber, most of 
which is stored at the plant at Clio, Grant county, Ark. 
Mr. Vaulx, the new treasurer of the company, has been 
connected with the concern for many years and was 
given several shares of stock at the time of the reorgani- 
zation. 

The property purchased includes all of the Bluff 
City Lumber Company’s holdings in addition to a short 
railroad line from Clio to a point in Grant county, which 
is practically in the center of the timber lands con- 
trolled by the company. Among the mills included in the 
deal are those located at Clio, Ark.; Kearney, Ark.; 
Bastrop, La., and Venice, La., together with a number 
of retail yards which have been operated by the com- 
pany. Since the company has been involved in these law- 
suits no attempt has been made to operate the various 
mills and it is now expected that operations will be re- 
sumed as soon as final details of the reorganization are 
agreed upon. 





KIRBY RECEIVERSHIP REPORTED TERMI- 
NATED. 


It was stated Thursday in New York and not denied 
in Houston, Tex., that the differences between the Kirby 
Lumber Company and the Houston Oil Company and 
the Maryland Trust Company, which for four years 
has kept the great Kirby Lumber Company, with its 
over 1,000,000 acres of Texas timber lands and its four- 
teen mills, in the hands of a receiver, have at last been 
adjusted and that John L. Kirby is again in undisputed 
possession of his interests. Readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are familiar with many of the details of 
this celebrated receivership. The Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany was organized in the beginning of 1901 and took 
over not only the timber and mills of several old lum- 
ber companies but secured the timber on the lands of 
the Houston Oil Company on a stumpage price and 
floated the bonds on which to make payments through 
the Maryland Trust Company. Differences between these 
institutions led to the receivership under which the 
Kirby Lumber Company has been operating. Details of 
the settlement were not available as we went to press, 
but it is reported from Houston that it is western 
money that Mr. Kirby secured to carry out his part of 
the settlement. Mr. Kirby_is personally popular in 
Texas, and it has been a matter of wonder that long 
ago the receivership was not ended. It is hoped that 
this settlement is definitely final and that it protects 
every legitimate interest which Mr. Kirby has in the 
great institution bearing his name. While the details of 
the settlement are not known the rumor goes that the 
contention of Mr. Kirby has been sustained, this con- 
tention being that, since the oil company did not possess 
and coulu not acquire and thererore could not convey 
to the Kirby Lumber Company the 8,000,000,000 fect 
of timber it agreed to turn over, the semiannual instal- 
ment should be reduced in proportion to the amount of 
timber furnished by the oil company, and further pay- 
ments were reduced until that arrangement was made. 
The following suit resulted in the receivership. 

PAPA OOOOOOO 


Nathum H. Parsons, manager of the Parsons Lumber 
Company, Rockford, Ill., was a visitor at the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Parsons 
looks for a very fair spring trade in his part of Illinois. 
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UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER DEALERS MEETS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Changes in Territory Necessitated by the Withdrawal of Pennsylvania—Mutual Insurance Discussed—Officers Elected—Impromptu Addresses the Rule. 


CoLuMBuUs, OHIO, Jan. 21.—The twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers opened at the Great Southern hotel in this city 
this morning with an attendance in keeping with the 
increased interest in association matters being evi- 
denced at all the convention centers. Not only did 
the dealers turn out in large numbers, but the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and salesmen were on hand to 
assist them in taking an optimistic view of the busi- 
ness situation. 

President Henry O. Norris, of Newark, O., was ab- 
sent because of illness, and Vice President J. J. Munn, 
of Allegheny, Pa., called the meeting to order at 10: 30 
a m. The presiding officer immediately appointed 
the following auditing committee: O. H. Bachtel, 
of Canton; J. D. Hitchcock, of Ashtabula; Capt. J. 
D. Smith, of Portsmouth. The minutes of the con- 
vention of 1907 were read in detail by the secretary 
and approved. 

Because of the absence of the president there was 
no report from that official. President Norris had 
hoped up to the last minute that he would be able to 
be present, but in this he was disappointed. 

Secretary H. S. Adams, of Chillicothe, presented a 
financial statement. Treasurer F. D. Torrence, of 
Xenia, presented his annual report. It showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $1,057.89. Vice President Munn 
called attention to the fact that during the last five 
years the secretary and treasurer have presented in- 
creasingly good reports, the present balance being 
$1,000. The reports were referred to the auditing 
committee. 

Secretary Adams presented a resolution offered by 
I’. D. Torrence, and already adopted by the board of 
directors, that in view of the contemplated with- 
drawal of the members from western Pennsylvania 
from this association to enter a new association in 
that state and the offered resignation of A. A. Wil- 
son, of Wheeling, W. Va., as director, that Ohio be 
redistricted so as to provide for only six directors, 
which, with the three officers, will constitute a board 
of nine. The resolution was referred to the commit- 
tee on resolutions. 

James Anderson, of Sidney, spoke strongly in favor 
of the organization of a mutual insurance company 
within the association. He believed that this insur- 
ance of members’ yards by their brother members 
would do much to cement the association together 
and perpetuate its existence. He believed the project 
not only practicable but easy, the only necessity being 
honest and earnest officers. He advised the associa- 
tion immediately, through its officers, to endeavor to 
formulate a plan for mutual insurance. 

O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, said that, while the bene- 
fits of the association might not now be so apparent 
as they were a few years ago, the disbandment of 
the association would open the gates to all the evils 
of the past of which unscrupulous wholesalers have 
been guilty. The association thus stands as a bul- 
wark for the retail lumber dealers of Ohio. 

Secretary Adams said the unseen benefits, the moral 
effect, of the association were greater than any mem- 
ber realizes. This association has received greater 
consideration than associations that were using 
‘*elub’’? methods. 

Vice President Munn believed the work of the sec- 
retary should be made to include the furnishing of 
credit ratings to members. He called attention to 
the fact that the retailers do business largely with 

people who are not rated in Dun and Bradstreet’s. 
Secretary Adams pointed out that this feature is pro- 
vided for by the constitution and may be had of the 
secretary on request. 

O. H. Bachtel said it would be difficult for the 
secretary to furnish ratings on consumers, but this 
work was really for the dealers themselves. He de; 
clared that the dealers in a town could save each 
other hundreds of dollars if they would. 

The Tuesday morning session then adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Tuesday afternoon session 
Vice President Munn announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Nominations—Earl a. Van Wert, Ohio; M. 4 Ber- 
gin, Columbus, Ohio ; A. Wilson, Wheeling, W. Va 

Resolutions—J. Wilson jr., Wapakoneta, Ohio; Frank 
Wuichet, Dayton, Ohio; L. M. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio. 

Constitution and bylaws—J. y 3 Scott, Bridgeport, Ohio ; 

C. A. Davis, Newark, Ohio; J. A. Shade, Piqua, Ohio. 

Secretary. Adams read an address by George W. 
Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, read before the Northwest- 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., last week and published in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at that time, the paper being de- 
voted to the subject of cancelation of orders. The 
communication was referred to the committee, on reso- 
lutions together with the resolutions which accom- 
panied it. These resolutions, providing for the crea- 
tion of a board of ethics, composed of representatives 
of the Northern Lumber Mauufacturers’ Association, 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Shingle Mills Bureau, the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the Southwestern Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
were read and discussed, Secretary Adams leading in 
the discussion. Mr. Adams thought retailers should 


not be condemned for canceling orders which have 
been long delayed in delivery and which are suddenly 
shipped on a declining market, but they should be 
condemned for canceling orders simply because a 
lower price is offered later. He declared, however, 
that in this cancelation matter he did not believe 
the chief blame lies on the retailer. 

A. C. Rightor, of Pittsburg, Pa., secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
read the following resolution adopted by his associa- 
tion: 

Wuereas, The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania having been impressed from various causes 
with the imperative need of a state association, and, having 
held various meetings in Pittsburg for consultation and con- 
ference, deciding last spring to organize the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, some members of 
which having been previously connected with the Union 
association and having received much _ benefit there- 
from, yet, believing that on account of a lack of uniformity 
of state laws bearing upou the business of the members that 
it was necessary to have a more homogeneous association, 
have thought best to express our views in withdrawing 
from you in the following words: 

Resolved, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania in severing their connection with the Union 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association do so with a high fra- 
ternal regard for the officers and members personally, the 
joint interests of which the Union association has so well 
guarded, and that we stand ready and willing at all times 
and all places to coéperate with them in further advancing 
the interests of the retail trade of the two states that we 
jointly represent and hope it may be the pleasure of each 
association to exchange experiences and ideas that may be 
helpful to both. 


Mr. Rightor was declared by Vice President Munn 
to be ‘‘a pastmaster of credits,’’ and was asked to 
explain what had been done in Pittsburg. Mr. Rightor 
in reply stated -that the original movement was 
by the retail lumber dealers, but later all builders’ 
supply dealers and the brick manufacturers were 
taken in. Now a man who fails to pay his bills goes 
onto the delinquent list and he can’t get credit as 
long as he is thereon. The good contractors favor 
the credit arrangement because they can now com- 
pete with men who before failed to pay and thus un- 
fairly competed with them. 

The workings of the Ohio Shippers’ Association 
were explained by Secretary Adams. He said it was 
largely responsible for the creation of the Ohio rail- 
road commission and the adoption of car service 
rules. This association has asked the Ohio Shippers’ 
Association to get a lower classification for lumber 
and forest products than the present sixth class rate, 
as the present absence of a commodity rate makes a 
short haul of lumber expensive. The Ohio Shippers’ 
Association is endeavoring also to bring about joint 
rates. These matters are now at the option of the 
railroads. They could help, but they will not. The 
secretary advised the members to join the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, the cost being but $1 a year 
when affiliated through the Union association. The 
secretary was authorized to canvass the membership 
of the Union association for membership in the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association in order to keep the quota up 
to the fifty necessary to secure the rate of $2 for 
the first year and $1 a year thereafter. 

Various members called attention to the good work 
of the shippers’ association. 

The rest of the afternoon was devoted to discussion 
of ethical relations with Pacific coast shingle men. 
One retailer related an incident where he bought a 
ear of transit shingles in August, was delivered an- 
other car in December and then was threatened with 
suit because he would not refund the discount he 
took the day after arrival and pay 8 percent interest 
sixty days after invoice. 

Short count in shingles also came in for discussion, 
pro and con, mostly con. It was claimed that instead 
of a bunch representing 250 4-inch shingles, the shin- 
gles ran about 900 to the thousand. One retailer re- 
lated an instance where a farmer had refused to pay 
full price for the shingles he bought because of this 
short count. Some of those present were disposed to 
excuse the manufacturers on the grounds of custom, 
shrinkage or failure of the shingle packer to put in 
a full count. 

The convention then adjourned until Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Wednesday sessions of the convention were de- 
voted very largely to the routine business of the asso- 
ciation. The morning session opened with the report 
of the auditing committee, which approved the books 
of the secretary and treasurer and complimented the 
officers on the excellence of their statements. The re- 
port was ordered received and recorded. 

The committee on nominations reported its nomina- 
tions. The election of officers was deferred until after- 
noon. 

The committee on resolutions then presented the 
following resolutions, which were adopted unanimously 
without dissent or discussion: 


WHPEREAS, The interstate commerce law now in effect does 
not contain any provision whereby a hearing is required 
before a change in any interstate freight rate may become 
effective ; and 

WHEREAS, Experience has fully demonstrated the urgent 
necessity for an amendment to remedy this serious defect. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Union Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers in annual convention assembled, that at the present 
session of Congress an amendment ‘should be offered and 
strenuously urged providing substantially that when any 
railroad company seeks to advance or lower any interstate 


freight rate, or change the classification of any commodity, 
it must, if objection be made thereto, receive the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission before such rates or 
changes in the classification shall become effective. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to both 
our senators and each of the representatives in Congress 
from. this state. 

WHEREAS, The members from Pennsylvania having formed 
an association of their own and wishing to withdraw from 
this association, be it 

Resolved, That while we dislike to lose them, we feel that 
it is no more than just to them that we accept their with- 
drawal, assuring them that it is with the deepest regret 
we take this action, as our associations in the past have 
always been of the most pleasant and profitable character. 
We further assure them that their hope that we may be 
mutually helpful is fully reciprocated. 





Resolved, That the thanks of the Union Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers is most cordially extended to the 
wholesale dealers of Columbus for their generous entertain- 
ment provided for us. 

The committee also presented the following report, 
which was approved: 

In regard to the resolution submitted by Secretary Hotch 
kiss, of the Illinois retailers’ association, we feel that it is 
a subject too extensive for us to consider in the short time 
allowed us, and we respectfully refer it to the board of 
directors for future action. 

it is with deep sorrow that we learn of the illness of our 
president, Henry O. Norris, and the sympathy of this con- 
vention is hereby extended to him and his family with a 
hope for his spe edy recovery. 

The committee on constitution and bylaws presented 
a thoughtful report recommending various changes in 
the articles of the association to conform with its 
slightly altered territory. The recommendations of 
this committee were adopted unanimously after dis- 
cussion. Article 1 was amended to make the territory 
of the association the state of Ohio. While members 
from West Virginia and Kenton and Campbell counties, 
Kentucky, will be received into full membership, it 
was desired to make the association an Ohio associa- 
tion so that it would not be doing business under the 
laws of three states. Article 5 was amended to re- 
duce the board of directors from twelve to nine, con- 
sisting of the president, vice president, treasurer and 
six directors, two to be elected annually for three 
years. 

The redistricting of the territory of the association 
was also ordered, but there will be practically no 
change in the present districts. West Virginia, and 
Campbell and Kenton counties, Kentucky, will be in- 
cluded in the sixth district. It was explained that 
Kenton and Campbell counties, Kentucky, were re- 
tained in the association because the dealers of Cov- 
ington and Newport were really a part of the Cincin- 
nati locality and felt a close relationship with the 
Ohio dealers. 

The resignation of A. A. Wilson, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., as director, was accepted, Mr. Wilson having 
very gracefully presented it to conform to the reduc- 
tion in the directory. 

Carl Van der Voort, of Pittsburg, Pa., secretary of 
the Pittsburg Lumbermen’s Mutual. Fire Insurance 
Company, was asked to address the convention and 
to explain the workings of mutual insurance and par- 
ticularly the plan and operations of his company. In 
response he stated that all the fourteen directors of the 
company are residents of Pittsburg, and that the pol- 
icy of the company in taking risks is a conservative 
one. There is a monthly meeting of the executive 
committee and it not only audits the bills but passes 
on the desirability of risks. A report of its action is 
sent to the board of directors, which approves or dis- 
approves of the action the executive committee has 
taken. This conservatism resulted in the remarkable 
record which this company made in 1907 in not sus- 
taining a single loss. Mr. Van der Voort attributed 
this partly to good luck, but said it should be stated 
in justice to the company that several risks which the 
company had refused had burned, so it was really en- 
titled to credit for its good judgment. Secretary Van 
der Voort stated that no mutual company which con- 
fined itself to one line, such as lumber, floor milling, 
manufacturing ete., had ever failed financially. The 
Pennsylvania company charges the stock company 
rates but returns the surplus to the policy holders in 
dividends. ‘‘There is a psychological reason for this,’’ 
said Mr. Van der Voort. ‘‘It is a better plan to take 
enough and pay some back than to take a little and 
have to call for more.’’ In its first year of business 
the company paid a 20 percent dividend and the sec- 
retary stated it will be satisfied if it is able to in- 
crease this dividend 5 percent a year. It is the policy 
of the company to go slow, as security is the first thing 
to be considered. The present insurance of the com- 
pany is about $450,000. In response to a question, Mr. 
Van der Voort stated that a man insuring in a com- 
pany doing business in another state and having no 
agent in his own state may get service on the company 
in his own state and compel a trial of the suit in his 
state by serving papers on the insurance commissioner, 
as the laws of most states provide that the insurance 
commissioner shall accept service on behalf of any 
company doing business in a state which has no agent 
in that state. He pointed out that a policy holder in 
a mutual company has an advantage over the policy 
holder in a stock company in that he has, or can 
readily obtain, knowledge of the policy holders of 
the mutual and in case of difficulty can strike at the 
company through the policy holders rather than 
through the courts. In stock companies he does not 
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know who the other policy holders are and therefore 
does not have this advantage. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the Wednesday afternoon: session of the conven- 
tion it was decided to leave the place of annual meet- 
ing to the board of directors. The election of officers 
was then taken up and on motion of M. J. Bergin, of 
Columbus, President Henry O. Norris, of Newark, was 
reélected by acclamation. 

L. M. Baehtel, of Canton, and J. D. Hitcheock, of 
Ashtabula, were appointed tellers. A ballot was then 
taken. for the vice presidency and C. B. Brown, of Co- 
lumbus, was elected. 

One of the pleasing features was the unanimous re- 
election as treasurer of F. D. Torrence, of Xenia, to a 
sixth term as treasurer of the association. Mr. Tor- 
rence has a long and honorable record in the organiza- 
tion, having helped to form it and since then held every 
office in the gift of the association. 

As director from district No. 2, O. H. Bachtel, of 
Canton, was elected by acclamation, W. W. Henry, of 
Lisbon, withdrawing in his favor. Laurens Hull was 
elected as director from district No. 3. As director from 
district No. 6, D. C. Snook was elected by acclamation. 

James Anderson stated that the matter of a ban- 
quet had been suggested to him and, in order to get 
the matter before the house, he moved that the board 
of directors be instructed to provide a banquet next 
year at the expense of the association to which the 
members of the association and the wholesalers and 
manufacturers affiliated will be invited to be present. 
This motion was adopted, it being also particularly 
provided that no intoxicants should be served at this 
banquet. 

It was announced that C. B. Brown, of Columbus, 
had declined the vice presidency of the association 
and thereupon Earl Gleason, of VanWert, was placed 
in nomination, but Mr. Gleason declined. 

E. A. Hildreth, of Columbus, was then placed in 
nomination and was elected by acclamation. In the 
absence of President Henry O. Norris, of Newark, Mr. 
Hildreth was immediately installed as presiding of- 
ficer and Vice President J. J. Munn, of Allegheny, 
Pa., who had been presiding over the sessions of the 
convention, retired. This marked the retirement of 
Mr. Munn not only from the vice presidency of the 
Union association, but from the association itself, as 
Mr. Munn is one of the Pennsylvania members who 
withdrew to form a new association in their own state. 
By Mr. Munn’s retirement the Union association loses 
an able and forceful figure in its deliberations who un- 
doubtedly will do much to contribute to the success of 
the new association in Pennsylvania. The convention 
then adjourned. 


SECRETARY ADAMS RE-ELECTED. 


At a meeting of the board of directors immediately 
following the convention, Secretary H. S. Adams, of 
Chillicothe, was reélected to that position for the en- 
suing year, a deserved recognition of his ability and 
energy in the discharge of the duties of that office. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 

Tuesday evening the visitors at the meeting of the 
Union association were entertained at Keith’s the- 
ater, a leading vaudeville house, and a total of 700 
visitors and ladies availed themselves of this pleasant 
courtesy. The Columbus wholesalers were the hosts 
on this occasion, those who provided the entertainment be- 
ing the following: 

H. C. Creith & Co., the Crosby & Beckley Company, th 
General Lumber Company, H. H. Giesy & Bros., John R. 
Gobey & Co., M. A. Hayward & Sons, J. H. Heyl & Co., Kile 
& Morgan Company, McLaughlin-Hoffman Lumber Company, 
the C. T. Nelson Company, the Powell Lumber Company, the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, the Sowers-Leach Lumber 
Company, the Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Company, the 
Throop-Martin Company and W. L. Whitacre. 


THE TRAVELING MEN’S MEETING. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Union Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber & Sash and Door Sales- 
men was held at the Great Southern hotel Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 22, with President H. G. Shel- 
don, of Fremont, in the chair. The president made a 
brief address explaining the benefits of the associa- 
tion. Secretary J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, presented 
his annual report: 


At the-time of our last annual meeting your association 
had but forty-eight members in good standing. Today there 
are sixty-three who have paid their dues for the last year 
and also the last assessment—a net gain of 15 percent. 
During the year we have lost three members. by death : 

Andrew Spies, of Monroeville, who died April: 29. 

Phil W. Snyder, of Columbus, who died September 15. 

W. A. Drake, of Dayton, who died November 27. 

The amounts paid the beneficiaries, though not as large 
as we would like to have had them, were nevertheless thank- 
fully received and gracefully acknowledged. But the “funeral 
benefit’ is by no means the only good our association is 
doing. From many letters received by your secretary, as 
well as expressions made to him by individual members in 
person, it is pleasing to note the growth of that fraternal 
spirit the founders of this association so earnestly desired. 

If any of our members have secured positions through the 
offices of this association it is not a matter of record but 
there are on file several letters from firms wanting men and 
your secretary has put some of our members in communica- 
tion with such firms. It might not be amiss to state here 
that should any of the members hear of vacancies it would 
further the interests of the association if they would notify 
the secretary so that he in turn could use the information 
for the benefit of any brother salesman seeking a new posi- 


tion. 

Mr. Bartelle presented also his report as treasurer, 
which showed receipts during the year of $347.59, dis- 
bursements of $214 and a balance of $133.59 on Jan- 


uary 20, of which $74 goes into the funeral benefit fund - 


and $59.59 into the contingent fund. During the year 
the association paid $176 in funeral benefits. ‘ 

Walter A. Whitacre, of Columbus, made an address 
on the benefits of the association and invited the non- 
members present to join. 


Frank P. Rodgers, of Columbus, spoke on the ques- 
tion of commissions and urged that now is the time to 
secure a fair compensation for the salesmen. He was 
followed by Thomas C. Myers, of Cleveland, on the same 
subject. 

The delegates of the national association were then 
instructed to endeavor to secure an increase of the com- 
mission from $5 to .$7.50 a car. 

A letter from Mrs. W. A. Drake acknowledging the 
receipt of the sympathy of the association was read and 
ordered recorded in the minutes. 

A roll of the members was ordered inserted in the 
next copy of the constitution issued. 

The secretary was allowed $50 for his work during 
the year. 

The association then proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers and W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, and F. P. Dutphen, 
of Middletown, were appointed tellers. The following 
officers were elected. 


President—H. G. Shelfion, of Fremont. 

Vice president—Irwin Earl, of Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo. 

Directors two years—B. R. Hilton, of Huron, and W. M. 
Vietmeier, of Sandusky. 


E. M. Sprague, of Cincinnati, was elected a director 
to sueceed L. M. Clark, of Dayton, who resigned, 

W. A. Whitacre, of Columbus, was elected a mem- 
ber of the governing board of the national association. 

The president was authorized to appoint the dele- 
gates to the national convention. 

By request Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumbermen 
poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the association. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


An enthusiastic concatenation of Hoo-Hoo was held 
at the Great Southern hotel in Columbus, Wednesday 
evening, January 22. A class of about thirty fuzzy 
kittens had its approximately sixty eyes opened to 
the wonders of Hoo-Hoo land under the guidance of 
Vicegerent Frank J. Beile, of Columbus, assisted by 
the tender mercies of H. E. Wentz, of Columbus, who 
was cast in the part of the junior Hoo-Hoo. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


H. S. Adams, secretary, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

M. L. Strickler, Chicago; John A. Gauger & Co. 

W. Teachout, Columbus, Ohio; Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Co. 

Fred ©. Bishop, Centerburg, Ohio. 

G. A. MeDermitt, Johnstown, Pa.; N. W. Dempsey. 

FE. J. Matson, Chicago; Foster-Munger Co. 

E. C. Bennett, Galena, Ohio; E. C. Bennett. 

D. C. Stewart, Warrence, Ohio; Stewart Lumber Co. 

F. P. Landon, Columbus, Ohio; William Buchanan. 

. L. Treadway, Indianapolis; William Buchanan. 

. S. Parmely, Chicago; Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Co. 

. O. Sherer, Louisville, Ohio. 

. L. Saulsberry, Ashland, Ky.; Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Co. 

. C. Jenkins, Willoughby, Ohio. 

William G. Smith, Uhrichsville, Ohio; Twin City Lumber Co. 
Albert Bretz, New Waterford, Ohio; Enterprise Planing Mill Co. 
Alex. J. Swan, Saginaw; D. H. Swan & Co. 

H. M. Rowe, Dayton, Ohio; the Powell Lumber Co. 

J. B. Hatch, Bay City, Mich.; Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 

J. W. Smith, Portsmouth, Ohio; the Smith Lumber Co. 

F. P. Rogers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter Cook, Shelby, Ohio. 

W. DB. hite, Richmond, Ind.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

H. A. Knapp, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

J. W. Bretz, New Waterford, Ohio; Enterprise Planing Mill Co. 

. a Herdman, Zanesville, Ohio; Herdman Sash, Door & Lum- 
er Co. 

F. A. Waugh, Columbus, Ohio; Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Co. 
Giles Wright, Ashland, Ky.; Wright-Saulsbury Lumber Co. 

C. C. Sieving, Toledo, Ohio; Western Manufacturing Co. 

F. L. Stern, Saginaw, Mich.; Phillips & Seeley. 

William Klipstine, Sidney, Ohio; George H. Worch. 

C. H. Holden, Pardee & Carten Lumber Co. 

John P. Bartelle, Toledo, Ohio; Barbour & Starr. 

W. Enoch, Pittsburg, Pa.; Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 

H. Moul, Ironton, Ohio; Ohio River Lumber Co. 

D. Hitchcock, Ashtabula, Ohio; J. D. Hitchcock Lumber Co. 

A. Moul, Pleasant Hill, Ohio; Daniel Moul Lumber Co. 

8S. Glynn, Cleveland, Ohio; Willson Ave. Lumber Co. 

A Summerville, Mansfield, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
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ance Co. 
J. T. Arnold, Bradford, Ohio; David Arnold & Son. 
Daniel Moul, Gettysburg, Ohio; Daniel Moul Lumber Co. 
George T. Barner, Cleveland, Ohio; Barner-Mead Lumber Co. 
O. H. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; Bachtel Lumber Co. 
L. M. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; Bachtel Lumber Co. 
. L. Wood, Warren, Ohio; Western Reserve Lumber Co. 
E. R. Hilton, Huron, Ohio; Stearns Co. 
0. W. Bloom, Lima, Ohio; Bloom & Stewart. 
F. Preston Jones, Plain City, Ohio. 
John T. Scott, Bridgeport, Ohio; Scott Lumber Co. 
Cc. E. Shaffmaster, Waterville, Ohio. 
0. P. Morton, Cincinnati, Ohio; O. P. Morton & Co. 
W. G. Layer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Sash & Door Co. 
J. W. Romine, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
G. E. Fouts, Zanesville, Ohio; Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. 
W. H. Devoss, Pittsburg, Pa.; Curll & Lytle Lumber Co. 
J. G. Voorhees, Pittsburg, Pa.; Edward Eiler. 
R. A. Stitzinger, New Castle, Pa.; G. G. Stitzinger & Co. 
A. R. Coon, Pittsburg, Pa.; Nicola Lumber Co. 
G. H. Junod, Athens, Ohio; Athens Lumber Co. 
M. Hall, Columbus, Ohio; Stewart Lumber Co. 
D. McCready, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mead & Spear Co. 
H. Ford, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Radeker Lumber Co. 
B. Stewart, Dayton, Ohio; Bloom & Stewart. 
8. Fagin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dwight & Hinckley Lumber Co. 
P. Sutphen, Middletown, Ohio; American Lumber Co. 
J. Allen, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 
. C. Wallan, Cadiz, Ohio; E. M. Long & Sons. 
H. Crawford, Columbus, Ohio; Edgar Lumber Co. 
W. Duttweiler, Toledo, Ohio; Robinson & Duttweiler. 
. W. Blair, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sun Lumber Co. 
0. E. Faught, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. E. Bryan, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
C. S. Lucas, Middletown, Ohio; J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 
F. M. Neff, Mansfield, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
R oo Campbell, Mansfield, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. : 
L. L. Janes, Warren, Ohio; Warren Manufacturing Co. 
F. J. Puck, Toledo, Ohio; Western Manufacturing Co. 
. C. Bay, Cumberland, Ohio. 
E. E. Stephenson, Celina, Ohio; Estrey & Stephenson. 
A. J. Zender, Celina, Ohio; Estrey & Stephenson. 
V. N. Estrey, Celina, Ohio; Estrey & Stephenson. 
A. L. Duffey, Springfield, Ohio; Springfield Planing Mill & 
Lumber Co. , 
W. Brain, Springfield, Ohio; Brain Lumber Co. 
A. A. Roth, Ottoville, Ohio; Schulien & Roth. 
H. K. Mead; BE. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg. 
J. D. 8. Benbow, Columbus, Ohio; Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 
P. J. Bernower, Canton, Ohio. 
J. A. Bernower, Canton, Ohio. 
B. F. Weybrecht, Alliance, Ohio. 
J. W. Weybrecht, Alliance, Ohio. 
"Brien, Canton, Ohio; P. J. Bernower. 
J. C. Walker, Charleston, W. Va. 
C. E. DeLong, Cambridge, Ohio; Hoyle & Scott. 
Br ir alent" Wreleile “Olio! Welle’ Lam 
S. L. Henry, We le lio; We e Lumber Co. 
L, Stroup, Alliance, Ohio. 
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F. C. Hoyle, Cambridge, Ohio; Hoyle & Scott. 

H. O. Stine, Bryan, Ohio; Stine & Ervin Lumber Co. 

J. H. Mills, Caldwell, Ohio; Caldwell Planing Mill. 

*Gtorge W. Stephan, Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. C. Gleason, Gleason Lumber Co. 

A. R. Mathias, Columbus, Ohio; Throop-Martin Co. 

Charles Wagner, Bryan, Ohio; Niederaur-Wagner Lumber Co. 
BE. M. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va.; American Column & Lum- 
ber Co. 

N. W. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va.; American Column & Lum 
ber Co. 

S. S. White, Bucyrus, Ohio; White Lumber & Coal Yard. 
Joseph Murphy, Urbana, Obio. 

F. BE. Benson, Youngstown, Ohio; Hiwannee Lumber Co. 

H. C. Buskirk, Columbus, Ohio; General Lumber Co. 

Cc. F. Keener, Pittsburg, Pa.; Bemis & Vosburgh. 

E. P. Ransom, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. A. Penn, Mendon, Ohio; the Mendon Lumber Co. 

oO. L. Hartle, Covington, Ohio; Covington Lumber Co. 

E. E. Carney, Bay City, Mich.; Bradley, Miller & Co 

H. F. W. Hunt, Madisonville, Ohio; Madisonville Lumber Co. 
J. A. Leathoman, Wadsworth, Ohio; Wadsworth Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 7 

L. Coffman, Washington Court House, Ohio; H. G. Coffman 


0. 
H. G. Coffman, Washington Court House, Ohio; H. G. Coffman 
& Co. 
J. A. Moog, Bryan, Ohio. 
E. Shepherd, Detroit, Mich.; Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. 
B. Creyiston, Paulding, Ohio; Paulding Lumber Co. 
W. E. Hyde, Columbus, Ohio; Buttles Avenue Lumber Co. 
E. R. Clarridge, Columbus, Ohio; Buttles Avenue Lumber Co. 
George N. Glass, Pittsburg, Pa. 
R. W. Horton, Columbus, Ohio; General Lumber Co. 
M. A. Teachout, Columbus, Ohio; Teachout Sash, Door & 
Glass Co. 
J. R. King, Columbus, Ohio; Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
R. A. Williams, Portsmouth, Ohio; Williams Lumber Co. 
. J. Munn, Pittsburg, Pa.; Munn Lumber Co. 
S. D. Dare, Toledo, Ohio; E. B. Foss & Co. 
Boals, Jewett, Ohio; Tweedy, Berhard & Co. 
F. M. Yochem, Chicago, Ill.; Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
C. Rinderknecht & Son, Dayton, Ohio. 
R. Rinderknecht, Dayton, Ohio; G. C. Rinderknecht & Son. 
D. Madden, Clarksville, Obio. 
George Van Gilder, Columbus, Ohio; C. T. Nelson Co. 
R. V. D. Coon, London, Ohio; Pierce Lumber Co. 
G. C. Whitehead, Wellsburg, W. Va.; William Whitmer & Sons. 
Joseph McFeely, Steeleville, Ohio; McFeely Bros. 
S. Springer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. Heyl, Columbus, Ohio; J. H. Heyl & Co. 
L. Stephen, Columbus, Ohio; John R. Gohey & Co. 
W. R. Edwards, Gallia, Ohio; Davis-Edwards Lumber Co. 
. B. Sowers, Columbus, Ohio; Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 
F. H. Reilley, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. W. Reilly & Bro. 
B. Hayward, Springfield, Ohio; Goode & Hayward. 
. F. Zimmer, Hamilton, Ohio; Lindenwald Lumber Co. 
H. W. Collins, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
Jesse Lewis, Beaver Dam, Ohio; J. Lewis & Son. 
D. W. Miller, Lima, Ohio; Ruhlin & Miller. 
F. E. Gleasen, Cleveland, Ohio; A. Teachout Co. 
F. J. Bleile, Columbus, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 
S. B. Stanberry, Cincifnati, Ohio; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
J. J. Harwood, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co. 
Cc. L. Monger, Elkhart, Ind. 
W. W. Henry, Lisbon, Ohio; Lisbon Lumber Co. 
George E. Henry, Sebring, Ohio; Sebring Lumber Co. 
F. M. Houghton, Indianapolis, Ind.; Greer-Houghton Lumber Co. 
D. W. Kerr, Columbus, Ohio; Crosby & Beckley Co. 
William G. Emrich, Columbus, Ohio. 
T, T. Crenshaw, Columbus, Ohio; Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co. 
Gail H. Marine, Cleveland, Ohio; Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
J. Henry Doppes, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. B. Doppes Sons Lum- 
ber Co. 
W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
W. H. Sturdevant, Toledo, Ohio; D. J. Peterson. 
R. W. Harbaugh, Dayton, Ohio. 
A. P. Irish, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fuller & Rice Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 
S. T. Woodman, Painesville, Ohio. 
J. T. McRoberts, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lumber Co. 
W. T. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio. 
A, Lynch Ward, Lynchburg, Va., Ward Lumber Co. 
J. R. Edgett, Pittsburg, Pa.; Interior Lumber Co. 
B. A. Headley, Athens, Obio; Sunny Side Lumber Co. 
M. Vietmeier, Sandusky, Ohio; J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 
C. A. Dawson, Zanesville, Ohio; J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 
D. 
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Finley, Mt. Sterling, Ohio; Mt. Sterling Lumber Co. 
S. Cook, Basil, Ohio; D. S. Cook & Co. 

H. D. DuBois, Columbus, Ohio; Throop-Martin Co. 

Charles L. Wilson, Follansbie, W. Va.; Builders’ Supply Co. 
J. W. Chamberlin, Toledo, Ohio; Empire Lumber Co. 

John L. Ross, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Samuel Snider, Columbus, Ohio; J. J. Snider Lumber Co. 

G. T. Elliot, Portsmouth, Ohio; Smith Lumber Co. 

J. M. Summitt, Toledo, Ohio; Collier-Barnett Co. 

J. M. Tarbox, Cedarville, Ohio; Tarbox Lumber Co. 

W. J. Tarbox, Cedarville, —: Tarbox Lumber Co. 

H. A. Waddle, Cedarville, Ohio; Tarbox Lumber Co. 

Cc. C. Hale, Chicago, Ill.; Foster-Munger Co. 

Charles A. Smith, Newark, Ohio; the Newark Lumber Co. 
Joseph A. Holzbauer, Chicago, Ill.; Schroth & Ahrens. 

E. E. Gim, Columbus, Ohio; W Ritter Lumber Co. 

H. D. Tolerton, Alliauce, Ohio; S. G. Tolerton & Son. 
George S. Pugh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Harry S. Fox, Toledc, Ohio; Collier-Barnett Co. 

T. D. Thurman, Columbus, Ohio. 

John Murray, West Jefferson, Ohio. 

Lewis H. Bell, Hattiesburg, Miss. * 

Charles Shriver, Massillon, Ohio. 

E. W. Hedges, Columbus, Ohio; Park St. Lumber Co. 

J. E. MeNelly, Columbus, Ohio; J. J. Snider Lumber Co. 
Jacob A. Petty, Syracuse, Ohio. 

E. M. Hill, Pittsburg, Pa. 

A. J. True, Byesville, Ohio; Lauer, True & Co. 

James F. Gould, Oshkosh, Wis.; Gould Manufacturing Co. 
John E. Lowe, Ironton, Ohio; Culbertson Lumber Co. 

E. K. Mahon, Mansfield, Ohio; J. H. Burns & Bro. Co. 

J. H. Burns, Mansfield, Ohio; J. H. Burns & Bro. Co. 

T. S. Shapnock, Mansfield, Ohio; J. H. Burns & Bro. Co. 

W. L. Fletcher, Columbus, Ohio; H. A. McCowen & Co. 
W. J. Kiser, Columbus, Ohio; Crosby & Beckley Co. 

H. D. Flautt, Somerset, Ohio; Snider-Flautt Lumber Co. 

F. A. Wilson, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 

B. B. Brill, Columbus, Ohio; J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 

H. W. Stoker, McComb, Ohio; Stoker Bros. 

George Stoker, McComb, Ohio; Stoker Bros. _ 

S. N. Hallock, Columbus, Ohio; Steelton Lumber Co. 
F. W. Parmelee, Toledo, Ohio; Robinson & Duttweiler. 
J. A. Levisay, Jackson, Ohio; Jackson Mill & Lumber Co. 
W. T. Hubbell, Wausau, Wis.; H. H. Williams & Co. 
F. W. Shover, Columbus, Ohio; H. C. Creith & Co. 

S. W. Allen, Sabina, Ohio; C. F. Allen. 

Charles W. Forney, Cambridge, Ohio. 

H. B. Franks, Montpelier, Ohio. 

John P. McCrea, Pittsburg, Pa.; Kemble & Nills. 

8S. D. Morgan, Columbus, Ohio; Kile & Morgan Co. 


Meek, East Palestine, Ohio; Meek & McClure. 
Salmon, Portsmouth, Ohio; Henley Lumber Co. 

. Parsons, Kent, Ohio; T. G. Parsons. 

Adolph Braun, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. B. Lowell, Columbus, Ohio; Kile & Morgan Co. 

J. H. Wehry, Cineinnati, Ohio; Littleford Lumber Co. 

J. W. Wagner, Cleveland, Ohio; Central Lumber Co. 

- W._Gallhouse, New Bern, N. C.; Elm City Lumber Co. 

J. ©. Brigel, Columbus, Ohio; Coe & Spencer Lumber Co. 
S. Bender, Hamilton, Ohio; J. F. Bender & Bros. Co. 

.  G Rathbun, Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. 


D 
J. W. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. E. Wentz, Columbus, Ohio. 
F. M. Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lewis Thompson Co. 
D. A. Rardin, Athens, Ohio; Rardin Bros. Lumber Co. 
J. C. Rardin, Athens, Ohio; Rardin Bros. Lumber Co. 
J. R. Hedges, Asheville, Ohio; Hedges Lumber Co. 
A. 
A. 
s. 


BAS 


To) 


Brown, Cleveland, Ohio; C. H. Foote Lumber Co. 
Foote, Cleveland, Ohio; ©. H. Foote Lumber Co. 
“ M. Keen, Columbus, Ohio; Acorn Lumber Co. 

D. W. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 

George H. Rodefeld, Cincinnati, Ohio; Pease Co. 

R. H. Jacobs, Youngstown, Ohio; Jacobs Lumber Co. 
Elgar J. Weaver, Brookville, Ohio. 

H. 8. Knox, Chicago, Ill.; John A. Gauger & Co. 

H. D. Freeman, Columbus, Ohio; Grand View Lumber Co. 
ay tmarsh, Texarkana, Ark; William Buchanan. 
F. W. Cheney, Defiance, Ohio; Cheney Lumber Co. 
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A We Ackerman, Portsmouth, Ohio; Ackerman Lum- 
Ki tes 3 Peters, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Sash & Door 
Ce W. Fushin, Wilmington, Ohio; Fisher Manufacturing 
. Bet Sider, Columbus, Ohio; Teachout Sash, Door & 


H. % Allen, Columbus, Ohio; H. C. Creith & Co. 

lL. H. Osborne, Milford Center, Ohio; Milford Center 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

B. G. Adams, Kenova, W. Va.; Kenova Poplar Manu- 
facturing Co. 

J. M. Farris, jr., Cleveland, Ohio; Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. 
H. W. Brock, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ward-Brock Sash & 
Door Co, 

hk. G. Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ward-Brock Sash & 
Door Co, 

c. R. Briggs, Marietta, Ohio; John A. Gauger & Co. 

Frank Nicholson, Pittsburg, Pa.; M. B. Farrin Lum- 
ber Co. 

Edwin H. Mockbee, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Sash & 
Door Co. 

c. A. Hertenstein, Chillicothe, Ohio; C. A. Hertenstein 
& Co. 

Ilerbert Gregg, Upper Sandusky, Ohio; Robert Hixon 
Lumber Co. 

H. E. Young, Bremen, Ohio; Teachout Sash, Door & 
Glass Co. 

A. J. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. 

2. M. Sprague, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. 

J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. 
A. C. Rightor, Pittsburg, Pa.; Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. 

Ww *, Cellar, Westerville, Ohio; Bard & Cellar Lum- 
ber Co. 

R. Ww. Moore, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. M. Hastings Lum- 
ber Co. 

George A. Baver, Pittsburg, Pa.; Bennett Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

R. Z Emerson, New Philadelphia, Ohio; the Union 
Lumber Co. 

E. Walker, Herndon, W. Va.; Keys-Fannin Lum- 

ner Co. 

James M. Flautt, Somerset, Ohio; Snider-Flautt Lum- 
ber Co. 

J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. 

G. G. Kuntz, New Orleans, La.; Southern Cypress Manu- 
fac cturing Association. 

. B. Beck, Pittsburg, Pa.; Furnace Run Saw Mill & 
L bo. Co. 

John L. Noble, New Concord, Ohio; C. J. Spaid. 
James Sinsabaugh, Utica, Ohio; Sinsabaugh & McConnell. 

M. L. Pease, Johnson City, Tenn.; Galloway-Pease Co. 

J. O. Adams, Coshocton, Ohio. 

W. C. Smith, Basil, Ohio; D. S. Cook & Co. 

L. G. Powell, Cleveland, Ohio; the Cleveland Builders’ 


0. 
Leader, Findlay, Ohio; F. W. Duttweiler Lum- 


M. R. Marem, Newport, Ky.; C. A. Scott & Co. 

oO. R. Stoutenover, Goshen, Ind.; Goshen Sash & Door 
Co. 

E . Stephan, Upper Sandusky, Ohio; Shealy & Stephan. 

Cart "Vander Voort, Pittsburg, Pa.; Pittsburg Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co 

Orrin H. List, Cleveland, Ohio; Cleveland Builders’ 
Supply Co. 

W. H. Goff, Broadway, Ohio; W. H. Goff Lumber Co. 

Theodore W. Gilchrist, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Gilchrist 
& Sons. 

George Orman, Lancaster, Ohio; J. B. Orman & Bros. 

Edward Orman, Lancaster, Ohio; J. B. Orman & Bros. 

E. D. Blanchard, Wellston, Ohio; Ohio Building Co. 

ng ~ppaas Columbus, Ohio; Cleveland Builders’ 
Supply 


0. 
Frank Metzger, Indianapolis, Ind.; Yellow Poplar Lum-, 


ber Co. 

B. F. Dulweber, Cincinnati, Ohio; John Dulweber & Co. 
Ben Montgomery, Newark, Ohio; Wesley Montgomery. 
Merrill Montgomery, Newark, Ohio; Wesley Montgomery. 
W. H. Sumption, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robinson Lum- 
ber Co. 
W. E. Miller, Mt. Gilead, Ohio; Mt. Gilead Building Co. 
Dewey Bros. Co., Blanchester, Ohio. 

R. §. Corson, Chicago, Ill.; Upham & Alger. 

. A. Fellen, Chicago, Ill; Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
Marion Menefee, Columbus, Ohio. 

G. W. Cones, Columbus, Ohio; Cones & Menefee. 

KF. Cc. Martin, Chicago, Ill.; Throop & Martin Co. 

A Be Waterfield, Scranton, Pa. 

A. W. Seeley, Saginaw, Mich.; Phillips & Seeley 
William Hunter, Cincinnati, Ohio; Furnace Run iow Mill 
& Lumber Co. 

E. Doddington, Columbus, Ohio; E. Doddington & Co. 
G. E. Richards, Columbus, Ohio. 

Henry Brooke, Pataskala, Ohio; the Brooke Lumber Co. 
Allen A. Smith, Toledo, Ohio; the Goodsell Manufac- 
turing Co. 

L. C. Beem, Richwood, Ohio. 
; John §S. Scott, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Robert Scott Lum- 
ver Co. 

A. D. Patton, Columbus, Ohio; Throop-Martin Co. 

H. A. Frease, Stoutsville, Ohio. 

J. W. Arban, Covington, Ohio; John R. Gobey & Co. 

P. D. Deaton, Dayton, Ohio; West Side Lumber Co. 

J. D. Mayhew, Walton, Ky.; J. D. Mayhow Mfg. Co. 
Joseph F. Miles, Columbus, Ohio; Foster-Munger Co. 
H. B. Munger, Columbus, Ohio; Foster-Munger Co. 

E. J. Watson, Chicago, Ill.; Foster-Munger Co. 

W. E. Ford, Mansfield, Ohio; Foster-Munger Co. 

R. MeCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentueky Lumber Co. 
L. W. ‘Kunning, New Bremen, Ohio; Rabe Manufac- 
turing Co. 

E. H. Crain, Columbus, Ohio; Monarch Lumber Co. 
: W. B. Knapp, Saginaw, Mich.; Mershon, Schuette, Par- 
ker 0. 
L. C. Orwiler, Nevada, Ohio; Orwiler & Armstrong. 

E. E. Forgens, Houston, Tex.; Kirby Lumber Co. 

J. R. Thames, Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Farrior & Co. 
W. H. Schleyer, Columbus, Ohio; Powell Lumber Co. 
William Rogers, Delphi, W. Va.; Delphi Lumber Co. 
E. H. Hammer, Marysville, Ohio; Robinson & Curry 
Lumber Co. 

W. L. Pierce, Columbus, Ohio; Century Lumber Co. 

m. Brasher, Columbus, Ohio; Von Cleave Lumber Co. 
J. T. Parsons, Pittsburg, Pa.; Parsons-Cross Lumber Co. 
R. I. Knapp, Lodi, Ohio; Snyder & Knapp. 

H. A. Hallowell, Cincinnati, Ohio: H. A. Hallowell & Co. 
Cc. L. Barnett, Toledo, Ohio; Collier-Barnett Co. 
b KR. pe Hildreth, Columbus, Ohio; Hildreth-Martin Lum- 
er Co. 

W. W. Scott, Bridgeport, Ohio; T. Scott Lumber Co. 

S. “As Wagner, Columbus, Ohio; John R. Gobey & Co. 

G. C. Davis, Newark, Ohio; P. Smith Sons Lumber Co. 
ct" = Swearingen, Columbus, Ohio; South Side Lumber 
0. 
- ys M. Hubbell, Urbana, Ohio; H. M. Hubbell Lum- 
er 
E. J. Flanet, Columbus, Ohio; the Teachout Sash, Door 
& Glass Co. 

C. C. Coyle, Galion, Ohio; the Galion Lumber Co, 

BE. J. Koos, Newark, Ohio, the Newark Lumber Co. 

% B. Jabson, Columbus, Ohio; Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co. 

George Linham, St. Albans, W. Va.; American Column 
& Lumber Co. 

J. at Gobey, Columbus, Ohio; John R. Gobey & Co. 

E. G. Hernstein, Chillicothe, Ohio; Sterling Planing 
Mill & Lumber Co. 

J. Pearch, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

E.. H. Kiesy, Columbus, Ohio; H. H. Giesy & Bros. 

B. P. Whedon, Bay City, Mich.; W. D. Young & Co. 
James H. Barr, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. Wilson, jr., Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

B. J. Throop, Columbus, Ohio; Throop Martin Co. 

A. G. Ranch, Cleveland, Ohio: Mills-Carleton Co. : 
—a Yoder, Belle Center, Ohio; Belle Center Lum- 
r . 
John G. Simon, Cleyeland, Ohio; the Simon Lumber Co. 











H. P. Blake, Cleveland, Ohio; the Advance Lumber Co. 

A. D. Ware, Dayton, Ohio; Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 

W. A. Moore, Columbus, Ohio; H. H. Giesy & Bros. 

, E. R. Albaugh, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Logan County Lum- 
yer Co. 

W. A. Cool, Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. Cool & Son. 

KF. D. W ebber, Mansfield, Ohio; F. D. Webber & Sons. 

Roy Webber, Mansfield, Ohio; F. D. Webber & Sons. 

A. R. Filson, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Quincy Lumber Co. 

F. G. Curtis, Zanesville, Ohio; Curtis & Co. 

S. W. Clark, Zanesville, Ohio; William Buchanan. 
oe M. Dingfelder, Hamilton, Ohio; W. M. Dingfelder 
& Co. 

J. J. Linehan, Pittsburg, Pa.; Linehan Lumber Co. 

John Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio; Diamond Glass Co. 

W. G. T. Saint, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

L. F. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio; Central Lumber Co. 

J. W. Pollny, Columbus, Ohio; J. H. Zinn. 

W. H. Nigh, Ironton, Ohio; the Nigh Lumber Co. 

H. G. Irwin, Ashland, Ky.; Licking River Lumber Co. 

H. C. Creith, Columbus, Ohio; H. C. Creith & Co. 

aan L. Bringman, Garyville, La.; Lyon Cypress Lum- 


a mn Leach, Columbus, Ohio; Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 
O. A. Leach, Columbus, Ohio; Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 
C. A. Rasser, Arcanum, Ohio; W. F. Rasser Lumber Co. 
H. L. Mickle, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. L. Mickle Lumber Co. 
H. P. Wiborg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wiborg-Hanna Co. 

A. W. Rand, Memphis, Tenn.; Memphis Column Co. 

B. F. Vansant, Ashland, Ky.; W. H. Dawkins Lumber 


M. J. Bergin, Columbus, Ohio. 
G. W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo. 
M. A. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio; M. A. Hayward & 


A. Wilson, Wheeling, W. Va.; W. Wilson Sons. 
. ox H. Wells, Charleston, W. Va.; Fh Planing 
fill Co. 


F. L. Cheney, Pittsburg, Pa.; Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Co. 

H. M. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio; M. A. Hayward & Son. 

W. W. Dempsey, Johnstown, Pa. 

Irwin Earl, Detroit, Mich.; True & True Co. 

John Hickey, Toledo, Ohio; West Toledo. Lumber Co. 

John Q. Adams, Jamestown, Ohio; Adams & Thuma. 

i. G. Sheldon, Fremont, Ohio; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

T. B. Clark, Xenia, Ohio; Dowell & Torrence Lumber Co. 

L. E. Gleason, Van Wert, Ghio; Gleason Lumber Co. 

©. R. Hopkins, Custar, Ohio; Hopkins Lumber Co. 

W. H. Flinn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Richey, Halsted & Quick. 
—— H. Fisher, Oshkosh, Wis.; Gould Manufactur- 
ng Co. 

W. S. Sterrett, Cincinnati, Ohio; the Sterrett Lumber Co. 

H. B. Schwartz, Toledo, Ohio; Goodsell Manufactur- 


zy Co. 
T. C. Lloyd, Oxford, Ohio. 
J. A. Porter, Middletown, Ohio; J. A. Porter & Co. 
G. A. Wilder, Mansfield, Ohio; Robert Hixon Lumber Co. 
B. Pelton, Medina, Ohio; Wood Co. 
J. -” Frankeberger, Mansfield, Ohio; Mansfield Lum- 
ber Co. 
A. R. Carter, Mansfield, Ohio; Carter-Mann Lumber Co. 
R. 8S. Rumyon, Mansfield, Ohio; Carter-Mann Lumber Co. 
Frank Wuichet, Dayton, Ohio; A. Gebhart & Co. 
G. G. Myers, Rising Sun, Ohio. 
L. B. Elswick, Cincinnati, Ohio; Riemeier Lumber Co. 
G. H. Riemeier, Cincinnati, Ohio; Riemeier Lumber Co. 
T. B. Steinman, Minster, Ohio. 
T. J. McFarlan, Norwood, Ohio; the Dexter Lumber Co. 
Henry Scheetz, Youngstown, Ohio; Sheetz Bros. 
Charles F. Bisel, Hamilton, Ohio. 
W. W. Stone, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone Lumber Co. 
Philip Hernstein, Circleville, Ohio. 
J. W. Bysun, Gloucester, Ohio; Athens Lumber Co. 
H. B. Nelson, Columbus, Ohio; C. T. Nelson Co. 
F. D. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio; McDonald & Torrence 
Lumber Co. 
D. C. Snook, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lockland Lumber Co. 
A. M. Stearns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lockland Lumber Co. 
H. C. Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio. 
John Neumeyer, Trenton, Ohio; John Neumeyer & Co. 
J. T. Blair, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stearns Co. 
M. J. Ely, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stearns Co. 
G. L. Freeman, Toledo, Ohio; Kelsey & Freeman. 
F. C. MeGrayel, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robinson Lumber Co. 
T. B. Kirby, Cincinnati, Ohio; Stearns Co. 
Hoffman, Circleville, Ohio; F. Hoffman. 
J. A. Shader, Piqua, Ohio; Wright & Kuntz Lumber Co. 
M. S. Shaw, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert H. Jenks Lum- 
ber Co. 
C. Shaw, Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co. 
J. A. Slanser, Larue, Ohio; J. A. Slanser Lumber Co. 
Herman Panning, Hamler, Ohio; Panning Bros. 
L. B. James, Columbus, Ohio; George D. Cross Lum- 
ber Co. 
Frank Lowe, Columbus, Ohio. 
F. E. Kimball, Cleveland, Ohio; Southern Lumber Co. 
L. G. Anderson, Franklin, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lum- 


ie French, Jeffersonville, Ohio. 

Wesley Baker, Pittsburg, Ohio. 

Cc. T. Delk, Pittsburg, Ohio. 

Frank F. King, Peebles, Ohio; F. F. King Lumber Co. 

Ira King, Sardinia, Ohio; Ira King Lumber Co. 

J. M. Wineland, Bryan, Ohio; Stine & Ervin Lumber Co. 

F. C. Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; Parker-Bell Lumber Co. 

H. R. Butler, Ada, Ohio; Ada Coal & Lumber Co. 

F. W. Landfear, Cleveland, Ohio; Saginaw Bay Co. 

W. W. Francis, Troy, Ohio; Francis, Clemm & Co. 

P. M. Dohner, Gordon, Ohio; the Dohner & Mole Co. 
oatn G. Sharp, Youngstown, Ohio; B. C. Tibbits Lum- 
er Co. 

E. F. Owen, Glendale, Ohio; Lockland Lumber Co. 

C. W. Sowles, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. W. Sowles Lum- 
ber Co. 

J. L. Oldham, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 

. ng Fritchey, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lum- 
er Co. 

Cc. C. Penhorwood, Marysville, Ohio; Marysville Lum- 


| 


ber Co. 
George V. Heller, Marysville, Ohio; Marysville Lum- 
ber Co. 


J. D. Farley, New Orleans, La.; Lawson Red Copper Co. 

E. R. Lytle, Deshler, Ohio; the Lytle Lumber Co. 

W. R. Ricks, Cleveland, Ohio; the Mills-Carlton Co. 

B. M. Forbes, Lewisburg, Ohio; B. M. Forbes & Co. 

W. E. Ewers, Columbus, Ohio; Ewers Lumber Co. 

ss W. Saffell, Columbus, Ohio; Sowers-Leach ~wy.4 Co. 

George A. Callam, Kenton, Ohio; John Callam & C 

E. Boulton, Kenton, Ohio; John ‘Callam & Co. 

Fs McDowell, Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lum- 
er Co. 

James Anderson, Sidney, Ohio; Buckeye Churn Co. 

W. H. Madden, Corwin, Ohio; W. H. Madden & Co. 

R. W. Crofoot, Troy, Ohio. 

S. A. Linhart, Bloomdale, Ohio. 

W. C. Linhart, Bloomdale, Ohio; 8S. A. Linhart. 

O. Wollenweber, Marion, Ohio; Wollenweber Lumber Co. 

W. W. Ackley, Caldwell, Ohio; Caldwell Planing Mill. 

BR. L. Edwards, Dayton, Ohio. 

J. T. Matthews, Marion, Ohio; Wollenweber Lumber Co. 

T. B. Van Alstine, Youngstown, Ohio; Youngstown 
Lumber Co. 

F. A. Schultz, Rock Island, Ill.; Rock Island Sash & 
Door Works 
e, Martin, Marion, Ohio; Implement Manufactur- 
ng Co. 

Cc. G. McLaughlin, Columbus, Ohio; McLavghlin-Hoff- 
man Lumber Co. 

Sidney Young, Marion, Ohio; Cincinnati Sash & Door Co. 

E. F. Brock, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Sash & Door 


0. 
James J. Knox, Columbus, Ohio; James J. Knox Lum- 
r 


e: 5 
C. M. Reall, Cleveland, Ohio; Clifton Park Lumber Co. 
S. BE. Putnam, Cleveland, Ohio; Putnam & Savidge. 
F. A. Howard, Franklin, Pa.; W. O. Howard & Son. 
Joseph T. Morton, Pittsburg, Pa.; Empire Lumber Co. 
H. J. Remhard, Columbus, Ohio. : 

D. Earl, Jackson Center, Ohio; Earl Manufactur- 


ing Co. 
T. Flanney, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
F. S. Smith, Toledo, Ohio; Robert Hixon Lumber Co. 
a B. Wick, Hamilton, Ohio; Martin Wick Lum- 
r Co. 

















RETAILERS OF THE UNION ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER DEALERS AND THEIR FRIENDS, PHOTOGRAPHED AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, JANUARY 22, 1908. 
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LUMBER DEALERS OF NEBRASKA IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Subjects of Vital Importance in Association Work Ably Set Forth by President Fries and Secretary Critchfield. 


OmAHA, Nes., Jan. 23.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
called to order at 10 a. m. Tuesday, in the assembly 
rooms of the Rome hotel. The address of President 
M. L, Fries was as follows: 


\ President’s Address. 


Before entering upon the important business of this 
association and the discussion of the matters that await 
your consideration allow me to say that as an associa- 
tion we have passed through during the last two years 
one of the most trying ordeals in our history and have 
come out of it so far without the smell of fire upon our 
garments. Since we met one year ago we have been 
continually under this same cloud, with the dark shadow 
still resting upon us, but we believe that the darkest 
hour is past, that light is just ahead and that day is 
breaking. 

The one thing that concerns us most at present, and 
for the time being overshadows and outshines all other 
considerations, is the suit that was instituted against 
us two years ago by the attorney general. We have all 
been in great hopes that this suit would have been set- 
tled long ago before this annual meeting. We could then 
have discussed it in all its bearings and all its results. 
As it is we deem it best not to touch upon this question 
at present further than to state to the membership just 
where the case stands. After many delays on the part 
of the state the case finally came to trial before a ref- 
eree appointed by the supreme court, and his decision 
has been entirely in our favor. His findings of the law 
and the facts in the case have been submitted to the 
supreme court. The question has been argued before 
the court by the attorneys on both sides. There is noth- 
ing more to be done than to await the court’s decision. 


Work of the Association. 


I want in my remarks today to dwell particularly upon 

our work in the past—what we have done and what we 
have tried to do. Our work has been entirely as much 
in the interest of the consumer and the general public 
as it has been in our own interest. I use the word en- 
tirely and I mean entirely. Not one act of ours as an 
association but what has been in the interest of the gen- 
eral public. Not one thing that we have done but what 
has been in the interest of the people at large. Not one 
thing that we have tried to do but what, had we ac- 
complished it, would have been in the interest of the 
yublic. 
‘ Some of these assertions will be considered strong by 
those who do not understand the facts in the case, but 
I submit to you, gentlemen, if I am not telling the simple 
truth. We have not been understood by many. We have 
not had a “square deal” before the bar of public opinion. 
We have been maligned and persecuted for selfish politi- 
cal ends. We have been accused of combining to ad- 
vance the price of lumber to the consuming public. No 
statement was ever further from the truth. I want to 
say to you, and say it in all sincerity, that the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has had nothing more to 
do with the price of iumber than the postmasters’ asso- 
ciation has had to do with the price of stamps. If this 
association was to be dissolved today it would be a pub- 
lic calamity. The lumber dealers of this state as a class 
would not lose as much by the dissolving of this associa- 
tion as the public would lose. There is no class of peo- 
ple in the country that fought the high prices of lumber 
so persistently and so vigorously as the retail lumber 
dealers. There is no class of people in the country that 
has been so injured financially by the high price of lum- 
ber as the retail lumber dealers, If there has been a 
lumber trust in the country we have been its victims 
and felt its effects much more than the consumer. 


An Era of High Prices. 


I leave it to you, gentlemen, if these statements are 
not absolutely true. While the general public has had 
to pay higher prices for its lumber, it also has had to 
pay higher prices for everything else, for it has been an 
era of high prices. The rapid advance in the price of 
lumber has robbed the retail dealer of his legitimate 
profits and the last three years have not been profitable 
years to him. I want to say to you that in the last three 
years thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber has been 
sold out of my yard that I could not replace for the 
money. I have sent red cedar shingles out of my yard 
for $3.50 a thousand when the wholesale price was $4 
and there was no place that I could get them for less. 
Our cause has been the people’s cause. Our fight has 
been the people’s fight. We have never been a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade ourselves, but we have been op- 
posed to and fighting what we supposed to be combina- 
tions. 

You remember at our annual meeting one year ago and 
at our annual meeting two years ago, outside of the fact 
that the wholesalers made a display of the different kinds 
of woods which was of great benefit to us and the pub- 
lic as well, we spent the entire time of these two meet- 
ings inquiring into the causes of the rapid advance in 
lumber prices. We sent for representatives of the dif- 
ferent manufacturing associations in the south and rep- 
resentatives of the Western Pine Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation and representatives of the different Pacific coast 
manufacturing associations. Those representatives we 
had before us on the carpet, we plied them with ques- 
tions, we tried to show them that the price on lumber 
was ruining out trade, we did everything in our power to 


_ get them to recede from the position they had taken. 


Can anyone say that our work aleng that line has not 
been in the interest of the general public? 

We spent the entire time of our annual meeting three 
years ago in discussing the short weights on coal and 
in trying to find some way to prevent its continuance. 
The evil reached that point when practically. every car 
came short from two to eight tons and the dealers had 
no recourse. They had appealed to the railroad com- 
panies time and again in vain. The practice became 
so great and so continuous and the dealers so discour- 
aged that they felt the burden becoming greater than 
they could bear. The association took the matter up and 
after strenuous efforts got relief along that line. Can 


anyone say that our work with the railroads in the coal 


matter was not in the interest of the public? 


Saving on Demurrage. 


We spent nearly the entire time of one annual meet- 
ing discussing the demurrage question. Our work along 
that line has saved the people of the state nearly $10,000 
annually. This demurrage question has been the greatest 
one with which we have had to contend and our work 
in that direction will not be completed until we get a 
reciprocal demurrage law on the statute books. of this 
state. We have made the effort and failed because the 
members of our legislature did not realize the importance 
of the question. But our failure must not discourage us. 
We must continue our efforts with coming legislatures 
until we are successful. 

Few people, probably even of the membership of this as- 
sociation, realize what our efforts with the railroads have 
been on this demurrage question. A committee of three 
of the coal dealers’ association and a committee of three 
of the lumber dealers’ assocjation, together with the sec- 
retary of each of these associations and myself, making 
nine in all, met representatives of the different car serv- 


ice associations three years ago at the Paxton hotel, 
Omaha. We spent two days there laboring with those 
men and had the hottest kind of discussions before we 
could get them to even modify their arbitrary demurrage 
rules. We finally succeeded in getting them to accede 
to our demands. Is there any one that will dare say 
that our work on the demurrage proposition has not been 
in the interest of the general public? 

You remember there was a- time, about three years 
ago, when the western manufacturers charged $2 a thou- 
sand more for lumber delivered in Brokenbow, Ravenna, 
Grand Island or any of the interior towns than they did 
for the same lumber carried on to Lincoln or Omaha. 
We considered that an injustice and nothing more than 
a holdup. By hard work at one of our annual meetings 
we got that practice entirely stopped. The consumer at 
all the interior points where that practice was carried on 
was thereby saved $2 a thousand on all western lumber. 
Will anyone be so foolish as to dispute such a self evi- 
dent fact? Is it not plain to everyone that no one man 
could have done this, that we must have organization to 
fight these battles and carry out these reforms for the 
general good? , 

Insurance Savings. 

The insurance feature we have in connection with this 
association is saving us over 50 percent of our insurance. 
It is plain to everyone that a saving in all these expenses 
to the dealer is a saving to the consumer. We have 
worked for years to get a 40-cent rate on Pacific coast 
products to all Nebraska points, the same as they have 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. We are now engaged in 
fighiing the diverting charges or reconsignment charges 
that the railroads are trying to enforce against us. If 
we are not successful in this fight it will Work a great 
hardship to the dealers and consequently an added bur- 
den on the people, because a large percent of our lum- 
ber is bought in transit and the reconsignment charges 
are but an added expense. On the theory, which is the 
correct one, that the consumer pays the freight, all these 
added expenses that are put upon the dealer are but 
additional burdens on the consuming public. Can any- 
one truthfully say that our efforts and labor on all these 
important questions have not been in the interests of 
the public? 

Opposed to Combination. 

As an association we have shunned anything and 
everything that savored of combination or anything that 
had the appearance of evil. We love our state and have 
respect for its laws. We gladly uphold the hands of our 
officers in their endeavor to enforce them. I know that 
our board of directors have taken especial pains to see 
that no law was violated by this association. And I 
can say further that this association has not knowingly 
violated any law either of this state or nation. Bight 
or ten years ago I was a member of a different organiza- 
tion of business men in this state and just as soon as 
they began to talk of price agreements among the deal- 
ers and arrange for forfeitures in case of violation of 
these agreements I dropped out of that association and 
have not been a member of it since. Some years ago 
our association was connected with what was called the 
Bureau of Information, but just as soon as they began 
to advocate some line of action that we thought might 
be contrary to the laws of our state we withdrew and 
ae not been connected with the ‘‘Bureau”’ since that 
time. 

I repeat, we are not now and have not been in any 
sense knowingly a combination in restraint of trade. 
And we have not hesitated to vigorously oppose any or- 
ganization we thought was stifling competition or re- 
straining trade, fixing prices or pooling profits. Our 
meetings have all been public meetings and our discus- 
sions have all been public discussions. And the more 
people that we can get out to attend our meetings and 
listen to our discussions the better we like it. I believe 
I am safe in saying that no organization of business men 
in this state has accomplished so much for the public good 
as this organization. I believe I am safe in saying that 
no organization of business men in this state has kept 
so entirely within the law as this organization. There 
is no other organization in this state of any kind that 
has opposed the railroads so vigorously and so persistent- 
ly on the freight rate questions, on the question of de- 
murrage and on the reconsignment charges as has this 
organization. 

Our association has not always had justice at the hands 
of the public because the public has not always under- 
stood us or understood just what we are trying to do. 
I believe in publicity in business as well as in other 
things. I believe we should take the public into our 
confidence and tell them just what we are trying to ac- 
complish. Point out to them the things for which we 
stand and for which we strive and ten to one they will 
be with us. I have talked these matters over with doz- 
ens of my customers and when I have made them un- 
derstand our objects.and aims and what we stand for 
and are striving to accomplish I find them in effort and 
sympathy with me to a man. I believe all other lumber 
dealers in the state should do the same. Make it a 
point, even if it is necessary to go a little out of your 
way, to make your customers familiar with these things. 
The hearts of the people are right and they are lovers 
of justice and fair play and we can not go very far 
wrong if we stay close to the people and take them into 
our confidence in business matters. They may be misled 
for a time by selfish, designing, two-by-four, peanut poli- 
ticians who think that by so doing they can advance 
their own political ends, but it does not take the people 
long to detect the false from the true and in the end 
truth is mighty and will prevail. 


Public Duty. 

The lumbermen of this state have a public duty to 
perform as well as a private one. If they do not per- 
form that public duty their private interests sometimes 
suffer in consequence. If the lumbermen are not politi- 
cians it is_high time they were getting to be, in the 
sense of taking an interest in public affairs and seeing 
that none but honest men get into office. The people’s 
interests sometimes suffer grievously by reason of a 
dishonest political blatherskite getting into office and 
using that office for political ends. 

I am a republican, but I will vote for an honest demo- 
crat before I will vote for a dishonest republican. Let 
it be distinctly understood that any man should be sent 
to his eternal political doom who uses his office for 
selfish ‘ends or for any other purpose except in the in- 
terests of the people he represents. All men should be 
politicians to that extent. It is a duty we owe to our- 
selves, to our neighbors, to the community in which we 
reside and to the state. Let the men engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and in commercial pursuits, and in 
all other pursuits, forget party interests for their coun- 
try’s good, and let them see to it that every dishonest 
political demagog who has been using his office for his 
own political advancement be consigned to eternal and 
everlasting political oblivion, no matter to what political 
party he may belong. When you have done these things, 
gentlemen,.then and not till then, will you be good citi- 
zens as well as good business men and lumbermen. 


A Just Cause. 

Now, gentlemen, what of the future of this associa- 
tion? Our work is not yet completed, neither is it half 
done. Our cause is just. Our fight is a holy fight. We 
should not be discouraged. We have accomplished much, 


but we have much more yet to accomplish. We should 
not abate one particle of our zeal. We should not recede 
one point from any stand we have taken. We should 
first be sure we are right, then go ahead, turning neither 
to the right nor to the left. Once started in the right 
course, we should not allow ourselves to be swerved by 
any idle wind. We must give our cause greater publicity. 
We must enlist the sympathy and hearty coéperation of 
all the agricultural and commercial interests of the state. 
Our every undertaking has been in their interest as well 
as our own. When we get them to see and understand 
that such is the case our work will be much easier of 
accomplishment. 

In the past we have endeavored too much to make 
this fight alone and have not sought the help and coip- 
eration ‘of others. That has been one of our mistakes. 
We must enlist the help of the agricultural classes and 
all those engaged in different lines of business, and we 
will then have smocther sailing. I believe, gentlemen, 
that sympathy and ‘1elp are coming. The clouds of ad- 
versity are breaking up and clearing away. The sky is 
getting clearer and the sun is almost shining. I feel 
very much encouraged over the outlook for our work. If 
we are allowed to continue our work unmolested there 
is no doubt but what it will be much easier in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

The seeds of prejudice have been sown deep and in 
fertile soil, the public mind has been fermented against 
us by designing men itching for office, and we have had 
the shafts of calumny and vituperation hurled against 
us; but in the face of all this, with the waves of abuse 
dashing against us on every hand and the storms of 
prejudice pelting us from every quarter, we have stood 
like the rock of Gibraltar in the midst of the storm and 
not one of the envious darts has prevailed against us. 
Gentlemen, the tide has turned, the waves are receding, 
and we are left unharmed with our pennants flying to 
the breeze, with clearer sailing ahead and in our hearts 
a stronger determination than ever to fight for those 
principles for which we are contending. 

Gentlemen, I thank you heartily for the encourage- 
ment and attention you have given me. I have spoken 
strongly on these subjects today, but I feel strongly in 
these matters and these sentiments come from the very 
bottom of my heart. We have been so grievously wronged 
and so woefully misunderstood and so persisently abused 
that it is wellnigh impossible to mention these matters 
at all without using strong language. Gentlemen, I have 
aimed throughout to present to you a truthful statement 
of the facts as I believe and know them to be. If I 
have made a misstatement it has not been intentional 
and I will be glad if anyone will set me right. 

Gentlemen, I am glad indeed to meet you all here to- 
day. It is good for us who are engaged in the same line 
of business in the state to lay aside business cares once 
a year and meet here and commingle freely in social in- 
tercourse. If our work was otherwise all completed the 
social features alone of our organization would pay us 
well for coming together. I believe it helps to adjust 
more than all other influences combined the friction and 
contention that arise between the different elements of 
the trade. Laying aside all pecuniary considerations, 
our individual social relations should be an important 
factor in our organization. 


The Social Side. 


It is not all of life nor all of business to sell and make 
money. There is a social side that is often neglected in 
our chase and strife after the almighty dollar. He lives 
longest who lives best. We are very apt to get so 
wrapped up in the affairs of our business that we forget 
that we owe a duty to those around us. Would it not 
be well for us in this organization to cultivate the social 
side to the fullest extent possible? I hope this meeting 
will be profitable to us all. I desire to see each indi- 
vidual here present gain information and enjoyment and 
go home feeling that it was good to have been here. 

In behalf of the board of directors and other officers 
of this association and for myself I want to thank the 
membership for their loyalty, encouragement and good 
will. Without your sympathy and moral support we could 
not have succeeded as well as we have. Asking your 
favorable indulgence for the many mistakes I may make 
while presiding over this convention. I will not occupy 
more of your valuable time, but await your further 
pleasure. 

Secretary Critchfield highly praised the report of the 
president and explained some features of the legal trou- 
ble in which the members of the association had been 
involved. He then read his report: 


Secretary’s Address. 

The last year has been the most eventful and inter- 
esting for your secretary of any previous year in the 
history of this association. 

You will remember that at the very opening of our 
convention, held one year ago at Lincoln, our honor- 
able attorney general got busy and placed in the hands 
of the sheriff of Lancaster county 115 subpcenas com- 
manding as many of our lumber dealers in this state to 
appear at a certain date to give an account of their 
actions before the supreme court of Nebraska. You will 
also bear in mind that not a lumber dealer ‘took to the 
woods” or left the convention by reason of this unique 
and hasty action on the part of the authorities, but 
instead of hunting cover, much to the surprise of the 
sheriff, who had been instructed by the wouldbe ‘‘trust 
busters” to use his detective ability in heading off the 
anticipated stampede of the members of the convention, 
your secretary and other officers appeared before each 
session and, in presence of the officer of the law, served 
the subpcenas on every man present who was called for. 
After the close of the convention we mailed the rest of 
the subpcenas to those not present. Nearly every man 
accepted service and was present the day set for hear- 
ing. The evidence given, if published in full, would 
serve to enlighten the public mind on the much mooted 
question of the hour at that time—‘What makes lumber 
so high?’ Such was the effect upon the referee before 
whom the case was tried, as indicated by his decision 
in exonerating our association and its officers from any 
blame whatever as to advance in prices of lumber. The 
result of this interesting hearing before the referee is 


.well known to most of you. Former Supreme Judge 


A. M. Post, before whom the case was tried, decided that 
no conspiracy ocr restriction of trade existed because of 
the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association or through its 
influence or action. 


Persecuted by ‘Trust’? Hunters. 


Not content with calling over 150 lumber dealers of 
this state into Lincoln and trying to produce a stampede 
in our convention by serving over 100 subpcenas during 
the sessions; begging the court for postponement of the 
case three or four times for one excuse or another; send- 
ing out over the state special detectives under and by 
authority of the great seal of the state, with instructions 
to go through the offices of our lumber dealers, without 
regard to their legal rights as to best citizens and lum- 
ber dealers, and the fair and impartial decision of the 
referee, exonerating our association from guilt of the 
charges brought against us by the state, the attorney 
general filed a brief before the court appealing from the 
finding as rendered by Referee Post. The brief would 
make a good addition to the library of any lumber dealer, 
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and if he could make himself believe that it is based 
upon the truth as it existed he would then begin to 
realize his meanness and would quit at once. 

Your secretary, together with several of the officers of 
this association, was present at most of the hearing, 
and especially your humble servant, who was made the 
“star” witness and the principal object of attack and cen- 
sure by the attorneys for the state and the public press. 
The entire correspondence of the secretary's office, in- 
cluding all letters received and copies of letters written, 
was scrutinized and aired before the court with the 
avowed purpose of trying to establish the fact that we 
are a trust and that the prayer of the petition, that we 
be enjoined from fixing or advancing the price of lumber, 
ought to be granted. The evidence very plainly and 
conclusively showed that in order to do this it would be 
necessary that we must increase the acreage and growth 
f timber, increase the output of the manufacturers, 
inerease the facilities and promptness of transportation 
ind diminish the demand for building material. 


Entitled to Credit. 

We are willing to admit that the demand has been 
diminished during the last three months and that a 
very great desire on the part of the manufacturers to 
increase their output at a very much lower price has 
been evident, but we never will plead guilty to the charge 
that the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association has had 
anything to do with the advance in prices of lumber. On 
the contrary, we believe that the association should be 
siven credit for advocating and bringing about conditions 
which have had the effect of getting lumber and other 
building material to the consuming public, which is up to 
erade and free from excessive freights, demurrage or other 
illegitimate overcharges, which would have otherwise 
been charged up to the cost of the material and finally to 
the consumer. 

The case now rests with the supreme court, and by its 
decision we must abide; and should we be enjoined as 
an association from continuing our good work we believe 
that it will be only a few years until smaller towns of 
Nebraska will grow up with woods and moss, while the 
catalog house and poacher will dictate the prices of 
building materials, and that we will then be up against 
one of the most gigantic monopolies the country has ever 
experienced. 

Cancelation of Orders. 


Early in the season our time began to be fully em- 
ployed in the adjustment of claims between our retailers 
ind the western manufacturers, caused in the most part 
by the apparent inability of the shingle manufacturers 
to fill orders taken at a low price. 

The subject of cancelation of orders should be a topic 
of discussion at this meeting and careful attention and 
serious thought given the matter. The sudden and ex- 
treme fluctuations of the markets on lumber and shingles 
have a tendeney to break the rules of trade, amd cause 
our dealers, not only the retailers, who are composed of a 
class of men of such an extremely diversified tempera- 
ment, but even the average manufacturer will sometimes 
seek to take advantage of the situation and cancel an 
order, if the slightest excuse can be put forth to justify 
the act, in trying to save a few dollars. 

From reports reaching this office from manufacturers 
and wholesalers west and south, and no less from the 
lumber dealers of our own state, we find conditions 
which all good business men must look upon as _ indi- 
cating so large a departure from good trade ethics as to 
excite alarm which will tend to undermine the stability 
of the lumber trade. It is no doubt a fact that many 
instances have occurred during the last year, through 
the difficulties of the car situation or when the market 
has taken an upward turn, wherein many of the ship- 
pers have defaulted in filling orders taken at a low price, 
to the very great annoyance and loss of the retailer, 
whose trade has suffered therefrom. But this condition, 
though it may be directly attributed to the fault of a few 
manufacturers or wholesalers, on account of rising mar- 
ket failing to fill orders, in no sense excuses the conduct 
of the retailer who, having ordered cars in good faith 
from reputable firms, seeks cancelation for the reason 
of a drop in the price or dullness of' trade, especially the 
case when an order has been confirmed and the goods 
already en route. 

Commercial integrity is the basis of all business trans- 
actions, and the merchant who orders goods takes upon 
himself the risks and mutations of a rising or falling 
market, and while we may be willing to incur the risk 
of a lawsuit, yet we should not fail to consider the effect 
upon our commercial standing, if it should result in an 
unwarranted cancelation or breaking of contract. 

t will be admitted that in many instances shipments 
are made by some manufacturers whieh will not bear 
inspection under the most liberal construction of the 
grading rules adopted by the manufacturers themselves, 
and often stock of this sort is not desirable at any price; 
but a eareful examination should be made of a shipment 
to see that a complaint on account of off grade is well 
founded, allowing due credit for material that is above 
grade. 

In times like the present, when the financial world is 
suffering from depression, there is a double call to con- 
sider well the effect of a refusal to carry out to the 
fullest extent, even to a loss, of all honorable engage- 
ments. Especially is this true in the case of refusal to 
accept shipments when it may result in a greater loss to 
the shipper than to ourselves. 

The frequency of complaints which have been referred 
to this office of late. from shippers and consignees, impels 
us to call the attention of all dealers to the fact that 
unwarranted refusals to fill orders by the manufacturers 
or wholesalers, or cancelation by purchasers, can only 
have the effect of weakening individual credit and of 
prolonging the days of trade depression. 

These differences, partially caused by sudden changes 
in markets, and the inability of railroads to furnish 
equipment to deliver the stuff promptly, and the refusal 
by the retailers to accept the stuff, have increased the 
work of the secretary to such an extent that we believe 
it is necessary for this association to appoint an arbi- 
trating committee consisting of three members whose 
duty it shall be to assist in adjusting these differences 
from time to time. 

It has been suggested by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association that our dealers indorse the plan 
of submitting all claims for off grade shipments of lum- 
ber and shingles to the bureau of inspection of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. We quite 
agree that there ought to be some bureau or arbitration 
committee to which all these matters can be refrred, but 
believe that in justice to oyr retail dealers our associa- 
tion or Nebraska lumber dealers should have some repre- 
sentation on such a committee. : 

We therefore recommend that at this meeting a com- 
mittee of at least three practical retail lumber dealers be 
elected as am arbitration committee whose duty it shall 
be to pass upon all claims referred to it for adjustment, 
and that its findings shall be final as far as the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is concerned. 


Worth of the Organization. 

The -loyalty of the members of this association in 
standing by it and paying their dues, even in the face 
of the adverse sentiment and critcisms on the part of the 
uninformed, who could see nothing but the earmarks of a 
gigantic trust, is truly remarkable. |The real worth of 
the organization in meeting the problems which threaten 
the very existence of the retail lumber business is being 
more and more understood. Its very existence in name 
serves as a protection to those who are not members and 
who do not contribute to its support. 

_ Without an organization of some sort lumber yards in 
Nebraska would very soon be at a discount rather than 
at par or premium as they now stand. This is not on 





account of the objects or effects of the association being 
carried out to establish prices, profits or restrictions in 
trade, as anticipated, and for which we were assailed 
before the courts by the overambitious politicians, but 
by reason of our protection from unethical trade and 
imposition upon the part of the manufacturer at whose 
mercy we are subject for all and every article and stick 
of lumber we handle, or from the imposition of railroads 
or from the enactment of unjust demurrage, liens or other 
laws, through the efforts and influence of those who 
would seek to profit at the expense of the lumbermen, 
who pay cash for their stock and trust it out to their 
customers promiscuously. 

“The investment of labor and capital in the lumber 
business is greater than that in any other business car- 
ried on in this state. More credit is extended to the 
people than in any other business, and we handle our 
goods at a less percent of profit than in any other busi- 
ness of the same volume. Therefore we have a right to 
protect our investment, and in this way we are protecting 
our customers. Demurrage claims, freight overcharges 
and all losses by reason of bad accounts not secured by 
mechanic’s lien, and all other and every expense, must 
ultimately be paid by the customer. Even the attorney 
fees and other unnecessary expenses forced upon us by 
our honorable attorney general must be borne by the 
consumers, or the people whom they represent. 

Notwithstanding the courts have temporarily enjoined 
us from publishing a bulletin giving the list of the mem- 
bers and nonmembers of this association, yet many of 
our wholesalers and manufacturers have continued their 
membership as honorary members, among whom are the 
following: 

Honorary Members. 

Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nebraska Bridge Lbr. & Supply Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Cc. J. Carter Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Curtis & Bartlett Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

M. A. Disbrow *& Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Seattle, Wash.; rep- 
resented by J. P. Lansing, Minneapolis. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

Cc. W. Hull Co., Omaha, Neb. 

National Lumber & Box Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; repre- 
sented by Wilber Martin, Beatrice. 

Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Erford & Walker, Lincoln, Neb. 

Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Rock Island Sash & Door Mfg. Co., Rock Island, III. 

William Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo. 

Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis.; represented 
by C. M. Kincaide & Co. 

Grayson-McLeod Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Van Cleve Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

White River Lbr. Co., Mason, Wis. 

Rice Lake Lbr. Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Southern Pine Lbr. Co., Texarkana, Ark. 

Trinity River Lhbr. Co., Houston, Tex. 

W. S. Perrin & Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Antrim Lbr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hallack & Howard Lbr. Co., Denver, Col. 

Interstate Lbr. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Foster Lbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

The members of these joint conventions are under 
special obligations to the W. R. Pickering Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., for furnishing the neat cover on the 
official program which was mailed out a few weeks ago. 

We hope that our dealers may be able to further recip- 
rocate with these several firms who have remained loyal 
to us as honorary members through the days of apparent 
adversity. 

We want to thank the board of directors and the mem- 
bership at large for their loyal support and prompt re- 
sponse as witnesses in the defense of the unwarranted 
charges brought against us. Many of our dealers ask 
us to refute the attacks and garbled statements of the 
press in giving the report of the progress of the trial, 
but upon advice of the board of directors and our attor- 
neys we refrained from doing this., We considered the 
source, like the old man with the kicking mule, and took 
it for granted that the press must of necessity be loyal 
to its prime cause—that of =— boosting—and that 
we must grin and bear it, at least until such time as the 
court would give a decision upon the law and evidence, 
and until some future time when we as dealers, by our 
voice and vote, might be of service in rendering a politi- 
cal verdict in self-defense of our good name. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let us voice the belief that a 
continuance of the usual trade awaits our lumber deal- 
ers for the coming season, and that the recent flurry in 
financial circles has been permanently adjusted. We 
believe bright prospects await us. 

The following is the statement of the finances of the 
association for the year ended January 20, 1908: 

The report of the treasurer showed on hand $641.32. 
The following committees were appointed: 

Auditing—C. A. Overstreet, Clay Center; H. H. Mohr, 
Pierce; P. D. Cornell, Plain View. 

Resolutions—A. Barnett, McCook; J. C. Newcomb, Friend; 
A. A. Tanner, Humboldt. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


An innovation in association meetings was a series 
of moving pictures, presented by C. J. Flack, Kansas 
City, Mo., general sales agent for the Redweod Manu- 
facturers’ Company. These pictures, about twenty-five 
in number, represented various phases of the production 
of redwood lumber, showing the cutting of the tree, skid- 
ding, railing, sawing and loading on vessel. In order 
to show the sawing process one end and a portion of 
the roof of the mill were removed. These films were 
produced at an expense of $2,800, and the exhibition 
proved highly entertaining to the lumbermen who had 
visited the redwood country and those who had not. 

A discussion ot the subjects of cancelation and the 
non-filling of orders occupied the rest of the session. 

R. W. Douglas, of Seattle, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, 
spoke along eloquent lines already made familiar. 

Following Mr. Douglas was a general discussion, 
varied in character, several dealers citing cases of non- 
filling of orders. Many questions were asked Mr. Dou- 
glas, and in answering one of them he said it would 
please him to see a suit brought against one of the 
railroads for the purpose of establishing a reasonable 
time for a shipment to arrive from Coast points to 
Mississippi or Missouri points. In answer to A. Barnett 
he said that approximately 15 percent of the red cedar 
shingles manufactured are sold to retail dealers, the 
remaining 85 percent to wholesalers. It was claimed on 
the retail side that shingles are too short, too thin and 
too few in a bunch. Mr. Douglas acknowledged that 
there were evils practiced by some of the Coast shingle 
manufacturers which should be corrected, and to bring 
this about was his purpose of visiting the annual meet- 
ings of the various retail associations. The shingle 
bureau needed the codperation of the associations, as the 
members of these associations know what is required in a 
shingle—the last analysis being that the customer must 


be pleased. He said that at the meeting that will be 
held in Tacoma, the latter part of February, several 
matters connected with the shingle question would be 
disposed of and urged the association to send represent- 
atives to the meeting. 

Robert S. Wilson, of Seattle, spoke from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer. 

William Krotter spoke very considerately. He thought 
that much trouble had been caused by the retail dealers 
not sufficiently understanding the methods of the west- 
ern manufactures and grades. 

The resolutions presented by Secretary Hotchkiss, of 
the Illinois association, at the convention of the North- 
western in Minneapolis last week, were read and received 
favorable comment. The mater is now in the hands of 
the committee on resolutions. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Following the report of the auditing committee a 
motion was carried that the association send a represen- 
tative to the Tacoma meeting. George C. Ingram was 
asked to explain the object of that meeting, which he 
did, in effect saying that the retail dealers might have a 
betcer acquaintance, which would mean a better under- 
standing with the west coast manufacturers. 

A motion, carried that the railroad committee, con- 
sisting of George Baldwin, T. U. Whiffin and E. D. 
Corell, be continued. Mr. Baldwin reminded the dealers 
that he thought they were not taking advantage of the 
law which made it obligatory on the railroad companies 
to weigh cars. of coal at the nearest point of destination. 

C. C. Flansbury, a Lincoln attorney, read a paper on 
‘*Nebraska Lumber Dealers Before the Law,’’ which 
reiterated its rights as claimed by the dealers in their 
suit with the state. 

The attendance was about the same as last year—450. 


Election of Officers. 

President—M. L. Fries, Arcadia. 

Vice president—George Baldwin, Crete. 

Both of these officials were reélected. 

As directors for three years— 

Lars Larsen, St. Paul. 

J. E. Newcomb, Friend. 

George C. Ingram, of Minneapolis, at some length 
explained the acquittal of the nineteen lumbermen who 
were indicted by the United States on the charge of 
improperly using the mails, and following his remarks 
read the opinion of Judge Lochren. 

C. H. Ketridge, Platt B. Walker and Met L. Saley 
spoke briefly. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

The report was presented by A. Barnett, of McCook, 
that part of it bearing on the resolutions presented by 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Hotchkiss at the Northwestern con- 
vention coming in for criticism. FE. 8. Clark, Gretna, 
objected, as every case, he thought, was an individual 
one. He considered himself capable of settling his own 
disputes. President Fries said he was afraid of the 
resolution as presented. This part of the report was 
changed, the resolutions, as adopted, reading as follows: 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That our association is again under obligation 
for the great hospitality and expense incurred by the Omaha 
dealers and jobbers for our entertainment, which makes our 
meetings so pleasant and enjoyable, and that we greatly 
appreciate what they do for us on these occasions. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the manage- 
ment of the Rome hotel for the many courtesies and con- 
veniences shown us, all of which are heartily enjoyed by 
those attending. 

Resolved, That we enjoy having our old friends of the 
lumber trade papers among us, and we hope the attendance 
of Mr. Saley, Mr. Ketridge and Platt Walker is as enjoyable 
to them as it is to our members, many of whom are their old 
friends. 

Resolved, That we were greatly entertained and instructed 
in the manner of getting logs to the mills and in the man- 
ufacture of redwood by the moving pictures and remarks of 
Mr. Flack, and that the association show its appreciation 
by a vote of thanks. 

WHEREAS, All the coal consumed in the state of Nebraska 
has to be shipped into this state, and as it is the universal 
practice of the coal mine operators and the railroads to 
collect charges on the weights as shown at the mines, be it 

Resolved, That our committee on legislation be urged to 
have a law enacted requiring all coal coming into the state 
be weighed over a track scale at the nearest point to the 
destination of the shipment. 

WHEREAS, The practice by the railroads in times when 
coal is scarce of confiscating commercial coal after it has 
been consigned to dealer results in a great injury and loss 
to those who are engaged in the coal trade: be it 

Resolved, That our legislative committee be urged to work 
for the enactment of a law requiring the railroad companies 
to pay to the dealer to whom the coal is consigned double 
the mine price for all coal confiscated while in transit. 

WHEREAS, The lumber dealers in Nebraska frequeatly sus- 
tain great loss by shipments being delayed in transit; be it 

Resolved, That our legislative committee be urged to 
assist and work in every way they can for the enactment 
of an equitable, _ yy demurrage law. 

Resolved, That the parcels post bill that is now being 
agitated before Congress is detrimental to the interests of 
the lumber dealers and that we disapprove of such a law. 

Resolved, That it would be a great benefit to the members 
of this association if delegates could attend the association 
meeting to be held at Tacoma, February 27, 28 and 29. 

Moved, That, if after an investigation by the Northwestern 
Illinois and Southwestern associations, they decide to adopt 
the resolutions as presented at the meeting of the North- 
western by Mr. Douglas and Mr. Hotchkiss, then the Ne- 
braska association take up and investigate said resolutiers, 


The meeting then adjourned. 
THE ENTERTAINMENT. 
(Special telegram to the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN.} 

OMAHA, NEB., Jan, 23.—The entertainment of the 
delegates to the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
annual was furnished in generous measure by the whole- 
sale trade of Omaha. This included providing the dele- 
gates and their ladies with 500 tickets to a performance 
of ‘‘Marrying Mary,’’ given at the Boyd theater. The 
Bradford-Kennedy Company provided a luncheon and 
tendered the further courtesy of a matinee to thirty 
of the visiting ladies. 
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“PROSECUTION INSTIGATED BY CATALOG HOUSES DEFEATED. 


Federal District Court at Minneapolis Holds Indictment Insufficient—None of the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—Just as everybody ex- 
pected the catalog house prosecution of northwestern 
retail lumbermen flattened out as soon as the court got 
a chance at the indictment. Judge William Lochren, of 
the federal district court, today heard arguments on the 
demurrer interposed by counsel for the nineteen de- 
fendants and their case was so clearly invincible that 
the expected two days’ argument was cut short. As 
soon as the lawyers had finished Judge Lochren handed 
out his decision, an oral statement sustaining the de- 
murrer and thereby quashing the indictment which the 
district attorney had been at such pains to secure. 

The first part of the decision was a clear statement 
of the issues in the case and Judge Lochren then 
analyzed the indictment, working without notes, but 
showing full knowledge of the case. He found that the 
alleged conspiracy did not exist because it was neces- 
sary to show some overt act of fraud committed to 
further the scheme of the conspirators. The letters 
accompanying the indictment were not evidehce of fraud 
but bona fide requests for catalogs, samples and infor- 
mation, as far as they appeared on their face, and 
they contained no representation of any intention to 
buy. 

The decision, in full, was as follows: 


I think that my mind is pretty well made up regarding 
this indictment. The defendants are charged with having 
formed a conspiracy to defraud several corporations of Iowa, 
Minnesota and Illinois, and it is alleged that this scheme 
and artifice to defraud these corporations ‘was to be effected 
oy bong use of the postoffice establishment of the United 
States. 

The circumstances under which this conspiracy was en- 
tered into between these defendants are stated. That is, 
that these several corporations are engaged in what is known 
as the catalog and mail order business, in selling merchan- 
dise, including lumber, millwork and other building material 
under the catalog and mail order system, and that these de- 
fendants, well knowing the business in which these corpora- 
tions were engaged, devised this scheme to defraud by solic- 
iting and obtaining from said corporations catalogs and 
samples, and requesting price lists and estimates on spurious 
bills of lumber, and alleges the means that were adopted to 
perpetrate this alleged fraud; that is, by in each instance 
representing and pretending that they were desirous of 
buying materials of these several corporations; and the 
indictment traverses these pretensions and representations, 
alleging that these defendants had no purpose of buyin 
materia] of these corporations or of entering into any busi- 
ness relations with them. 

Then the indictment states the overt acts which are set 
forth in the indictment, several of them—one being a postal 
card signed by I. Nesbit ‘Tate, asking for samples, and an- 
other communication is signed by Theodore S. McLaughlin, 
both of these parties being defendants. Other communica- 
tions are alleged to have been mailed by certain other de- 
fendants, although their names are not attached to the com- 
munications. I think that the indictment contains allega- 
tions that all the communications were placed in the mails 
by one or more of the defendants. ; 

I think that when the indictment rests upon conspiring, 
confederating and agreeing together, it is necessary that 
there should be by one or more of the conspirators some 
overt act, and that if the conspiracy ceases without an overt 
act it does not constitute a crime, although when it is 
consummated it is the conspiracy rather than the overt act 
which is the crime. It seems to me that an overt act must 
be an act which has a tendency at any rate to carry out the 
object of the conspiracy or in some way tends to make it 
effectual. It may not be sufficient of itself to complete the 
offense, but it should have a tendency to do so. I do not 
imagine that any letter which could have no tendency to 
mislead the corporations which are the alleged victims could 
be claimed to be an overt act. It must be an act having a 
tendency to effectuate the object of the conspiracy. 


No Overt Act; Hence No Fraud. 


I have looked over all these letters and it seems to me 
that none of them embraces the fraud alleged. That is none 
of these letters contains anything that could be tortured or 
construed into a representation of any kind that the signer 
of the letter or any of the defendants represented that he 
intended to buy any materials from the corporations or any- 
one else. Some letters ask for catalogs which, according to 
the indictment, contained a description of the merchandise 
with prices; others ask for samples. But none of them 
contains any statement whatever which under any rule of 
construction can be claimed to be a representation that the 
party writing intended to buy from the corporations. 

Of course it is well known that ves 4 party desiring to buy 
goods would be interested in ascertaining where they could 
be got and the prices at which they could be obtained; and 
the mere fact that inquiries were made which would bring 
that information will not raise any presumption that there 
was an intention on the part of the party desiring the ma- 
terial to buy from any particular person. It would be nat- 
ural that there should be inquiry by the one desiring to buy 
as to the character of the material and the prices and that 
the intending purchaser should make such inquiries from 
many persons so that he could be advised as to where to 
buy and what character of material to buy. The mere fact 
that such persons should ask for catalogs or samples does 
not embrace any representation, in my opinion, that they 
desired or had made up their minds to buy from any par- 
ticular person or corporation. It seems to me that the overt 
acts alleged do not support the charges of fraud which are 
the subjects of the alleged conspiracy and that they are im- 
material ; that there is not in the overt acts charged in the 
indictment anything germane to the subject of the alleged 
traud. 

1 think the demurrer should be sustained. 


Most of the indicted lumbermen were on hand to hear 
the argument of the case, which began at 10 a. m. today 
in Judge Lochren’s chambers in the Minneapolis federal 
building. The defendants and their counsel filled the 
room. The following appeared as attorneys for the 
lumbermen: W. A. Lancaster, John Lind, W. E. Hale, 
Rome G. Brown, C. W. Somerby, M. B. Koon, Louis K. 
Hull and C. J. Traxler, Minneapolis, and L. L. Brown, 
Winona. The government’s interests were looked after 
by the district attorney, C. C. Houpt, and his assistant, 
Paul A. Ewert, who was most active in procuring the 
indictment. 

The principal argument for the defense was made by 
Judge W. A. Lancaster, who opened the case. He had 
worked it up in consultation with all his associates, 
read all their briefs and covered nearly all the points 
brought up in support of the demurrer. 


Judge Lancaster said the indictment had been brought 
under two sections of the federal statutes, 5,440, which 
relates to conspiracy, and 5,480, which prohibits fraudu- 
lent use of the mails. As an indictment for a con- 
spiracy it must show not only the intent but the com- 
mission of some overt act. Decisions in similar fed- 
eral cases were cited to show that there are three essen- 
tials to such a defense: first, a scheme to defraud; 
second, that it should be effected by use of the United 
States mails, and third, the actual use of the mails for 
such a purpose. All three of these things must be 
charged directly and not inferentially. 

He then read from the indictment the ‘‘charging’’ 
section, declaring that the defendants did on March 16 
unlawfully conspire to commit an act defined as a crime 
by section 5,480 of the federal statutes, devising a 
scheme to defraud the Gordon-Van Tine Company and 
fourteen other corporations by opening a correspondence 
with them, ‘‘which said use and misuse of the mails 
was part of said conspiracy.’’ It then stated that the 
complaining corporations were engaged in business upon 
the mail order or catalog plan and that T. S. Me- 
Laughlin and the other defendants conspired to fraudu- 
lently solicit and obtain from these corporations, through 
the mails, catalogs, samples and estimates,*in each 
instance representing that they were desirous of making 
purchases. 


Indictment Vague and Insufficient. 


The indictment, declared Judge Lancaster, contained 
no allegation as to how the catalogs given out by these 
companies are disposed of, or how secured by the public, 
whether sold or given out as advertising. The esti- 
mates asked for were not explained either. Only a 
general allegation was made that these corporations 
were ‘‘doing business by the catalog or mail order plan 
and system.’’ It recited the manner in which the com- 
panies sold their goods, but no allegation was made that 
the defendants secured any merchandise, only catalogs 
and other things distributed in the course of business. 
It was alleged that the catalogs were worth $1 each, but 
nothing was said as to any price charged the public for 
them, or whether they were merely sent out as advertis- 
ing. Four inferences were possible. First, the catalogs 
may not be distributed at all; second, they may be sent 
out gratuitously, on request; third, they may only be 
sold, for some specified price; fourth, they may be dis- 
tributed on some other terms and conditions not stated. 
As a matter of fact, Judge Lancaster said, it was well 
known that some catalog houses send their catalogs out 
only for a stated price, but there was no means of 
knowing what the methods of these complaining com- 
panies might be from the indictment. 

If this indictment should be sustained, he said, we 
would find out that any man commits fraud when he 
sends for a catalog, unless he does so intending to make 
a purchase, and not only that, but to make it of that 
particular house. In order to sustain the indictment 
the district attorney as well as the court must take 
judicial knowledge of the different ways of transact- 
ing a mail order business by all these fifteen complaining 
corporations. 

He further pointed out that there was no intimation 
in the indictment as to any business connection the 
defendants might have, or any reason they would have 
for doing the things complained of. 

Twelve letters were attached to the indictment as 
proof of overt acts. They were, rather, postal cards, 
sent to different catalog houses and asking for various 
things. Only two of them were signed by men named as 
defendants. The indictment said that the defendants 
did not intend to make purchases of the corporations to 
whom they wrote, but no such allegation was made as to 
the persons who wrote the other ten letters. Those were 
all sent by real persons, the district attorney must 
admit, and real addresses were given. It was not 
alleged that the ten writers of cards did not intend to 
buy goods, neither was it alleged that their names were 
used as dummies by defendants; therefore the ten cards 
must be set aside as not material to the indictment. 
That left only two cards, sent by I. Nesbit Tate and 
T. S. MeLaughlin. 

The overt acts of the conspiracy must be confined to 
representations and communications made through the 
mails. Therefore each card must show upon its face 
that it was part of the conspiracy. Judge Lancaster 
then read the card sent by Mr. Tate to the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company and attached to the indictment. It said: 


Please send me samples and best prices on your prepared 
roofing. Also a paint catalog and color card of paint for 
residences. Do you guarantee your paint? Our local dealers 
do. Very truly ete. 


‘“‘There is nothing in this,’’ said Judge Lancaster, 
‘‘to show that the letter is not a perfectly legitimate 
exercise of I. N. Tate’s individual rights. It does not 
set forth his intention to buy, and there is no repre- 
sentation of the kind charged in the indictment.’’ 

There was no intimation, he continued, of any effort 
in this to get a catalog on any but the advertised con- 
ditions. As for not returning an equivalent for the 
value of a catalog, it can not be said to be a fraudulent 
deal when a man buys goods below cost, if they are so 
offered by the merchant. The other card, sent by T. S. 
MeLaughlin to the Waterman-Hunter Company, of 
Minneapolis, was more simple. It merely said: ‘‘Please 
send me one of your millwork catalogs.’’ 





Acts Charged Considered Illegal. 


Judge Lancaster cited a recent decision by Judge 
Adams, ruling on Section 5,480, which he said was de- 
signed to prevent persons from committing fraud by 
making false representations through the mails, and that 
‘to permit any person to make use of its provisions for 
ulterior purposes would be a misuse of its function.’’ 
He broadly intimated that such a misuse had been 
attempted here. 

The act of securing a catalog is not criminal. It was 
the means devised for securing catalogs that were al- 
leged to be criminal. It must be then, according to all 
rules of law, that the means used be set forth in detail 
in the indictment. Yet the overt acts set forth contain 
no representations or pretensions of any kind. ‘‘I chal- 
lenge the prosecution,’’ said Judge Lancaster, ‘‘to show 
that any other representations or pretensions were made 
save on these ecards.’’ It was not a case where the 
indictment failed to charge up to the facts, but where 
it charges more than the facts actually shown in sup- 
port of it. If catalogs are sent only to persons who 
represent an intention to buy then such a scheme of 
doing business should be set forth. The only show for 
the indictment was that the court must take judicial 
notice of the means of doing a catalog business, but 
the defense has proof that there is no uniform way of 
doing such business. In fact, however, most of them 
request the public in so many words to send for cata- 
logs, whether they intend to buy or not. That invitation 
is in their advertising and stamped on their printed 
matter. 

Court decisions were quoted to show that an indict- 
ment of this kind, charging fraud by means of false 
representations, must contain the particulars and set 
forth in detail the representations made. ‘‘In that 
particular,’’ said Judge Lancaster, ‘‘this indictment 
has complied with the rule, by setting forth in detail 
all the pretensions and representations made by these 
defendants, to wit, none.’? He explained that such 
representations must be material; that they must show 
the accused to have secured something by misleading 
some one. No such act is shown in this indictment, 
except by presuming what is not alleged, that catalogs 
and other matter are sent only to persons who have 
declared their intention to make purchases. 

So, in conclusion, Judge Lancaster said, the indict- 
ment is shown to be faulty in its form and its essentials, 
not alleging a completed conspiracy. But finally, con- 
ceding and supplying all the deficiencies of the indict- 
ment, the defense claims that it does not state a scheme 
to defraud. The acts set forth as part of the conspiracy 
consist merely in sending for catalogs, as the adver- 
tisements of the catalog houses declare everybody is 
welcome to do. 

It was apparent to every one in the room that Judge 
Lancaster’s address had demolished the indictment. 
Judge Lochren was evidently satisfied, and only desirous 
of hearing the other side, so he gave a clear intimation 
that he had heard enough. To attorneys acquainted 
with his methods it was apparent that the defendants 
had won the case. He said: ‘‘We will hear now from 
the district attorney.’? Former Gov. John Lind had 
already risen to his feet, and Judge Lochren continued, 
‘unless counsel for the defense have some other points 
they wish to make, which the district attorney should 
have an opportunity to answer.’’ 

Governor Lind said there was one point he wished to 
bring out. He contended that the indictment was not 
valid as an indictment predicated upon a conspiracy, 
because the charge of conspiracy was not completed. He 
read several decisions holding that an indictment for 
conspiracy must set out an offense complete in itself, 
without the averment of acts done in pursuance of it. 
Under the statute it is necessary also to show that an 
overt act was committed, but the conspiracy charge must 
be complete, and must allege performance of some act in 
pursuance of the object of the conspiracy, without the 
recital of overt acts. If any essential element constitut- 
ing an offense is omitted, the indictment is void and can 
not be aided by the portions of the indictment charg- 
ing overt acts. In this case a conspiracy is not fully 
shown and no offense at law. After a conspiracy has 
been proved completed, then an overt act done by any 
one of the conspirators in pursuance of it fastens the 
crime upon all the rest. So the rule is necessary that 
the conspiracy charge in itself must cover the three 
things requisite to an offense under the statute. But 
this indictment is absolutely void of any charge as to the 
third element, the physical act of mailing or withdraw- 
ing from the mail in pursuance of the scheme. There is 
no crime unless the conspirators who planned to do a 
thing did some physical act in carrying out the plan. 
Therefore the overt acts charged are merely the acts 
of individuals and not chargeable to the other defend- 
ants. W. E. Hale was scheduled to make the next argu- 
ment for the defense, but he cut it short. 

Rome G. Brown said that he did not consider it neces- 
sary to make further argument, but. would merely state 
the point he wished to make, reserving the right to argue 
it if necessary. Having assumed all that the district 
attorney could possibly claim with regard to the mail 
order business, and he must assume many things outside 
the indictment; even assuming that the business and pur- 
poses of the defendants were the worst imaginable, which 
is an assumption contrary to law, still their attempt to 
secure catalogs, as many as they pleased, was no offense 
under section 5,480, defining fraudulent-use of the mails. 
_C. W. Somerby also made a suggestion, reserving the 
right to present it more fully later. His point was that 
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the indictment did not disclose any unlawful object in 
the alleged conspiracy, or any unlawful means of accom- 
lishment. . 

' The closing argument, and the only one for the gov- 
‘nument, was made by District Attorney C. C. Houpt. 
Hie was prompted by his assistant, Paul E. Ewert, who 
secured the indictment, but Mr, Ewert did not under- 
take to go up against the stone wall of the defense him- 
self. 

Mr. Houpt said the court no doubt fully understood 
the ease, and it would be presumptuous to argue it in 
ietail. He would merely outline the government’s posi- 
tion. It was a familiar maxim in law that what one 
nan may do innocently when done by a multitude may 
heeome a crime. So while it is an innocent act for one 
person to idly address a catalog house and ask for its 
cutalog, without intending to buy, it wearg a different 
aspect when a number of persons conspire to deprive 
such concerns of the instrumentalities of their business. 
The catalog is an essential part of the catalog house 
business, and as necessary an adjunct to it as the dray- 
man’s horse is to his business. The catalog has its 
value the same as merchandise, and when people plan 
to take such property without the purpose of returning 
anything of value it is an act done with the purpose of 
defrauding. 





The catalog houses are engaged in a lawful business, 
said Mr. Houpt, and the essence of it is the yse of the 
mails. They ‘have a right to assume that when a per- 
son writes for a catalog or other matter there is at least 
a prospect, a possibility, perhaps a probability, that the 
person addressing them is doing it in good faith, with 
the purpose of becoming, perhaps, a customer. 


Prosecution’s Contention of Fraud. 


The charge is that these requests were made by the 
defendants, not for any use of theirs, but to despoil 
these complaining corporations of their property, under 
a pretense that they wanted to do business with them, to 
make the intended use of the catalogs. It is not charged 
that the defendants are competitors of the catalog houses, 
only that they secured the catalogs from the complain- 
ing corporations for the purpose of depriving these cor- 
porations of them. The construction ‘placed upon the 
language of the indictment by the defense was not fair 
and reasonable. It is not necessary that the false rep- 
resentations should have been made in every communi- 
cation. The. gist of the matter is that the defendants 
seught fraudulently to obtain catalogs and samples. The 
ten letters not written by defendants were caused to be 
deposited by some of the defendants, and were therefore 
part of the conspiracy. 


Judge Lancaster interrupted to say that his objection 
to these ten letters was that the indictment did not 
allege that the writers had no intention to buy. 

Mr. Houpt replied briefly to Governor Lind’s argu- 
ment. He declared. that the overt acts recited formed a 
substantive part of the conspiracy and made the ac 
cusation complete. He and Governor Lind had a little 
colloquy over this point, and Mr. Houpt declined to be 
interrupted. He then said that he could assure Gover- 
nor Lind his family would be safe in writing to cata 
log houses for flower seeds. They have a purpose of 
buying somewhere, and with them it will be a simple 
act, not part of a plan entered into with others. 

The government had no further argument to offer. 
The defense had the privilege of a closing argument, 
but Judge M. B. Koon, who had been delegated to make 
it, declined and Judge Lochren filled expectations by 
immediately making his decision, orally and without 
notes, slowly and in conversational tone, but without 
hesitation or slip. The decision as read over and ap- 
proved by him afterward has been given. 

Following the delivering of the opinion the judge 
granted Judge Laneaster’s motion to dismiss the de 
fendants, and the clerk formally released them from 
the $1,000 bonds given by each individually, with E. J. 
Carpenter as surety. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS. 


Review of the Association’s Work in Connection With Railway Rates—Georgia-Florida Association Meets. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 18.—The annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the directors’ room of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency in Centralia Thursday, January 
16. Those present were President W. C. Miles, of the 
Globe Lumber Company; Secretary T. H. MeLafferty, 
of the Blumauer Lumber Company, Tenino; W. C. 
Yeomans, of the Pe Ell Saw Mill, Pe Ell; James Som- 
merville, of the Central Lumber Company; S. 8. Som- 
merville, of Sommerville Bros., Napavine; C. A. Doty, 
of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, Doty; T. F. 
Palms, of the Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wallville; A. N. Riggs, of the MeCormick Lumber 
Company, McCormick; J. B. Jonis, of the Jonis Spar & 
Lumber Company, Tenino; W. H. Thompson, of the 
Lincoln Creek Lumber Company, Centralia; James Gil- 
christ, of the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, Centralia; 
H. Pitcher, of ‘Napavine; J. E. Williams, of the West 
Coast Lumber Company, Centralia; Charles Handy, of 
the Fern Creek Lumber Company, Frances; F. A. Mar- 
tin, of the H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia; 
I. B. Hubbard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Com- 
pany, Centralia; E. C. Collins, of Ostrander; P. E. 
Murphy, of the Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company; George E. Birge, manager of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, and George Dysart, 
of the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, of Centralia, and 
also one of the attorneys before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: W. C.. Miles, president; F. A. Martin, first vice 
president; 8. S.. Sommerville, second vice president; 
T. H. MeLafferty, secretary, and J. G. Startup, treas- 
urer, all being unanimously reélected. 

\ communication was read from A. B. Wastell, of 
the Oregon & Washington association, as to the expense 
of the publicity bureau in connection with the effort 
tuade for the restoration of the rates in effect prior to 
November 1, and the passage of the amendment to the 
liepburn bill. President Miles stated that in this con- 
nection he felt it was incumbent upon him at this time 
ty comment upon the excellent showing the Oregon asso- 
ciation made before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the excellent work done by its attorney, Mr. 
eal, who worked in perfect harmony with Mr. Dysart, 
uttorney for the Southwestern association. Mr. Dysart 
oke along the same lines as Mr. Miles, complimenting 

highest terms the work done by the Oregon & Wash- 
igton association, its publicity bureau and its at- 
vrney, Mr. Teal. In connection with the work done by 
‘ie publicity bureau Mr. Dysart stated that it was at 
rst the intention of the commission to take evidence at 
\urlous points throughout the United States, in which 

ent the case would have been dragged along all sum- 

r, but through the work done by this bureau the sena- 
‘ors and representatives in. the city of Washington. inter- 
‘led in behalf of the lumbermen, and the commission: 
onsented to’ take all the testimony at one time. After 
stening to Mr. Dysart and Mr. Miles it was moved and 
irried that this association pay its proportion of the 
‘\pense of the publicity bureau. 

Mr. Riggs stated that he thouglit it would be wise to 
ave a committee appointed to confer with. the Oregon 
\ Washington association, and also with the Pacific 
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a definite nnderstanding as to what proportion of the 
expense this association should bear when acting jointly 
With either of the above associations. Mr. Riggs ex- 
plained. that only matters pertaining to the rail trade 
were handled jointly. by this association and either of 
the others, and as the output of’ the other -associations 
Was shipped partly by rail and partly by water it was a 
matter that would be hard to decide without a econfer- 
ence of this kind. Mr. Riggs then made the above sug- 
gestion as a motion, which was seconded by Mr. Doty 
and earried, 

A communication was read from A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the western retailers’ association, requesting 
that this association appoint a representative to address 


the retailers at ‘their fifth annual convention, which will 


vast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and come to 


be held in Tacoma February 26, 27 and 28. This was 
considered a good idea by all present, but no one would 
volunteer to accept the honor and the matter was laid 
over. The secretary was instructed to seeure suitable 
headquarters for this association during that convention. 

A member present signified a desire to hear Mr. 
Dysart, Mr. Miles and Mr. Yeomans give their impres- 
sions of the hearing of the rate case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and also what encourage- 
ment they had received from the congressmen from 
Washington and Oregon as to their attitude toward the 
proposed amendment to the Hepburn bill. Mr. Dysart 
stated that he had interviewed Senators Pyles and 
Ankeny and Congressman Cushman. Mr. Pyles did not 
commit himself as to his attitude toward it; Mr. Cush- 
man after an extended conversation stated that he would 
support it. Mr. Ankeny stated plainly that he was in 
favor of the amendment and would support it. Mr. Miles 
and Mr. Yeomans reported abgut the same with the addi- 
tional information that Senater Fulton, of Oregon, had 
been interviewed, and as he was the author of the amend- 
ment it would, of course, have his hearty support. 

Mr. Dysart again addressed the meeting, in part as 
follows: : 


As you know, tiis case started last fall. To go over the 
preparation of the gase would be to rehash work done by the 
several committees jof the different associations with which 
you are familiar. However, in the preparation of our case 
{ worked in harmony with Mr. Teal, of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington association, and our theory of the case and the theory 
on which we tried the case before the commission was that 
prior to the agitation of this rate. we had a firm lumber 
market, but the agitation of the increased rate resulted in 
the demoralization of the market, and more especially so as 
the cargo buyers realized that it would be necessary. for 
manufacturers to slough off stocks at greatly reduced prices 
at points which the rates did not affect. Another point that 
we dwelt upon was that the increase in rate could not be 
absorbed by the manufacturer and allow him a profit on his 
product. It was also our purpose to show the commission 
that with the old rates in effect the railroads were making 
a fair profit from any test that might be applied, and that 
these railroads were doing as well as any railroads in the 
United States, and we proceeded along that line. Mr. Teal 
and his traffic man had worked industriously on their ex- 
hibits and had prepared a map showing every station which 
the increased -rate affected. This was very clear to the 
commission and was of great assistance to all of us. In ad- 
dition to this he had a great deal of other valuable data and 
holders, state. railway commissions etc., and also verbatim 
produced annual reports from the railroads to their stock- 
speeches made by Mr. Hill at various times several years 
ago, He had testimony given by Mr. Hill before the State 
Railway Commission of Minnesota, in which he stated that 
they made their money on long hauls and that there was 
no money in short hauls. 

The railroads tried the case on two theories. One was 
that but a small amount of lumber went into the territory 
affected by the change in rate. They also attempted to show 
that the rate per ton per mile on lumber was lower than 
that on almost any other product and exhibited tables to 
show. this, but in cross examination it was shown that the 
tables were not fair, for while the rate per ton per mile 
might be lower, it was higher per car. They also advanced 
the theory that the depression in the lumber market was 
not dye to the advance in rates but to the panic, and put on 
a witness from the white pine manufacturers from Nebraska 
and from various other points to prove this, but I believe 
1t_ was shown that these witnesses would be benefited by the 
increase and for that reason were biased in their yiews. Mr. 
Teal has consented to argue our case when it comes up in 
March. The case has been well fought, and I think we will 
win.. [{ not only think we will win our case, but I also 
believe that the discrimination between the Omaha and Min- 
iesota Transfer. gateways will be wiped out and also that 
the Portland gateway will be opened. 


_ Mr. Yeomans and Mr. Miles each spoke a few min- 
utes, but, had very little additional to put forth. Both 
seemed convinced that the decision would be in favor 
of the lumbermen. Mr. Miles suggested that it would be 
a good plan for each manufacturer to post himself as 
to the amount of each kind of lumber he had and was 
cutting, and the section of the country to which it was 
shipped, and the proportions to each different rate 
section. He stated that he had this data before him at 
the hearing with regard to his own mill, and that there 
was no attempt to refute his statement that 65 pereent 
of his output would be affected by the change in rates, 
He also stated that even if the commission did not 
adhere to the old rates he was confident that material 
changes would be made, and he firmly believed some- 
thing would be done regarding the Billings and Port- 


land gateways. Mr. Miles further stated that he had 
not been able to satisfactorily decide in his own mind 
the reason for the action as taken by the railroads, but 
that recently in Chicago he accidentally received a little 
information from an elderly man-who had been shipping 
lumber for many years, and that he helieved this had 


- influenced the western roads to take this action. It was 


this: Prior to’ the passing of laws against rebating 
shippers of yellow pine had always been, able to secure 
rebates. When the rebating was stopped it had the same 
effect as raising rates, and he believes that the western 
roads took this as a cue. When he stated to a coal 
man in the east that he had never received a rebate his 
veracity was doubted. Mr, Miles further stated that 
he did not think the present stringency of the money 
market would last long, although he saw no reason for 
believing that business would resume its strong tone 
of last year for many months, and that he was borne 
out in this beliéf by several shrewd business men with 
whom he had talked while in the east. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Miles’ address a resolution 
was passed thanking Mr. Teal, of the Oregon & Wash 
ington association, for assistance rendered this associa- 
tion and courtesies shown its representatives. 

F. B. Hubbard moved that the association give a 
banquet in the near future in honor of the returning 
delegates from Washington, Mr, Miles, Mr. Yeomans 
and Mr. Dysart, and that an invitation be extended to 
Mr. Teal to attend as a guest of honor. Motion car 
ried and F. B. Hubbard and F. A. Martin were ap 
pointed to arrange for the banquet. 

Mr. Riggs then asked information as to what rate was 
being used by other shippers in quoting prices. Matter 
was discussed at length and Mr. Dysart finally expressed 
himself to the effect that if he were in the lumbermen’s 
place he would not hesitate to quote on the old rate. 
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ASSOCIATION ADHERES TO OLD RULES. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuAa., Jan. 20.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association met in this city January 14 with 
the following members in attendance: President H. H. 
Tift, Vice President J. B. Conrad, Secretary E. C. Har- 
rell, C. Strickland, M. J. Roess, J. J. Robinson, D. G. 
Coit, 8. L. Chapman, F. W. Long, J. Lee Ensign, A. G. 
Cummer, F. J. O’Hara, M. V. Gress, H. Canfield, C. E. 
Melton, M. F. Amorous, G. P. Long, G. L. Camp, W, C. 
Davis, Mr. Battle, W. B. Stillwell, J. D. Stokes, R. J. 
Corbett, J. L. Phillips, P. A. Henderson, L. M. Hughes, 
C. F. Smith and H. M. Graham. 

Among the matters considered was the question of 
a proper grading of long and shortleaf pine where the 
latter is almost as good and for many uses equal to the 
former. It was agreed that Florida’s shortleaf is su- 
perior to that of more northern states. The committee 
having it-in hand reported progress and was continued 
to report more fully at a meeting to be held here 
Mareh 3. 4 

After a spirited discussion the West resolution was 
rescinded, with only two dissenting votes. This reso- 
lution was adopted at the October meeting and merely 
reaffirms the rules of 1905, with the understanding that 
shortleaf pine should not be shipped in filling. longleaf 
orders. The committee consists of Messrs. Tift, Still- 
well, Conrad, Graham, Melton, Phillips and Cummer. 
Amorous and Gress opposed rescinding the resolution. 

The trade was reported as not being in a satisfactory 
condition but the members appeared hopeful of better 
times in the near future. 

Regarding the reclassification saw mill men claim 
tuct considerable difficulty has been encountered in 
separating the longleaf from the shortleaf pine lumbes 
and that a determined effort will be made to have the 
shortleaf pine of Georgia and Florida placed on a higher 
standard of prices than that of North Carolina, which 
it is claimed is of inferior quality. 

Judge Speer has decided in the United States court 
that any and all shippers of lumber affected by the 
advance in freight rates made in 1903 are entitled to 
recover, even though they do not belong to the Georgia- 
Florida association, which made the legal fight. 
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COLORADO AND WYOMING DEALERS IN CONVENTION. 


Strong Opposition to Mail Order Houses—Methods of Preventing Cancelation of Orders Discussed—Resolutions Condemning Parcel Post Adopted. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Colorado and 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, which closed 
Friday, January 17, was the most successful ever held, 
both in enthusiasm and attendance. There were 125 
delegates present from all sections of the two states. 
The organization now has a membership of 200, which 
is 75 percent of the total number of retail dealers in 
the territory covered and it has successfully accom- 
plished unity of purpose and a general good feeling. 

The program included every topic of interest and 
importance to the lumber dealers, but special atten- 
tion was given to the discussions of the growing im- 
portance of cement as a factor in the building world, 
the catalog houses and their methods, the parcels post 
and the lumber insurance company. 

Because of the unavoidable absence of some of the 
members who were on the program to read papers sev- 
eral of the subjects were opened to general dis- 
cussion. 

H. H. Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, known as 
‘‘Daddy Hemenway,’’ was reélected secretary-treas- 
urer, which will be his sixth term in office. Following 
are the other officers elected: O. O. Russell, Greeley, 
president; Jaines MeNeen, La Junta, vice president; 
William Mayher, R. L. Hayward, R. M. Burton, H. H. 
Hemenway, William Dickenson, I. C. Hall and W. C. 
Pochon, directors. 

The convention opened Wednesday afternoon with a 
meeting of the board of directors, at which only rou- 
tine business was transacted. On the following morn- 
ing the delegates assembled in the convention hall of 
the Albany hotel. The report of the president, secre- 
tary-treasurer and important committees are submit- 
ted herewith. 

The first topic discussed, ‘‘The Canceling of Orders 
and Delay in Filling Orders,’’? was warmly debated 
for more than an hour. A suggestion was received 
from the Pacific coast wholesale lumber merchants 
asking the retail dealers to agree upon a system of 
arbitration in settling disputes between buyer and 
seller regarding the delivery of lumber, the losing 
party to pay- the cost of the proceedings. It was 
pointed out that the present custom of some wholesale 
merchants of refusing to deliver lumber if the price 
advances after the purchase and the retaliatory meth- 
ods of the retail men in refusing to accept lumber 
when the price had gone down, was hurtful to the 
trade. It was agreed that a purchase of lumber was 
a eontract which should be faithfully adhered to by 
both parties regardless of market fluctuations. 

Catalog house metbods were denounced in bitterest 
terms and it was unanimously agreed that moral per- 
suasion should be used to put an end to this method 
of doing business. The catalog houses were de- 
nounced as a menace to the business life of the com- 
munities in which they operate because they deprive 
legitimate retail dealers of the profit that rightfully 
belongs to them. 

The discussion of the catalog houses precipitated 
a debate on the parcels post system. George J. Kin- 
del, the famous Denver rate champion, spoke thirty 
minutes in behalf of the parcels post, his argument 
being that the express rates are exorbitant and some- 
thing must be done to prevent further robbing of the 
public. His speech was greatly admired by the con- 
vention, but it was believed that the parcels post was 
only a scheme to enact legislation in favor of the 
catalog house and a resolution condemning it was 
adopted. 

State Senator W. L. Clayton delivered an able ex- 
temporaneous speech on the constitution of the asso- 
ciation and its relation to the law. He made it clear 
that the association was strictly within the statutes 
and in nowise to be construed as a trust or a scheme 
in restraint of trade. All sessions of the meeting 
were open to the public. 

O. O. Russell, who was scheduled for a talk on 
**Cement,’’ has been too busy to prepare an address 
and a general discussion of the subject was taken up. 
It was agreed that cement has become an important 
factor in building operations and is becoming more so 
every day. 

Attention was called to the fact that some con- 
tractors, merely to get a wholesale price on cement, 
had bought a cheap cement block machine, which they 
had no intention of using, but they succeeded in pos- 
ing as manufacturers. The retail dealer was defined 
as a man who pays taxes and works for the upbuild- 
ing of his community and it was the sense of the 
meeting that wholesalers should sell only to this class 
since the retail lumberman is handling 90 percent of 
the cement sold. The treatment that should be ac- 
corded to the contractor was the subject of an in- 
teresting address by W. E. McClung. He said the 
contractor was a necessity to the life of the com- 
munity and an important factor in trading, who 
should be given every encouragement. He declared 
that the retailer should be liberal in his credits with 
an honest contractor, should readily go on his bond, 
should give him fair prices and prompt delivery. 

The wholesalers’ relation to the retailers and the 
retailers’ relation to the wholesalers were the topics 
of two interesting papers in both of which it was 
stated that harmony is the greatest factor of the 
trade and that harmony could best be accomplished 
if wholesalers sold only to retailers and retailers 
bought only from such wholesalers. 

The lumber insurance company was made the sub- 
ject of a general discussion, each member being in- 





vited to state how much he had saved by this method. 
It was agreed that every lumberman should patronize 
the company because its rates are at least one-third 
those charged by the old line companies. 

An enthusiastic meeting of Hoo-Hoo was held 
Thursday night, at which twenty-three candidates 
were initiated. The concatenation was followed by a 
Dutch lunch in the dining room of the Albany. — 


President’s Address. 


Time honored custom has decreed—even though the 
the performance is a mere formality—that the official 
head of this organization shall make a speech, or what 
purports to be one, and so the legend, ‘‘President’s Ad- 
dress’”’ again appears upon our program. I can account 
for this curious custom only on the theory that the de- 
livery of the annual address must be the price of great- 
ness. 

The president and vice president of the Colorado & 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association are mere figura- 
heads in the organization; necessary as ornaments, no 
doubt, and adding dignity to our deliberations, but of 
very little practical use. The real galvanic,force in the 
lumber association, the officer who guides its destinies 
to failure or success, in fact the indispensable part of 
the machine, is the secretary. To this officer falls the 
work of guidance over the rocky shoals and dangerous 
places, as well as steering the craft when the sea is 
smooth and the winds fair. 

Lumber secretaries, like poets and artists, are born, 
not made. The qualities of mind and heart, judgment 
and temper, necessary for the successful performance 
of his duties, require unusual ability and tact in the 
man who fills such an office. This association has been 
indeed fortunate in its repeated choice, year after year, 
of a secretary who measures up in an unusual degree to 
the requirements of this important office. In H. H. Hem- 
enway—dear old ‘‘Pap Hemenway,” as we affectionately 
call him—we have the prince of lumber secretaries. It 
is my privilege to have this opportunity of singing his 
praises and I should not feel that I had done my full 
duty today were I to fail to mention the good work that 
Mr. Hemenway has done for all of us in his official 
capacity. In season and out of season, in health and in 
illness, his first thought and effort has been for the 
promotion of our association interests. The average lum- 
berman is probably not aware of the great amount of 
work involved in the duties of the secretary’s office. 
This work is largely detail, and what most men would 
consider as drudgery. It means the handling of a vast 
amount of correspondence, not only with our own mem- 
bers, but with manufacturers and wholesalers and with 
the secretaries of other associations. It means the com- 
pilation of facts and figures for the circulars and other 
publications that issue from the office from time to 
time, and it means the consideration and adjustment of 
an untold number of claims. Some of these claims have 
merit and some of them merely waste his time. All 
require caveful attention..and oftentimes an extended 
correspondence, prolonged some cases for months, The 
varied duties of the office are extremely arduous and 
consume much time. In short, a high order of ability, 
both judicial and executive, is required to successfully 
perform the secretary’s duties. Diplomacy of the high- 
est order is called for, as well as a thorough knowledge 
of the tuilding material business, and an inquiring 
mind to search out the issues involved, the patience 
of a saint and courage to decide disputed questions, 
according to the rights of the parties. 

In all the various qualifications suggested our secre- 
tary is a pastmaster, and to these graceful accomplish- 
ments he adds a genuine love for the work, without 
which no man can be successful. I say, gentlemen, that 
to H. H. Hemenway, far more than to any other man, 
is due credit for the success and power of the associ- 


ation. 
The Year’s Work. 


I shall not go into details and figures pertaining to 
the year’s work, but shall leave those matters to be 
reported by the secretary and treasurer, who will fully 
cover the item of statistics. I must congratulate you, 
however, on the progress made and the splendid con- 
dition this report will show. 

This large attendance of lumbermen attests the in- 
terest of members and indicates a strong working force. 
Year after year the old guard comes here to help the 
work along, and at each meeting we see new faces 
who come to join hands with us, and so our association 
has grown in strength and favor. 

The question is often asked: “Of what benefit is the 
lumber association to its members?’ To me, the answer 
is before our eyes today. Any organization that will 
bring this number of business men together for friendly 
discussion and consideration of matters of common in- 
terest is fulfilling its mission and has abundant justifi- 
eation for its existence and maintenance; and if the 
meetings which we have had heretofore, and this meet- 
ing today teach a lesson, it is that this association is 
a large factor in promoting the business and social re- 
lations of about 200 men who are natural competitors in 
the same line of business. It would be interesting and 
valuable information to know how many private dis- 
agreements between rival competitors have been set- 
tled at these meetings, or as the result of them. But 
perhaps the greatest good has been the friendly feelings 
resulting from the better acquaintance and understand- 
ing of the “other fellow.”” We have found that our 
competitors in the lumber business were not the horned 
creatures we formerly supposed they were, but “jolly 
good fellows,’’ and as fair and square as ourselves. The 
social and entertainment features of our meetings have 
done much to promote f= Sayer tae, of the right sort, 
the kind that fosters friendships and promotes trade. 
It is beyond — the restraining and harmonizing 
influence of this association that has brought about the 
splendid condition of the trade of this territory. This 
is said in no boastful spirit, nor with the desire to 
belittle other influences that have worked for the com- 
mon good, but the fact remains that the state asso- 
ciation of retail lumber dealers has been the agency 
through which the diverse interests of over 200 retail 
lumber yards have been brought together into a very 
considerable degree of harmony and good will. Another 
beneficial result of our work is seen in the relations 
existing between our members and the wholesale trade. 
Never in our history have these relations been so cordial 
and harmonious. Both retailer and wholesaler have 
come to a better and fairer appreciation of the hts 
of the other, and while occasional misunderstandings 
still arise, and violations of the accepted code of ethics 
sometimes occur on both sides, the general situation 
has greatly improved over former conditions. Not a 
single wholesaler of importance in our territory now 
opposes us; on the contrary, our principles are indorsed 
by the wholesale trade, and we have had repeated evi- 
dences from that quarter that their actions do not belie 
their professions. If there ever was a time when the 
association’s usefulness might be questioned by the 
retailer, that time has long since passed. The dealer 
who remains outside of the association through either 


pique and cupidity, and willfully refuses to accept the 


benefit and protection of the organization, is in my 
opinion making a grievous mistake. 


Misconception of Nonmembers. 

I infer that there is a misconception of the purposes 
and objects of this association among those of our Col- 
orado and Wyoming retailers who have remained out of 
the association family. In the minds of some of them 
the association is simply and solely a lumber trust bind- 
ing its members to a fixed policy of monopoly and 
high prices; seeking control of the lumber business 
of the territory; dictating who shall conduct the yards; 
of whom the goods shall be bought; and fixing the 
prices to be charged. This opinion, even if honestly 
held by our friends, is as far from the truth as truth 
is from error. Were the lumber associations guilty in 
the least degree of even one of these offenses, they 
would merit the severst condemnation of all honest men, 
but the sinister purposes mentioned have absolutely 
no connection -with lumber association principles or 
practice. Our only claim to the support of the retail 
trade is founded on that principle of business ethics 
which guarantees to every man the right to manage 
his own business in his own way, and without the in- 
terference of anyone; that insists upon the right of 
every member to engage in business when and where 
he will, to maintain business relations with whomsoever 
he will, and to sell his wares at whatever price he 
sees fit. 

What then does the association stand for, and what 
does it require of its members? It is a well settled 
principle of ethics that certain practices in business, 
right enough in themselves, judged by moral standards, 
are subversive of harmony and right business relations 
between different branches of any given trade. I refer 
in particular to the selling of goods by a manufacturer 
or wholesaler direct to the consumer, ignoring the nat- 
ural channel through which the consumer should obtain 
his supplies, that is, the retail yard. The selling of 
lumber to a consumer by a manufacturer or wholesaler 
is not a crime in any legal sense. but any act becomes 
an offense, when, judged by its effect upon those whose 
interests are affected by it, its commission does actual 
harm or injury. In every legal aspect it may be above 
criticism, and yet its effect may be injurious to a 
degree. This principle applies to those practices of 
the lumber and other trades which sanction the selling 


-of goods at retail through other than retail channels. 


The result is demoralization of trade, destructive com- 
petition and general business disorder. 


The Retail Yard. 

The retail lumber yard occupies an established place 
in the business economy of building material distribu- 
tion. It is a necessary and permanent institution, de- 
signed to make possible the easy and convenient dis- 
tribution of material at retail; as such it is a public 
benefit and performs a public service. Without the 
retail lumber yard stocked and equipped to handle and 
supply the various needs of the consumer of lumber, 
much inconvenience would be experienced in securing 
supplies for consumers’ use, and the retail yard has 
long since come to be recognized as the logical and 
necessary medium of final distribution to the trade. 

The spheres of usefulness of the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and jobber are clearly defined, so that under the 
proper adjustment neither branch of the trade conflicts 
with the other. The association, then, stands for the 
principle that within certain defined limits may be de- 
scribed as the sale of material to consumers in retail 
quantities, the business should, by right and in all fair- 
ness, belong to the retailer exclusively. This claim is, 
of course, predicated on the ability of the retailer to 
properly handle the business. This principle also em- 
bodies the further idea that the retailer is bound in 
self protection to buy his goods only of those manu- 
facturers or wholesalers who recognize his right to 
the retail trade, and consistently refuse to take business 
from the retailers’ customers. This sufficiently defines, 
I trust, the position of the association with respect to 
the principles it stands for. 


No Monopolistic Methods. 


It now remains to be said for the organization that 
it disavews any claim to the right to regulate prices 
or controh trade by monopolistic methods. The matter 
of price is purely personal to each retailer and no 
restrictions are imposed by the association upon its 
members. Its work is educational and its methods are 
those of persuasion, by inculcating right principles, and 
not by the use of force or intimidation. Its only law is 
its declaration of principles setting forth the rights 
of the retailer. Its teachings seek to impress these 
principles upon its members to the end that they will 
act in accord therewith, but actuated solely by motives 
of enlightened self interest and never by compulsion. 

he members of the association are not bound to any 
course, but retain «the fullest freedom of action in all 
business affairs. ‘There is no boycott and no black 
list. But the natural result of the association system 
of education is a close union of its members along lines 
of common interest and a unity of action with respect 
to those trade influences not in sympathy with our de- 
clared principles. Thus it is that the consistent trade 
association member will not buy his_ supplies from 
a manufacturer or jobber who will sell goods to the 
retailer’s trade. And this policy pursued collectively by 
our members has become our most effective weapon 
against our trade enemies. 


Association Work. 


Lumber association work has not yet reached its 
highest perfection. There remain many problems to be 
solved and much educational work to be done. Trade 
limits are not clearly defined, and the retailer’s position 
is not yet definitely established. Whether the retail 
lumber yard shall properly include building materials 
other than lumber, such as cement, lime, plaster, stone, 
ete., is a question not‘yet settled. The line of demarca- 
tion between wholesale and retail orders has not been 
satisfactorily determined, but all these questions are 
constantly nearer solution. As the association idea 
becomes better understood and lived up to the diffi- 
culties disappear. The relations between different 
branches of the trade improve and the great lesson is 
learned that our highest interests are, after all, bound 
together and governed by the same principles of right 
and justice. o the uplifting of the general lumber 
trade to a higher level of value and worth to its pa- 
trons, and greater productiveness and efficiency. to its 
individual operators, our association is definitely com- 
mitted, and no little progress has been made. ut 
much remains to be done and the future looks bright 
for its accomplishment. We need first of all the 
united and hearty support of all our members, and then 
the sympathy and support of every retail dealer in 
the two states not now affiliated with us. 

There has come to be a feeling of friendship between 
us, and also between ourselves and the members of 
the wholesale trade who gather with us in these meet- 
ings, that speaks volumes for the effectiveness of our 
work. This feeling of amity should be cherished as a 

riceless asset, and this fine spirit of friendship in 
business, and esteem for competitors should be cul- 
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tivated. Who of us is not a better man for coming 
to these meetings? We ca back with us to our 
work not only new ideas of practical value, but a 
etter a and a fairer estimate of our com- 
etitors. I rejoice in the splendid gains already made, 
nd predict for our association yet greater victories. 
I wish to call your attention to some unusual features 
f our program. Formerly we have secured the main 
ttractions for our meetings from abroad. This year 
ve have decided to call out our latent my here at 
ome. Local orators are to address us on live topics 
hat pertain to the retail business, and I bespeak for 
hem your careful attention. The discussions provided 
vr all pertain to the lumberman’s daily work, and 
iould engage your close attention and arouse your 
nterest. It is proposed to have each subject opened 
iy the person mentioned in the program, and then to 
ve the set speech followed by a general discussion. In 
these general discussions it is hoped that all will feel 
ee to take part, and that a large number will do so. 
it is your meeting, and you are urged to have a part 
it. Not long speeches are desired, but short talks, 
the point, with no time wasted, and there will 
be a echanee for everyone to speak who desires to be 
heard. In conclusion I desire to thank you one and all 
for the honor you conferred upon me one year ago, in 
hoosing me to preside over your deliberations. And 
iso. for the support and assistance of the members 
general, and the officers and directors in particular, 
carrying on the work. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Your secretary has been singularly unfortunate for the 
ast month. First, in having the fashionable disease 
called grip, and later an accident to my leg which con-®* 
fined me to the house, and not being able to have access 
to office files of the association necessitates shortening 
my report, which otherwise might have been more com- 
plete as to detail. As my report covers the midsummer 
convention I am forced to refer to matters of interest to 
our association which occurred during the last year and 
some of the most important since the history of our 
organization, 

Carrying out the resolution offered by Mr. Russell, the 


president appointed a committee of five to revise the con- 
stitution and bylaws, consisting of W. L. Clayton, O. O. 
Russell, James McNeen and your secretary, who met at 


the office of the secretary and formulated a new constitu- 
tion, which was submitted to the board of directors and 
unanimously approved, printed and adopted June 10, 1907, 
and has been of special benefit to the association thus far. 

The demurrage convention, held in Chicago the latter 
part of March, was represented by one delegate from our 
association. The result of this convention’s work has not 
yet proven an entire success. Many matters of import- 
ance for the well being of our association has made it 
necessary that the executive committee meet four times 
during the last year. 

The inroads made by the catalog houses in the terri- 
tory of our board of information becoming apparent, a 
meeting of the board of information was called at St. 
Louis, May 10, at which meeting your secretary was pres- 
ent. Suggestions and resolutions were adopted to as far 
as possible checkmate the encroachments upon legitimate 
trade, on the details of which you are all well informed, 
and I trust much good has resulted therefrom. Neverthe- 
less, our efforts along this line must not be overlooked 
or forgotten for a moment, as the catalog houses are tire- 
less and persistent all over our tearitory. 

Our understandings and misunderstandings with the 
cement agencies were such that at the midsummer meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to formulate some plan 
to bring about harmony between the wholesale and retail 
dealers. Your committee submitted a resolution, which 
was adopted unanimously, of the purport of which you 
were all informed, making cement a building material 
the same as lumber and other like products and should be 
so recognized. Since that time few complaints have come 
to notice of selling cement except through the dealer. 

As our board of directors meet one day in advance of 
our convention, many important matters will be settled 
and thus simplify the necessity of any special or long 
report. Our president, who has been always ready in 
each eall tor his time or council the last year and wno 
has given us splendid service, will no doubt in his address 
suggest such actions and recommendations on the part 
of the association as will be necessary at this time. 

s outlined in the program, we have named such topics 
as will afford sufficient scope and phase of association 


Work, the results of which we hope may be of permanent 
val to us, as they are presented by the leaders assigned 
fi ach topic. 


the death of J. W. Danner, Loveland, Col., who died 

eal in November of last year, we have lost an earnest 
as-ociation member and a gentleman of sterling qualities, 
au t is with feelings of deep regret that I make the 
announcement. I suggest that a committee be named 
i port suitable resolutions. 
eport with pleasure that we have made substantial 
a neement in membership the last year. At our an- 
1 meeting one year ago we had 172 members and have 
recvived forty-six new members during the year; eleven 
h dropped out for various reasons, leaving us 207 
a ‘(1 members, which is certainly a remarkable gain 
i ) sparsely settled a state. Let us continue to enlarge 
ou. membership, and where members exist that are not 
v us, urge them to join and thus solidify and keep in 
‘ony trade relations all through our territory. 

the time of writing this report it is possible that I 
n not be able to attend the convention, but I hope to 
hk I feel confident that the meeting will be pleasant, 
pis perous ahd a harmonious session. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Bal-nee on hand January 10, 1907....... $ 426.06 


R ived annual dues and new members 1,870.00 
R Ved assessments .......0ececceccees 800.00 





————. $3,096.06 
D reemmenGs, ISL SRCWIS: «0.5006 cseccescvosspeve 2,596.09 
Balance, cag Of BAMA ..6.6.dos00cc8eersre etas $499.97 

; rge items consist of the following: 
I A Bee ei ty SEE REC ee PIU a eV TUES eee ey $267.60 
I ON Se GN 6 ois o 5h oon bn. c se bhatt bees ins ans 14.10 
Expenses executive committee...............eeeeeee 58.75 
Bonrd SEE 6 5.6'05'5.5:5 8000 chou seas Se aeeeds otles 50.00 
Boiges, two meetings...............65 ye aa a Gaets 82.60 
a A ey rr ae ery on eer 57.00 
Entertainment: Gt DOVER... 6 cic ccs cecwescsscdieces 37.00 
Entertainment at Broadmoor..........ssceseceeees 117.00 


‘me hundred other small items, including the treasurer’s 
iry. 
Stock Keeping. 


,,, uring the last few months we have experienced but 
‘tle trouble in keeping our stock. The money stringency 
und the lack of customers have been the two factors most 
responsible for our stock keeping. The recent decline in 
prices has often made us wish that we had less stock to 
‘cep, But this view of stock keeping probably never 
cntered the mind of our most worthy secretary when he 
assigned to us this important question for our considera- 
tion and discussion. 

It has not been beyond the recollection of some of us 
an lumber dealers since a. board yard, as they were 
on called, resembled a junk pile or the wake of a 
“ansas cyclone. Everything was a board from a to a 
“-12 clear; common culls and splits were all bought and 
Sold at the same price. A board was a board—and grades 
were unknown. The railroad right of way on the vacant 
sround in the rear of a warehouse or storeroom was the 
usual place selected for a board yard, without shed to 





protect it from the rains or warping suns, nor fence to 
guard ais vandals, and the terms 8. 1, 8. & E., D. & 
M., or D. B. 2 S., were all Dago to the common clod- 
hopper, uptodate board dealer of two generations ago. 
Just prior to the rebellion I remember of my father con- 
verting into boards a few old black walnut trees that had 
been left emp | on our little farm a few miles east of 
the later famous lumber center of Chicago. Father was a 
lumber or board dealer then. He had about 10,000 feet of 
nice, wide walnut lumber, and after it had been stuck and 
sun dried for about two years he loaded a few choice 
boards and a hind quarter of beef and a sack or two of 
apples and potatoes into his wagon and with his two 
young sons started for town to dispose of his truck and 
boards. The apples, spuds and beef were soon converted 
into the dinero, but with the boards it was different. We 
visited every cabinet, furniture and coffin shop in the 
three little cities of Chicago, trying to dispose of our 
few hundred feet of choice black walnut boards. We 
finally found a purchaser at $1.60 a hundred feet, half 
cash and balance in coffins, and were very well satisfied 
with the sale. The same bunch of lumber today worked 
into veneers would bring us about $30,000. The same is 
true in about the proportionate ratio of oak, hickory, pop- 
lar, pine, and even the once despised water elm and cot- 
tonwood have become prominent factors in the building 
of furniture and other articles of commercial value. The 
great increase in commercial demand and the rapid ad- 
vance in price during the last three decades have inter- 
ested the monied centers of the world in untold millions 
of our virgin forests. Murder and other statutory crimes 
have been committed to satisfy greeds for the much 
coveted timber lands. Paupers have grown to be mil- 
lionaires until the combined wealth of the saw mill and 
lumber interests of the United States today equal, if not 
surpass, our entire national debt at the close of war. 
These increased values and rapid demands have set the 
brain and brawn of our fraternity to work to devise the 
best means and methods of converting the tree from the 
tail to the horns into a commercial product, and in turn 
protect it so that the greatest monitary value may be 
realized by the trade conditions will warrant the execu- 
tion of good substantial sheds, large enough to hold car- 
cass, tail feathers and all. 


General Business Conditions. 


At this point W. P. McPhee, of Denver, spoke inter- 
estingly of many phases of general business conditions. 


I want to say in starting that I thoroughly ——— 
the honor which has been afforded me in tendering me a 
place upon the delightful program you are serving to your 
members, and I also appreciate that the live topic to be 
discussed in these most interesting meetings and by such 
able exponents of oratory as have voiced their sentiments 
before you the last two days certainly makes any effort 
of mine appear weak, and particularly so on the large 
subject that has been assigned to me. 

You would think from reading the newspapers that the 
discussion assigned to me, especially with my friend, Mr. 
Donovan, on one side and your humble servant on the 
other, would probably result in blows, but as Mr. Donovan 
has so ably espoused the cause of the wholesaler, I think 
it behooves me in turn to exploit at this time the ap- 
preciation of the Denver wholesalers for the uniform 
courtesy and the liberal patronage afforded to the Denver 
wholesaler. 

It is our purpose to work harmoniously in every way 
for the good of the community. It is opportune at this 
time to enter into a short argument on the general busi- 
ness conditions. I remember when I was a boy at col- 
lege and was assigned any subject for discussion that the 
hardest work I had to do was to get started, but I had, 
however, one uniform way of getting under the wire and 
that was by starting any subject assigned to me back 
at the creation It has been a long time since I have 
written anything and I trust that you will pardon my old 
habit of getting back to the beginning. 


Marketing the Product. 


The general business revolves in a very short circle. 
The farmers or the land owners produce the raw material; 
this is turned over to the manufacturers, who with skilled 
labor and improved appliances convert it into merchan- 
dise. The manufacturer sells his product to the jobber, 
who, with his large warehouses and ever ready cash, has 
purchased the goods of the manufacturer, realizing on his 
product so that he is enabled to pay the farmer cash, 
which, ‘‘God bless him,”’ he always gets, and to liquidate 
the payroll which comes as surely as taxes and death. 

The jobber, content to do business on a large scale and 
small profit, distributes the material which he has shipped 
in in carload lots, either in mixed cars or smaller lots, 
depending almost solely for his profit on the difference 
on the carload price and the smaller lots from the manu- 
facturing point. He in turn converts the merchandise 
into cash by selling it to the retailer, who sells it to the 
consumer, who is represented by all the people employed 
in the producing, manufacturing, transportation, jobbing 
and retailing of the merchandise. 


Local Conditions. 


The catalog houses, which have been so unpleasant a 
factor to the merchants of this country during the last 
few years, seek to eliminate the retailer. They are run- 
ning practically on the same basis as regards the as- 
sembling of goods as the wholesaler. His market, there- 
fore, conflicts with the retailer. This brings us down to 
a local condition, and I trust that you will pardon me if 
I dwell on that more particularly, as that is what in gen- 
eral interests you all. 

Colorado is particularly fortunate in that it is a com- 
munity independent within itself. There is no state nor 
country in the world that is more independently rich. 
Coal, mineral, wool, farms and factories contribute to her 
wealth, and in order that the success of all may be as- 
sured the loyalty to her industries and her institutions 
should be our first thought. In merchandise she consumes 
at the present time a great quantity more than she pro- 
duces, but if we wish to build up our state we must help 
to swell the consumption of homemade goods, help to 
encourage the prosperity of our wholesale house in order 
that we may prosper ourselves. 

The three Denver wholesalers pay taxes aggregating 
$25,000 a year. Their payrolls, in the production of lum- 
ber at the saw mills, in the handling of the lumber in 
their yards, in the production of millwork, involves an 
expenditure of over $2,000,000 a year and the employment 
of probably over 2,000 men. Their prosperity is your pros- 
perity, for it is by their ability to maintain these enter- 
prises which add to the population of the state and in- 
crease the scope of the retailers that prosperity is made. 


Abuses in the Trade. 


It is probably difficult for you to realize that in a period 
like that which we are now passing through, when the 
prices of material are in a recessional movement, that the 
good offices of the wholesaler could have been demon- 
strated most clearly to you all. Unfortunately, I do not 
think you are all reaping the benefit which might have 
been yours had your buying been confined closer to home. 
I am speaking in a general way. For the last Fae and a 
half abuses have crept into the lumber trade here in 
Colorado. We have converted ourselves into a dumping 
ground for the various markets and have encouraged the 
transit car business, which has resulted in practically 
every dealer in the state being loaded up with material 
which he did not desire at prices, which, though -they 
seemed attractive at the time the purchases were made, 
still entailed a considerable loss on the dealer under pres- 


ent market conditions. The wholesalers have always car- 
ried large stocks in Denver. With some pride we can 
say that the largest stocks maintained anywhere in the 
country west of Chicago have been carried here for the 
convenience of the trade. It has been necessary to make 
these stocks large because in a great many instances we 
are so far.removed from the source of supply and the 
Colorado retailer always “‘wants what he wants when he 
wants it.’ 

The profit in the lumber business, we all know, is not 
in the margin but in the turning of the stock. Lumber 
and its products are sold at margins which would wreck 
ordinary retail merchants in other lines, but it is because 
of the fact that stocks can be turned between four and six 
times a year and a considerable volume of business done 
on a limited amount of capital that the business is a 
profitable one. In our lines there are no fashions to go 
out of style, no goods to become shopworn, nothing to 
fight against excepting bad credits, too large investments 
and injudicious buying. The Denver jobber stands ready 
to serve you at any and all] times at market prices. These 
market prices are always determined by adding to the 
carload price practically nothing but the handling charge, 
so that the retailer in most instances is served from Den- 
ver stocks in small quantities at the carload rate of 
freight and has practically nothing to contend with but 
the arbitrary freight out. 


Report of Cement Committee. 


We, your committee, beg to report as follows: 

We believe that cement is as much a part of building 
material as sash and doors, hence we claim the right of 
protection. Our declaration of purpose in part reads as 
follows: 

“We also recognize the disastrous consequences which 
result to the retail dealer from direct competition with 
wholesalers and manufacturers, and appreciate the im- 
portance to the retail dealer of accurate information as 
to the nature and extent of such competition where any 
exists. And, recognizing that, we, as retail dealers in lum- 
ber and other building materials, cannot meet competition 
from those from whom we buy. We are pledged as mem- 


, bers of this association to buy only from manufacturers 


and wholesalers who do not sell direct to consumers.” 

Therefore, we recommend that we, as a united associa- 
tion, follow the same course of action in reference to 
cement that we do in the lumber manufacturing line, 
namely, that we buy from the manufacturers of cement 
or their representatives who sell to dealers only, making 
the following exceptions: 


1. The different railroad companies, 
2. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
3. The United States government. 
4. The sugar companies. 
For their own cohsumption only and not to be resold. 
WILLIAM MAYHER, 
BE. GRILL, 
L. R. HAYWARD 
Committee. 
The following, on motion of William Mayher, were 
added to conform to exemptions under the constitution: 
5. The city of Denver. 
6. Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. 
7. Victor Fuel Company. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
On the Death of J. W.. Danner. 


Wuereas, It has pleased God to remove from our midst, 
on November 4, 1907, J. W. Danner, who for nine years was 
engaged in the lumber business in Loveland, Col., and was 
an esteemed and valued member of the Colorado and Wyom- 
ing Lumber Dealers’ Association ; be it 

Resolved, That it is the desire of this association to ex- 

pe the great loss it has suffered by his death; therefore, 
be it - 
Resolved, That his life was an example of integrity and 
fair dealing, and that in his character he was amiable and 
loving, just and upright in all his actions, kind and consid- 
erate to every one, and loyal and devoted to his friends. 

We who knew bim bear testimony to his sterling qualities, 
to his courtesy and helpfulness, which gave the world assur- 
ance that he was always a man of noble character, and we 
will long cherish his memory in kindness; and be it further 

Resolved, That the sincere and heartfelt sympathy of this 
association and its members be hereby extended to his wife 
and children, and that a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished them. R. W. ENGLISH, 

P. A. Rice, 
8S. A. JOHNSON, 
Committee. 
To Wholesale Dealers. 


Resolved, That this association wishes to thank the whole- 
sale dealers of Denver for the theater party given to our 
members on the eve of January 15, 1908. 

Resolved, That the members of this association desire to 
extead to G. Cc. Hill, our president, and to H. H. Hemenway, 
our secretary and treasurer, our appreciation for their great 
and proficient work done in the interests of our associution 
during the last year, and to our president for his very inter- 
esting and most appreciated letter, and to our secretary for 
his untiring efforts for the good of our association. 

Resolved, That this association extends to the management 
of the —— hotel its appreciation for the very satisfactory 
treatment given us during convention week and for the 
beautiful rooms furnished by it for our association meeting. 

Resolved, That we appreciate greatly the space given to 
our association by the daily papers of Denver. 

R. W. ENGLISH, 

P. A. Ricp, 

8. A. JOHNSON, 
Committee. 


In Opposition to Parcels Post and Catalog Houses. 
Wuereas, There is to come before the Sixtieth Congress 


- of the United States a Ss pee for a parcels post; and 


Wuereas, It is conceded by the best students of postal 
economy that said parcels post law would result in a further 
financial ae op! in our postal department; and 

Wuoerepas, We believe the demand for said law is being 
largely prompted by the mail order houses of the east as an 
entering rm tor further legislation in their behalf; and 

Wuereas, We believe the passage of such laws would be 
injurious to the development of the west by depriving the 
western states of the full benefit of their own wee and 
would practically prohibit many lines of manufacturing in 
the west; be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Colorado & Fyee 
ing Lumbermen’s Association that the enactment of laws 
hereinbefore mentioned should be opposed by representatives 
of the western states. JaMEesS McNEBEN, 

R. W. ENGLISH, 
C. B. Gopparp, 
Committee. 

Resolved, That whereas the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association now in convention have asked an ex- 
pression of their body on the question of catalog houses. that 
we fully believe that the solution of this intricate problem 
vests ered with the individuals in the communities 
affected. 

Colorado is fortunate in the loyalty of her citizens. Her 
consumers have ever at heart the general good of the com- 
monwealth in the support of her industries and merchants, 
and the og an age | of this fealty to Colorado and her insti- 
tutions is surely the best remedy that can possibly be sug- 
gested. Ernst GIND, 

WILL McPHEp, 
W. M. WILLIAMS, 
Committee. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON IN ENTHUSIASTIC SESSION. 


Proceedings of Interstate Commerce Commission Discussed—Progress in Association Affairs—Papers and Proceedings of General Interest. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 18.—The Oregon & Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held an in- 
teresting meeting this afternoon although the attend- 
ance was below the average. What it lacked in num- 
bers, however, was made up for in enthusiasm and 
more business was transacted than ordinarily finds 
room in two meetings. 

First of all it was shown that there is no disposi- 
tion among the lumbermen here to enter into any 
proposition for a truce in the warfare with the rail- 
road interests relative to the advance rate fight be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, and upon 
the heels of it came the conclusion to celebrate the 
annual meeting with a dinner of some importance. 

The meeting was called to order by President Philip 
Buehner in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the minutes of the December meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer’s report showed $882.33 
on hand after a large number of bills had been paid. 

A. C. Dixon, on behalf of the advance rate commit- 
tee, gave an interesting synopsis of the proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash- 
ington and his report was supplemented by remarks 
from E. D. Kingsley and Philip Buehner, who also 
were witnesses for the lumbermen at the hearing in 
December. Mr. Dixon stated that while the testimony 
had been very thoroughly covered by the lumber pub- 
lications the complete records would soon be available 
for members of the association. He wished to thank 
the representatives of Oregon and Washington for 
their able assistance in securing an early hearing, 
his opinion being that the, case had been handled with 
the greatest dispatch. He also expressed it as his 
opinion that whatever decision might be rendered the 
lumbermen can feel assured it will be a fair one, be- 
cause he considers the members of the commission 
men well posted on conditions and surprisingly famil- 
iar with transportation matters throughout the coun- 
try. Im regard to the lumbermen who appeared for 
the railroads he said he thought they took an en- 
tirely selfish view of the situation, apparently not 
knowing that they thereby weakened their own cause. 
‘’o him it appeared as if the yellow pine. men who 
testified for the railroads were doing so to keep out 
competition from the Oregon pine manufacturers. In 
conclusion he referred to the admirable manner in 
which Judge J. N. Teal, counsel for the Oregon and 
Washington lumbermen, presented their case. He also 
remarked that he thought every power possible should 
be vested in the railroad commission. 

E. D. Kingsley stated that Mr. Dixon had forgotten 
to make mention of the fact that a great deal of 
credit was due to that particular gentleman, for he 
had done more, than anyone else to assist in settling 
the matter properly and promptly before the hearing. 

To illustrate what effect the advance rate has had 
upon eastern business Chairman Buehner stated that 
during last December only fourteen cars had been 
shipped from Portland into the disputed territory, 
whereas during the corresponding time in 1906 from 
forty to fifty cars were shipped every day. The com- 
parison was astonishing even to the most optimistic 
of the assembly. 


C. W. Thompson in commenting upon the hearing 


said he did not think the evidence brought before 
the commission by lumbermen called to the stand by 
the railroad attorneys had weakened the lumbermen’s 
case, because their particular experience had been 
such that they could not be considered vital in refer- 
ence to the railroad rates. Most of them had been 
situated so that it made little difference to them what 
rate they were obliged to pay the railroads. To a 
large extent Mr. Dixon concurred with Mr. Thompson 
in that respect. 

At this juncture of the meeting Secretary Wastell 
read a letter from a Puget sound correspondent giving 
the information that effort had been made in Seattle 
by such bodies as the Chamber of Commerce and 
others to bring about a truce between the railroads 
and the lumbermen in order to relieve the demoral- 
ized condition of the. market. It was then that the 
association came out boldly declaring it better to 
fight to a finish than ‘to prolong the uncertainty now 
confronting the entire industry. 

Fremont Everett, of Sheridan Lumber Company, 
said that the lumbermen would never find relief from 
fights with the railroads until such time when the 
railroads are no longer controlled by one or two men. 
‘*You will say I am talking ‘politics,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
gentlemen, the only remedy is found in government 
ownership. If our government owned 30 percent of 
a few of our trunk lines the question would be 
solyed.’’ 

C. W. Thompson asked for discussion on the ques- 
tion of how some lumbermen advertised guarantee- 
ing the old rate. ‘‘Now if half of the lumber dealers 
can do it, what about the other?’’ he queried. Chair- 
man Buehner said he added $1.50 a thousand, taking 
chance on the balance. Mr. Kingsley said he did not 
think the rate makes any difference; it is a question 
of what can lumber be sold: for. ‘‘I figure on the 
old rate with a conservative profit to protect me,’’ 
he said, in speaking of the Colorado territory. 

C. W. Thompson said he thought the mills have 
practically to guarantee the.old rate. Still he wanted 
to know, ‘‘Are we going to use the old rate or the 
new rate.’’ 

Mr. Kingsley remarked jokingly he thought the 





cargo mills should divide so as to give the rail mills 
the rail business. 

Chairman Buehner thought that proportion accept- 
able as far as disputed territory went. 

Mr. Kingsley replied that one of his solicitors had 
sent in one ecarload order after five weeks’ travel in 
the Colorado territory. It illustrated trade conditions. 

George Cornwall, of publicity committee, reported 
progress in regard to the amendment to the railroad 
commission bill. Indorsements have been received 
from various interests which he thinks will prove of 
inestimable value. -He also said that the livestock 
men, who have suffered worse than the lumbermen, 
will likely indorse the amendment at the next’ na- 
tional convention. The matter is meeting with strong 
support in all parts of the states. Have been able to 
interest the large machine manufacturers, whose in- 
terests have also recently been attacked. The inten- 
tion is to make this amendment a national question. 
The thing is not to forget the farmer because no rep- 
resentative can afford to forget the farmer. 

P. J. Keating made a report for the insurance com- 
mittee in part as follows: 


Our investigations have naturally covered both board and 
mutual insurance; the former method is familiar to all in- 
surers and does not requiye any detailed report further 
than to state that in response to the many inquiries sent 
to the leading agents operating in this state we found from 
the replies that but one agency issues policies on both 
sprinkled and unsprinkled risks; the other replying issued 
only on spriokled risks. 

Our investigations disclosed that rates exacted by board 
companies are beyond all reason and, as claimed by repre- 
sentatives of mutual companies, it is represented by heavy 
loading to meet large salaries and other expenses. Your 
committee is inclined to the opinion that because of the 
prohibitive rates exacted by board companies our members 
will have to solicit and place large portions of their insur- 
== among companies operating cn the mutual insurance 
plan. 

Mutual Insurance. 


On this line of insurance your committee must repeat 
the opinion expressed in our report of October 19 last as 
follows: 

“This plan of insurance has been in successful operation 
in this and other countries for many years. While originally 
launched to protect dwelling risks, later experience justified 
the application of this plan to the protection of manufac- 
turing risks, provided they are up to standard require- 
ments. Insurance under this plan, as is well known, is now 
in force and shows material saving to policy holders in the 
cost of insurance.” > 

Attached herewith is the statement carrying names and 
addresses and in brief thé financial standing of such com- 
panies as have come to our attention. 

The mutual insurance is operated along two lines: One 
branch, the strictly mutual companies or associations formed 
on the stock or assessment basis; the other plan known as 
interinsurance, or the plan similar to that operated by the 
Lloyds associations. Incorporated in this list of mutual 
companies is a list of the eastern lumber mutuals with 
which the Coast companies reinsure. It will be impossible 
on the part of your committee to make a definite recommenda- 
tion with reference to the financial standing of all the com- 
panies corresponded with. 

Recommendations Covering Mutual Insurance. 
_ We suggest that all the members apply for this plan of 
insurance, insisting on having policies issued on the “New 
York Standard Form,” and that they provide that losses 
should be adjusted on the basis of market value. It is 
recommended that greater interest be displayed by policy 
holders of mutual companies in the affairs of the company 
or association, as many legitimate companies earnestly so- 
licit this attitude. 
Association Insurance. 

Much correspondence was exchanged by your committee 
with the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, of Seokene, Wash. 
That society issues policies only on mutual plan covering 
yard stocks, and reports attached herewith show that they 
have been very successful. heir secretary, A. L. Porter, 
is inclined to the opinion that our association has enough 
interest at stake to warrant them in launching an insur- 
ance society or association operating on lines similar to that 
followed by themselves. This is not, at present, possible 
under the Oregon law now governing incorporation of mutual 
insurance companies. This law, fo brief, insists that at 
least 300 applicants must subscribe to the incorporation 
of such company or association before a charter will be 


‘issued by ne commission. Each subscription 


must be for $ 

We trust that in the above report your committee has 
submitted information to meet your approval, and should 
further or more explicit information be desired your com- 
mittee will be glad to furnish it upon application of any 
one of our members. 


O. M. Clark, chairman of the committee on credit 
and cancelation evil, made the following report, which 
was referred to the directors for further consideration: 


We have looked over with great interest the circulars is- 
sued by the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
which has been agitating the cancelation evil and also the 
resolution adopted by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
of Seattle, which was later indorsed by the Pacific Coast 
‘umber Manufacturers’ Association, and also by the Shingle 
Mills Bureau. Copy of this resolution is attached to this 
report and made a part thereof, and is designed to abide by 
the decision of three referees in the event of the failure of 
either a A to a lumber or shingle contract to perform any 
part of their obligations. Our indorsement was sought for 
this resolution, but we concluded to postpone action until 
report was submitted to the association. This resolution 
appeals to us as effective to determine responsibility for un- 
warranted action, but does not serve as protection to the 
manufacturer in declining business offered by any unprinci- 
pled buyer, and therefore we beg to submit to this associa- 
tion our suggestion that we can create through the medium 
of the secretary a system of reports that can be promptly 
circularized if all the members will make it their business 
to give immediate response to the receipt of prepared blanks 
setting forth their experiences with buyers in regard to 
whom any member desires information. It stands to reason 
that such report could not be very elaborate, and we suggest 
blank and key prepared as per attached, which, in our judg- 
ment, would give sufficient information to determine the 
standing of such buyer, which you will note include his 
record in relation to cancelations. It would be understood 
that statements from members would be based on facts and 
could be supported by documentary evidence from their files. 
Whenever information was received as to an unwarranted 
cancelation or action by any buyer, such buyer would be 
circularized throughout our membership as a warning. Your 
committee has also written for information that was de- 
sired in connection with investigation of this matter, but 





ask for further time, as replies have not been received to 
these communications. 


Following is the resolution referred to, and the key 
to the credit rating: 


In the event of the failure of either party to a lumber and 
shingle contract to perform any part of their obligation, 
and an application of either party the case should be sub- 
mitied for a majority decision of three referees to be se- 
lected in the following manner : 

First—Through the retail lumber dealers’ organization 
covering the district in which the buyer’s yard or office is 
located. 

Second—Through either the shippers’ or the manufac- 
turers’ organization covering the district in which the sell 
er’s place of business is lecated. 

Third—To be appointed by the two referees previously 
selected. 

A written statement of the findings shall in each case be 
made by the referees and copies shall be sent to the secre- 
taries of each of the organizations through whom the referees 
were appointed. 

he refusal of any buyer or seller to submit the differences 
herein above referred to to such referees shall be made 
known to the members of cach and every interested organi- 
*zation. 

Key to Credit Rating. 
. Prompt pay. 
. Slow pay. 
. Credit refused account trouble in collecting, etc. 
. Buys with questionable intention. 
. Inclined to be dishonest or tricky. 
. Certain to complain of quality of stock or claim short- 
age and deduct to cover. 

7. Offers compromise. 

8. Failed recently. 

%. Regarded as consumer by retail association. 

10. Caution advised. 

11. Reported refused shipments because market declined 
after order was placed 

12. Reported canceled order after shipment was made. 


W. B. McKay suggested that the mode of choosing 
officers of the association be altered, and the follow- 
ing articles were adopted in place of Article 1, Sec- 
tion 1 of the bylaws: 


The stockholders at its regular meeting during the 
month preceding that of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation should elect by ballot a nominating committee of 
five members, and it shall be the duty of said nominating 
committee to prepare a ticket bearing the names of candi- 
dates for directors, all to be selected from members of good 
standing. Said ticket shail be sent to the members of the 
association at least ten days before the date of the annual 
meeting. The nominating committee shall elect its own 
chairman and shall have power to fill vacancies in its own 
body. 

.Any five members of the association may prepare a ticket 
or any part thereof or nominate directors, which must be 
signed by them and left with the secretary of the associa- 
tion so that he may be able to put it before the members 
of the association within five days of the annual meeting. 


Qe ike OS DO 


The following members were appointed a nominat- 
ing committee: E. B. Hazen, W. B. Mackay, J. H. 
Chambers, O. M. Clark and B. C. Miles. 

Mr. Mackay, chairman of the solicitation commit- 
tee, reported that subscriptions had been coming in 
slowly until letters were mailed to delinquents, when 
responses were prompt. The total subscription 
amounts to about $32,000, of which amount $14,000 
has been paid in. 

Secretary Wastell informed the meeting that the 
association would be well represented at the joint 
meeting in Tacoma February 27, 28 and 29, and E, D. 
Kingsley was selected to present a paper there in 
compliance with an invitation from Secretary Porter. 

Being no further business to come up, the meeting 


‘ adjourned. Next meeting to be held February 15. 


Present at the Meeting. 

O. L. Comings, Pittock & Leadbetter, Vancouver, B. C. 

O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson, Limiton, Ore. 

Fremont Everett, Sheridan Lumber Co., Sheridan, Wash. 

C. W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Ore. 
‘ KE. D. Kingsley, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Bridal Veil, 
dre. 

A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 
“en Collins, Ostrander Logging & Lumber Co., Ostrander, 
Jash. 

W. B. McKay, North Pacific Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Philip Buehner, Eastern & Western Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. A 

} Hagan, chief inspector Bureau of Grades, Portland, 


M. A. McKibben, McKibben Bros., Cottage Grove, Ore. 

R. J. F. Thurston, Calopooia Lumber Co., Brownsville, 

3; Sh Dunlopp, Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
3. PB. Keating, Charles K. Spaulding Logging Company. 

Newberg, Ore. 
M. J. Kinney, Clatrop Mill Co., Astoria, Ore. 

wo Fifield. Pittoek & Leadbetter Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
ash. 
Cc. P. Hogue, East Side Mill, Portland, Ore. 


UNITED STATES WOOD PRESERVING ASSOCIA- 
_ TION CONVENTION. 


The United States Wood Preserving Association met 
in their annual convention in Kansas City, Mo., Jan- 
uary 21, 22 and 23, with forty members present from 
most of the states of the union. C. B. Lowry, man- 
ager of the Columbia Creosoting Company, was presi- 
dent of the association and C. W. Berry, superintend- 
ent of the wood preserving department of the Union 
Pacifie railway, was secretary. Thirty-eight plants 
were represented at the meeting, including plants in 
Canada and Mexico. The main questions treated in 
papers before the convention were ‘‘Impurities of For- 
eign Matter in Creosote Oil,’’ ‘‘Cylinder Car, Tracks 
and Guard Rails; How They Should be Constructed,’’ 
“*Should the Supply. Tank be Overhead or Under- 
ground,’’ ‘‘Best Method of Measuring Oil,’’ ‘‘ Best 
Method of Treating Butts of Telegraph, Telephone 
and Signal Poles.’’ The association visited the creo- 
soting plants in Kansas City. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FIRST ANNUAL OF THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS OF WISCONSIN. 


Interesting Program at Eau Claire—Exhaustive Consideration of Inspection and Grades—Instructive Official Reports—Enjoyment at a Banquet. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was published a brief telegraphic report of the first 


annual meeting of the Hardwood Lumber Manufac- 


turers of Wisconsin, held at Eau Claire, Wis., Jan- 
uary 16. 

This association was organized December 15, 1906, 
for the purpose of separating the interests of the 
hardwood manufacturers from those of the dealers in 
iardwoods. Its constitution provides that individuals, 
lirms or corporations actually manufacturing hard- 
vood lumber and who shall manufacture at least one- 
half as much as their total sales and who are engaged 
in business in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan shall be eligible to membership. The objects 
of the association are declared to be to secure a full 
understanding of the conditions surrounding the lum- 
ber market in its territory, the establishment of 
uniform grades, to promote uniform customs and 
sages among manufacturers, and in other ways to 
promote the interests of the members. 

The organization seems to have been the outcome 
of the experience of most of the hardwood. manufac- 
turers with the bureau of grades conducted by the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The 
inspection adopted is that of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, with which body the Wisconsin’ 
manufacturers codperate, but the Wisconsin producers 
wish supervisory inspection rather than one chiefly for 
the settlement gf difficulties and for reinspection. The 
plan adopted by the pine men many years ago is 
followed by this organization. It has an inspector- 
in-chief and an assistant whose duty it is to visit the 
ills and see that the grades are kept up to standard. 
Last year these inspectors made 291 visits at the mills 
and aetually handled 821,000 feet of lumber. 

The bureau of grades of the association codperated 
with the National Hardwood Lumber Association in 
the revision of rules at its meeting last spring and 
secured desired changes. In its inspection system, 
however, it codperates rather than coalesces with the 
National association. 

The Eau Claire meeting was held in the new Eau 
Claire Club house, a beautiful building erected by the 
business men of that city at a cost of $80,000, and 
which was formally opened in December last. In the 
parlors of the club gathered about sixty lumbermen on 
Thursday last.. The president of the association is 
Charles O. Goodman, of Marinette; the secretary, 
George H. Chapman, of Stanley. The president’s 
address follows: 


President’s Address. 


Meeting at the end of our first year, it is important 
that we again call to mind the objects of our organiza- 
‘ion and ask ourselves whether the results so far attained 

ive realized our expectations and are such as to encour- 

us to further effort. 

Our secretary has worked hard for the upbuilding of 
cur association and too much praise can not be given him 

v the work he has done in adding to the membership 
iid strengthening the machinery of our organization, as 
well as promoting the association feeling among our 
nembers. The reports of the secretary and treasurer and 
the chairman of the bureau of grades will give you in 

iail the year’s record and our present condition. 

Our aims were briefly to bring about a system of equita- 

and uniform grading at the mills and to collect and 

iurnish to our members such proper information regard- 

gs the supply and the demand for our products as might 
of mutual benefit. 

{rn the beginning we were fortunate in securing a com- 

jittee to undertake the revision of the grading rules, the 

icmbers of which not only had a thorough knowledge of 

e work but who above all were able and willing to con- 

ibute the time and energy so necessary to its success- 

| outcome. 

Mr. Owen and the other members of this committee 

id several conferences with committees of the manu- 
f.cturers of Michigan and Indiana, and as a result recom- 

icndations were made to the committee on grades of the 

‘ational association for certain changes in the inspec- 

ion rules, with a view of bringing them more into har- 
mony with the current requirements of the hardwood 
‘rade than the rules then in force. These recommenda- 

ons were incorporated to a large extent in the new rules 
dopted at the National association convention last May 
nd in force since December 1 last, and which are in the 
nain satisfactory to our members. 


Inspections at Mills. 


The work of making inspections at the mills which has 
cen conducted by the: bureau of grades is well under 
way, with every prospect of increasing efficiency and 
msequently greater value. If the inspection rules as 
hey are modified from time to time by the National 
ssociation, and which are now reasonably satisfactory 
©” us, can be made universal, we will then have the great- 
st possible field for the distribution of our lumber, with 
minimum of trouble and expense. 

_Unfortunately a number of the eastern members of the 
National association are not favorable to the new rules. 
‘hey are not, however, agreed among themselves any 
10ore than they are with the National association, and 
he fact remains that the present rules are the National 
rules and they are the rules we expect to work under 
intil they are changed, and the revision should be made 
only in the regular way at an annual meeting of the Na- 
‘ional association. The next annual meeting of that 
\ssociation will be held at Milwaukee .in June and we 
should see that we are: properly represented before their 
committee on grades in order that the intereSts of our 
‘ustomers and ourselves may be protected in any changes 


then considered by their committee. ‘ 





Increasing Value of Stumpage.., 


Aside from these questions, this ‘association is more 
than justified if the work has brought: home ‘to each one 
of us, as it should, that we are manufacturg@gs: of a high 
clasg,product; that our stumpage has a ded 
creasing value; that we must prize more highly our tim- 
ber both on the stump and in the pile; that it should be 
Sawed right and graded right; and that it is worth too 
much in the woods to be sacrificed at the mill. The ter- 
ritory covered by our association produces more than 
half of the entire cut of the United States of basswood, 
birch' and rock elm and leads any other section in the 


production of soft elm. Wisconsin manufacturers re- 
ported to the government stumpage values of these woods 
for 1906 as follows:- Basswood, $3 to $15; birch, $1 to $12; 
rock elm, $3 to $15; soft elm, $2 to $5. Why is it that 
some of us reported our stumpage worth only from $1 
to $3 when we all know we can not replace the same 
timber for less than two or three times that amount? 
Why does Wisconsin report a value of $2 to $5 for soft 
elm stumpage when the average obtained by the manu- 
facturers of lower Michigan was over $8? 

These questions are worthy of study, but the figures 
given show plainly that these lower prices represent the 
net stumpage returns for timber cut under adverse con- 
ditions, causing a destruction of a part of its real value. 
Thus we often see $12 stumpage reduced to $2 stumpage 
merely by sawing it down, for when the timber is once 
cut it becomes subject to the uncertainties of the cost 
of legging and manufacturing and of selling prices gov- 
erned by the current market conditions; but the value of 
the timber that is still on the stump is limited only by 
the future growth and prosperity of the country. 

Each of us being governed by individual circumstances 
must sacrifice for our immediate needs a part of the ulti- 
mate and sure returns from our standing timber; but 
have we in the past done any better with the net stump- 
age returns from our operations than the trees would 
have done for us? Has the money we took out of the 
timber grown faster than the money left in? 


Taxation of Timberlands. 


All over this continent the forests are now receiving a 
great share of public attention. Reservations are being 
established; estimates are being made of the timber sup- 
ply and how long it will last and each tree that is cut is 
checked off the list and an added value attached to those 
remaining. New laws governing land and timber will be 
passed and in these we must take an increasing interest. 
The question of taxation of timberlands is of growing 
importance. Our state and national governments are try- 
ing to devise plans for the reforestation of lands once 
covered with timber. This work is necessary and a 
large amount of public money will be required to carry 
it forward. At the same time large amounts of timber 
are cut every year on account of excessive taxation. 
Why should timber now standing be taxed out of exist- 
ence and the money so secured be used in reforesting the 
same lands? Here in Wisconsin we have one department 
of the state government seriously engaged in arousing 
sentiment favorable to the preservation and increase of 
our forest area and in framing laws to carry these plans 
into effect. On the other hand, another department of 
our state government is making strenuous efforts to in- 
crease the valuation of taxable property, which has been 
especially felt in the northern counties of the state. The 
tendency of high taxes on forest lands is to compel the 
immediate cutting of timber which should remain stand- 
ing for many years. Considering even the sole question 
of revenue, it should be evident that the longer the tim- 
ber remains on the tax roll the greater returns it will 
make in taxes, and that the rapid reduction in revenue 
due to the enforced removal of timber must be made up 
by increased assessments on other property. The ques- 
tion of reforestation is simply one of taxation. The in- 
creasing knowledge of practical forestry is demonstrating 
the possibility of creating new timber growth at a profit 
under proper conditions. If this can be done on public 
lands, it would seem to be public policy to regulate the 
taxes on private lands so as to encourage the reforesting 
of such lands already cut over and to make possible a 
more conservative and economical cutting of the timber 
now standing. This will come in time, but it will take 
much thought and work in the way of public education 
on the subject, and we who are interested should not 
leave it entirely.to the politicians to work out for us. 

I think we all realize that the questions being taken up 
by this association are the best interests of each manu- 
facturer, and the best results can be obtained by the 
combined efforts of all of our members acting with the 
association. 

Referring again to our Own particular product, it would 
seem to me that in every way we should endeavor to pro 
mote the knowledge and use of the various hardwoods 
in which this territory is preéminent and to make them 
a staple commercial product not subject to the extreme 
fluctuations in price from which they have suffered to 
a greater extent than almost any other commodity and 
which I think is largely an unnecessary evil. In all the 
work of our association we are in harmony with the in- 
terests of the lumber trade and of the public, and with 
earnest and united effort our success should be assured. 


Following the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting Secretary Chapman made a verbal report, out- 
lining the work of the association, and followed with 
the reading of the annual report of the treasurer, 
which showed a flourishing financial condition with 
over $1,000 in the bank. Mr. Chapman explained that 
upon organization the association was uncertain what 
the assessment should be and it was tentatively placed 
at 5 cents‘a thousand feet of shipments during 1907. 
This produced so large a revenue, however, that the 
last quarter’s assessment was omitted and he recom- 
mended an assessment of but 4 cents a thousand feet, 
payable quarterly, for 1908. He said that the treasury 
was not in as good shape as shown by the report, as 
some members overestimated their shipments for 1907, 
and refunds would have to be made them, in cash or in 
credits, for 1908. 

The secretary laid special stress on the importance 
of making full reports to his office on cut, stock on 
hand and shipments. The blanks sent out for that 
purpose are prepared with- great care and if used as 
directed will be of great value to the members. It is 
not expected that these calls will require an inventory 
but it is asked that the estimates be as exact as pos- 
sible. The active membership of the association num- 
bered forty-six of the leading hardwood manufacturers 
of the state and it was thought that for 1908 it would 
exceed fifty, with a production of over 125,000,000 feet. 
The formal report of the secretary’s office was read 
by Assistant Secretary.C. F. Lusk, of Stanley, as 
follows: 


Report of assistant Secretary. 


A year ago, the 28th of? November, a conference .of hard- 
wood lumber manufactures§..was held at Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, for the’ purposesof forming an association to be 
composed of manufactugefs only, its main object being 
to concentrate the interest of manufacturers more par- 
ticularly to the rules*of- grading, with a of. cobper- 
ating with the manufacturers of Michigan in trying to 
establish a uniform grade of hardwood lumber. 

At this nouns a committee was appointed to draw up 
a constitution and set of bylaws, and at a meeting held at 


the same place on December 15, 1906, the copy of the 
constitution and bylaws as submitted by this w.ammittee was 
adopted by the twenty-five different manufacturers present. 
At this meeting the following set of officers were elected to 
serve during the year 1907: 

C. A. Goodman, president. 

George H. Chapman, vice president. 

B. W. Davis, treasurer. 

George H. Chapman, secretary. 

Directors—W. C. Landon, Eugene Shaw, O. W. Brightman, 
C. K. Ellison, 

Bureau ef grades—S. W. Hollister, A. R. Owen, G. E. 
Foster, D. P. Arpin, F. H. Pardoe. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors and bureau 
of grades held at Chicago on June 19, 1907, the rules of 
the Wisconsin Hardwood Association were adopted as the 
official rules of this association. On June 26 the rules as 
adopted by the National association to go into effect Decem- 
ber 1, 1907, were approved and adopted by this association, 
with the exception of the cover. Realizing the fact that we 
and all other manufacturers will derive more benefit from 
official rules if they are national, it was decided after full 
discussion to get our rules from the National association, 
providing that they would issue them with a cover that 
was satisfactory to us. We were willing that the National 
association should have the most credit, but we insisted 
that upon the cover should appear the name of our asso 
ciation as well as all othér associations that had adopted 
these rules. The executive committee refused to issue 
these rules as we suggested and for that reason more of 
the copies have not been sent to you. It is the desire of 
the officers of this association that we get this little point 
settled as soon as possible and then work in conjunction 
with the National association in the enforcement of these 
rules and make them national in effect as well as in name. 


Opposition in the East. 


The lumber exchanges of Buffalo and New York and of 
some of the other eastern points are trying to knock out 
these rules. In most cases it appears that the men that 
are doing the kicking are jobbers and not manufacturers. 
The National association is trying hard to convince these 
associations that they are doing wrong and they certainly 
are having a hard fight on their hands. We believe that 
these rules are absolutely fair and just, though as radical 
as some of the changes may seem, and as we have adopted 
these rules as our rules, or rules that are identical with 
them as our rules, we should give the National association 
all the support we possibly can in trying to make those 
fellows see that they are a step in the right direction. The 
bureau of grades strongly urges you to begin using these 
rules on your new sales and shipments. 

A great deal of work has been accomplished by your 
bureau of grades under the supervision of its chairman, 
A. R. Owen. A detailed report will be given later. The 
membership during 1907 was forty-six firms, representing a 
total production of 160,000,000 feet. This entire product has 
been graded under the supervision of the bureau of grades. 


Reports Necessary. 


From the secretary's office you have received several re- 
quests for reports on logs, lumber etc. These requests were 
sent to you because we thought that the compiling of such 
information would be of interest and benefit to all of our 
members. It is the intention of the bureau of grades to 
send out these reports frequently during the coming year, 
and it is earnestly desired by the secretary that in filling 
the same out you will be careful to get them as near ac-, 
curate as possible, otherwise the work will be of no ac- 
count and consequently we will be unable to give our mem- 
bers a correct statement regarding the statistics called for. 
Much time and expense have been spent on the preparing of 
the lumber report sheets that you are at present filling 
out. We have tried to make these sheets as complete as 
possible so that no mistake could be made, it thereby 
enabling us to give you a correct statement of the amount 
of lumber which is on hand and the percentage of it that 
is sold. This we think will ecnable you to issue sawing 
instructions and also help you in quoting prices. The same 
reports will be sent to you about every three months, and, 
as I have already said, 1 trust that you will give them your 
careful and prompt attention. 

Our association being young we need the hearty codpera 
tion of each and every member. The work that we are do- 
ing can not be carried along by the officers of the associa 
tion alone; we need your help and we wish to feel that when 
we ask for it we will get every little detail called for, for, 
as you know, these details are for association work only, 
and the results will be given out to all of our members as 
soon as they can’be compiled in the secretary's office. Our 
inspectors have been handicapped, to a certain degree, by 
having practically new routes to cover each trip on account 
of new members joining us. Nevertheless I trust that the 
results that have been accomplished have more than justified 
the cost to our members. Your loyal coéperation in every 
way has been greatly appreciated by the secretary and chair- 
man of your bureau of grades. 


Report of Bureau of Grades. 


The report of the bureau of grades was given by its 
chairman, A. R. Owen, of Owen, Wis., as follows: 


In making our report we would like first to offer a few 
figures on the hardwood lumber production of the United 
States, which undoubtedly will prove of general interest 
and benefit. 

In a bulletin issued by the bureau of forestry for 1906 
we learn that the hardwood lumber production of the coun- 
try for 1899 was 8,634,021,000, or 25 percent of the entire 
cut. In 1906 the cut had fallen to 7,315,491,000 feet or 
19.5 percent of the entire lumber. production of that year, 
showing a decrease of 1,319,000,000. In 1906 this bulletin 
credits Wisconsin with producing about 13,000,000 feet. 
For comparison we give the following list of the principal 
varieties, showing the production of Wisconsin and the 
United States: . 


Per- 
United States. Wisconsin. centage. 

TS ee ee 377,000,000 162,000,000 43 
EN kas 20a dbcee 370,000,000 151,000,000 40.8 
as dene ctcbeee 224,000,000 42,000,000 18.7 

pS Se ere ee 214,000,000 19,000,000 9 
OS eT 882,000,000 84,000,000 9.6 


We also learn that the basswood cut of the country since 
1899 has increased 22 percent, the production of birch has 
increased two and one-half times, while only one-half of the 
amount of elm is now produced. Ash has falten off 20 per- 
cent and maple has increased 39 percent. These figures go 
to, show that the hardwood cut has reached the maximum, 
and it is safe to state that-there will be a steady decrease 
in . production, which will unquestionably lead to a rapid 
increase in the value of hardwood stumpage. Lumbermén 
generally seem to be fully alive to these facts, as shown by 
their disposition at this ;time to curtail their output instead 
off sacrificing valuable stumpage to a demoralized and un- 
‘willing market. For 1907 %hirty-nine members of this asso- 
ciation report a’ hardwaed log input of 143,813,000 feet. 
For 1908 thirty-six members estimate their log input at 
101,160,000 feet. From these figures and from information 
gathered from various sources we estimate the hardwood log 
input for the coming season at 35 percent to 40 percent less 
than 1907. 
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Stocks and Sales. 
Thirty-six members report the following lumber on hand: 





Amount on hand. Amount sold. 
eet Feet. 

FE Te Te 2,953,000 2,278,000 
Basswood ..... a 8,442,000 4,009,000 
a ae 24,629,000 11,179,000 

Butternut .. 97,0 64,00 
Rock elm -. 1,850,000 1,484,000 
ING Gc. c-a 10) s'e.0 nce wit ereacace 8,156,000 3,901,000 
BE TRIED 6-0. 6.0.0 :4:0:6:0)0:0 01300-8450 8,291,000 3,036,000 
EEA ree 1,298,000 454,000 
MIS ia b:y's650.0' 045.5 wewanediae 951,000 277,000 
a” RAE Aegan 120,000 29,000 
SNE ks 4.5. 5 nas Sa slanee cana 56,787,000 26,711,000 


Grading Rules. 


From all information received and investigations made by 
your committee we can report less hardwood in the hands 
of manufaciurers January 1 than a year ago and fully 30 
percent less in consumers’ yards in that portion of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois which depends on Wisconsin so largely for 
its supply. 

At our special meeting in Milwaukee we yy with 
others a new set of grading rules which went into effect 
December 1. Up to the present time there has been little 
if any lumber graded under these rules and it is doubtful 
if there will be until the pew cut is marketed. These rules 
have been generally accepted by lumbermen, the most seri- 
ous objection to them coming from some of the large lumber 
centers in the east, and particularly from New York, where 
the New York Lumber Exchange has refused to accept them 
but have adopted the old National rules. 

We believe that the new sat of rules come nearer the 
present requirements than any yet adopted, and we feel it is 
the duty and to the advantage of all our members to market 
their lumber under them. But we must not forget that 
grading rules, to be effective, should be revised from time 
to time so that they may more nearly meet the ever chang- 
ing condition of production and the uses to which it is put. 
And we want to add that by the rescinding of the Buffalo 
resolution and the adoption of the new grading rules the 
National association has shown that it recognizes this fact 
and at the same time has demonstrated the broadness of 
that association. In this connection I might say that it 
has appointed a representative committee to confer with the 
te York Lumber Exchange to urge them to adopt the new 
rules, 

We would call your attention to the new rule on standard 
lengths in standard grades, which admits of 15 percent of 
odd lengths, and believe all should take advantage of this 
opportunity to save their lumber. 

It is with satisfaction that we report the progress of our 
inspection bureau. The inspection work was first taken up 
in March, but little progress was made until a change was 
made in our chief inspector. We now feel that we have this 
department well organized, with a competent chief and as- 
sistant. 

Since undertaking this work our inspectors have made 291 
ealls at the mills of our members, where they actually 
handled and graded 820,904 feet, finding 3,700 feet above 
grade and 11,883 feet below grade. Our inspectors have 
made ten reinspections, handling a total of 119,885 feet, of 
which 162 feet was above — and 16,506 below. In addi- 
tion to this service we believe they have given valuable in- 
formation in regard to the manufacture, handling and car- 
ing for the lumber in your yards. 

‘Your committee feels that it should take up the work of 
collecting statistics and general information to -be used in 
making reports and stock sheets which would be issued three 
or four times a year. This information, if placed in your 
hands at regular intervals, would give you a general idea of 
the amounts and kinds of stock on hand and would be valu- 
able in the manufacture and sale of your lumber. If this 
work is to be carried on successfully we must have the 
cobperation of every member, particularly in the way of 
prompt replies for information. 

A committee on nominations was appointed and the 
first session adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session the committee made the 
following nominations for the various official positions: 
President—C. O. Goodman, of Marinette. 


Vice president—George H. Chapman, of Stanley. 
Treasurer—B. W. Davis, of Phillips. 


DIRECTORS. 


C. W. Landon, of Barker & Stewart, Wausau. 
C. K. Ellison, of the Bliison Lumber Company, Hawkins. 


O. W. Brightman, of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company, 
Wausaukee. 


an Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Eau 
aire. 
BUREAU OF GRADES. 


A. R. Owen, of the John S. Owen Lumber Company, Owen. 
F. H. Pardoe, Fennwood Lumber Company, Wausau. 
8 M. = Quinlan, Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Company, 
operton. 


. P. Arpin, Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Wis. 

These were all renominations and the gentlemen 
named were elected by a unanimous vote. 


Movement for Entertainment. 


The secretary presented the subject of codperating 
with the Milwaukee trade in the entertainment of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association annual meet- 
ing, to be held in Milwaukee in June, 1908. The 
secretary said that the National association was 
entitled to much sympathy and support from the hard- 
wood lumber trade of Wisconsin. Since the latter had 
asserted its somewhat independent attitude it had been 
feared by so of the members that the National 
association would not be entirely friendly. On the 
contrary, he said, the National body had worked hear- 
tily and sympathetically with the Wisconsin manufac- 
turers, and, further, largely at its instance had set 
aside the Buffalo agreement and consented to a revision 
of the rules of inspection at the Atlantic City meeting 
largely along the lines requested by the Wisconsin 
association. He felt that the Wisconsin lumbermen 
should stand by the National association. A. R. Owen 
moved that a committee of five be appointed to confer 
with the Milwaukee committee on arrangements for 
the June meeting, which motion was carried. 


Questions of Inspection. 


A member asked by whom reinspection of lumber 
should be made, whether by an inspector of the Wis- 
consin manufacturers or of the National association. 
This question led to considerable discussion, but the 
conclusion was that it had been found that working 
under the same inspection rules the two associations 
reach practically identical results and that it was the 
practice of some of the members to use their own 


inspectors when convenient but to employ the National 
inspectors on matters at a distance, as in the east. One 
rform of this question was as to the effect of a clause, 
in quoting a price, that the lumber was to be sold 
under National inspection; would not such a clause 
require reinspection to be made by a National in- 
spector? No formal conclusion was arrived at but it 
seemed to be the opinion that the question was 
theoretical rather than practical. 

Another matter brought up in this connection was as 
to the buyers putting their inspectors on to lumber with 
an association inspector when reinspection is made. 
Secretary Chapman said that the policy of the Wis- 
consin association is educational and that it welcomes 
anybody’s presence on reinspection and desires to have 
its system as thoroughly understood as possible. He 
did not believe that the unconscious influence of other 
inspectors would materially affect the judgment of the 
association men. A. R. Owen, chairman of the bureau 
of grades, said that the bureau considered, after ex- 
perience in the matter, that the inspectors of both 
associations, working under the same rules, reach prac- 
tically the same results. 

A letter was received from J. E. Rhodes, secretary 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
asking for the adoption of a resolution favoring the 
establishment of one of the government’s timber test- 
ing laboratories at the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis. This could be indorsed by Wisconsin 
men, as the University of Minnesota has a forestry 
department, whereas the University of Wisconsin has 
not. The resolutions to this end, which were printed 
last week in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in connection 
with the report of the meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, were adopted. 

The cancelation question, so much in evidence at 
present, was brought up and briefly discussed, but no 
action was taken. 


Conditions of Trade. 


Next on the program was a general discussion of 
market conditions. Secretary Chapman outlined the 
situation in the light of the correspondence he had 
had with his members and the reports received. He 
said he was satisfied that the hardwood lumber market 
was in better condition than any other lumber market 
and would so remain provided the reduction in the 
log and lumber output now planned is realized. He 
felt that the hardwood lumber market should be in 
almost normal condition during 1908. In his opinion, 
the reduction on the present basis would be nearly 
40 per cent. Stocks at the mills he figured to be in 
fair assortment, but with few overstocks, while at 
consuming points stocks are light to fair. He em- 
phasized the necessity of maintaining the reduction 
in output. This point also was emphasized by sev- 
eral members, one of whom called attention to the 
fact that lumber is to a certain extent a luxury; that 
is to say, it is not in most cases an immediate neces- 
sity. A man must eat every day in order to live, but 
he need not today buy. furniture or build a house, or 
do many of the things that he ordinarily would do in 
prosperous times. Therefore a comparatively light 
demand for lumber is to be expected for some time, 
and lumber manufacturers should govern themselves 
accordingly. 

J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, reported on conditions in 
his state. He said that the curreht reduction in out- 
put ranges from 20 to 40 per cent. Many mills are 
shut down entirely, but on the other hand some are 
running full time. He reported a light demand at the 
furniture centers. Visitors at. the Grand Rapids ex- 
position were reported to be only ‘about one-half in 
number of the usual attendance, and were placing 
orders to less than one-half of the usual value. With 
the hardwood flooring trade, he said, business was 
slow, with only occasional’ orders. 

Those in attendance were called upon for a state- 
ment as to their log input during the present, logging 
season, and there was an evident desire to state the 
exact facts. Three of those present said that for suf- 
ficient reasons they would make no reduction, but the 
remainder reported that. their hardwood output for 
1908 would be reduced anywhere from 15 to 50 per 


cent. The forty mills reporting in this way showed 
an average reduction of about 35 per cent. 

A-price discussion developed a marked weakness in 
but one wood, while it was the general opinion that 
most of the standard Wisconsin lines would within 
sixty or ninety days sell close up to the standard of 
last year. Many of the manufacturers expressed them 
selves as holding firmly to last year’s prices. 


Committee Appointments. 

The president announced the appointment of a rail- 
road committee as follows: W. A. Holt, of Oconto; 
J. J. Lingle, of Westboro; John R. Davis, of Phillips; 
D. P. Arpin, cf Grand Rapids; F. 8. Robbins, J. E. 
Gillette, of Eau Claire. 

Appointment of the committee on entertainment of 
the national association was deferred. 

After the receipt of an invitation to a banyuet in 
the evening the meeting adjourned sine die. 

Reviewing the Hemlock Situation. 

Following the adjournment the members remained 
to participate in a discussion of the hemlock situation. 
Secretary Rhodes, of the Northwestern Hemlock Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, gave a review of the situa- 
tion from his vantage point, announcing that the an- 
nual meeting of the association is to be held at the 
Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, on Tuesday, February 4. He 
said that undoubtedly more hemlock is on hand now 
than a year ago. The hemlock market is directly 
competitive with yellow pine, and the situation which 
was for some time prevalent in the southern wood has 


- seriously affected the demand for hemlock. He stated, 


however, that the talked of curtailment in the output 
of yellow pine is a fact, and that stocks are rapidly 
being worked off, with the almost cegtain result that 
within thirty to sixty days yellow pine would be sell- 
ing on an average of $2 a thousand feet higher than 
now. He said many of the larger concerns are refus- 
ing to quote, and a strong effort is being made to es- 
tablish the January 2 list, which is materially higher 
than the lowest quotations that have been heard, but 
still $2 to $4 below the high list last year. Mr. 
Rhodes claimed that the hemlock product of Michigan 
and Wisconsin for 1907 was over 800,000,000 feet, and 
that, with the logging cost reduced because of the 
much lower wages being paid, there is a temptation 
to put in large stocks of logs. Opposed to this temp- 
tation, however, is the recognition of the fact that a 
reduction is necessary, and the further fact that log- 
ging conditions have not been favorable to the small 
operators, although ideal for the heavy loggers who 
are able to build and maintain ice roads. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers of Wisconsin George H. Chap- 
man, in spite of his protests, was re-elected secretary 
and authorized to employ an assistant secretary to 
attend to the details of the work. The assessment for 
the support of the organization was fixed at 4 cents 
a thousand feet during 1908. Both the bureau of 
grades and the railroad committee met and outlined 
their work for the year. 


THE BANQUET. 


The members of the association were the guests of 
the lumbermen of Eau Claire and vicinity at a most 
delightful and elaborate banquet held in the beautiful 
banquet hall of the Eau Claire Club. This is an apart- 
ment iinished in white and gold and adapted to ban- 
quets, dancing parties and theatrical performances, 
as it is equipped with a large and well appointed 
stage. About sixty sat down at the tables to con- 
sider a menu which was built according to the plans 
of one of Chicago’s leading chefs. Of the hosts, Eu- 
gene Shaw had charge of the menu, while J. T. Barber, 
John 8S. Owen, W. H. Bundy, 8S. J. Moon and others 
had looked after the finances and presided at the vari- 
ous tables. The waitresses were maids from the homes 
of the hosts, but the club chef prepared the viands. 
There was no formality about the banquet. Eugene 
Shaw’ acted as toastmaster, but he confined himself to 
humorous references to the gentlemen present when 
he called upon them for a story or the exhibition of 
any talent they might have. Music was furnished by 
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C. Culver, John McDonough and Frank MeDon- 


ough, talented amateurs of Eau Claire, and those who 


old stories or made brief speeches as the spirit moved 
1em were too numerous to mention. President Charles 
. Goodman, of Marinette, John R. Davis, of Phillips, 
nd others voiced the appreciation of the visitors of 
he manner in which they had been entertained by 
he Chippewa valley lumbermen, and incidentally paid 
ecial compliments to the members of the Eau Claire 
lub. The attendance at the sessions and banquet in- 
uded: 

Cc. F. Lusk, assistant secretary Hardwood Lumber Manu- 
icturers of Wisconsin, Stanley. 

Charles A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette. 

George H. Chapman, Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley. 

i. H. Pardoe, Ingram Lumber Co., Wausau. 

WwW. C. Landon, Barker & Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau. 

I’. H. Pardoe, Fenwood Lumber Co., Wausau. 

John R. Davis, John R. Davis Lumber Co., Phillips. 

George Haessly, Haessly & Preston, Ellsworth. 

kh. B. Goodman, Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette. 

4. C, Wells,. Bird & Wells, Wausaukee, Wis.; Girard Lum- 
ber Co., Dunbar. 

J. C. Knox, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Cadillac, ch. 

W. S. Parks, Nye Lusk Hudson Co., Thorpe. 

George H. Lusk, Nye Lusk Hudson Co., Thorpe. 

c. K. Ellingson, Ellingson Lumber Co., Hawkins. 

M. B. Breeke, Alpson Lumber Co., Alpson. 

G. B. Knox, Perley Lowe Co., Peshtigo. 

hk. G. Fianders, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto. 

A. R. Week, the John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point. 

Andrew Oelhofen, John Oelhofen, Tomahawk. 

W. W. Gamble, Wausau Lumber Co., Rib Falls. 

P. H. Shafer, Ellsworth Manufacturing Co., Hawkins. 

J. Ff. Hughes, John S. Gwen Lumber Co., Owen. 

A. R. Owen, John S. Owen Lumber Co., Owen. 

M. J. Quinlan, Minnesota Bay Shore Lumber Co., Soper- 
ton. 
J. I. Phillips, Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay. 

Fred M. ‘Taylor, jr., Dells Lumber & Shingle Co. 

S. R. Hollister, Hollister, Amos & Co., Oshkosh. 

P. W. Hollister, Hollister, Amos & Co., Oshkosh. 

Db. J. Arpin. Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., Grand Rapids. 
J. J. Lingle, Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro. 

E. A. Goodwig, Goodwig & Nylua Lumber Co., Wittenburg. 
we ue Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 
A. Dh rd. 

J. E. Gillett, Dells Lumber & Shingle Co., Eau Claire. 

J. T. Barber, Northwestern Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 

Voigt P. Gillett, Dells Lumber & Shingle Co., Eau Claire. 
I’. H. Burke, Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley. 

k. P. Arpin, Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., Grand Rapids. 


Harry C. Smith, Northwestern Lumber Co., Stanley. 
Lee Gibson, Medford Lumber Co., Medford. 
Elmer B. Smith, D. Shaw Lumber Co. 
G. E. Foster, Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen. 
E. K. Hughes, Yellow River Lumber Co., Stillwater, Minn. 
S. G. Moore, Northwestern Lumber Co., Bau Claire. 
C. D. Moore, Northwestern Lumber Co., Eau Claire. 
W. J. Campbell, Fountain C. Lumber €o., Donald. 
W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake. 
E. B. Ingram, Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake. 
E. Rhodes, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. H. Weber, Wilson-Weber Lumber Co., Menominee. 
W. O. Davis, J. R. Davis Co., Phillips. 
Harry N. Carter, Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., Bau Claire. 
J. S. Gillett, Dells Lumber & Shingle Co., Eau Claire. 
C. H. Weber, Wilson-Weber Lumber Co., Menomonie. 
E. B. Ingram, Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake. 
W. W. Gamble, Wausau Lumber Co., Rib Falls. 
Charles O. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., Mari- 
nette. 
E. K. Hughey, Yellow River Lumber Co., Stillwater, Minn. 
F. K. Bissel, River Falls Lumber Co., River Falls. 


aS 





RECONSIGNING PRIVILEGES WITHDRAWN 
BY RAILROADS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 23.—The railroads running in 
and out of Memphis have announced that all reconsign- 
ing privileges heretofore enjoyed by lumber interests 
will be withdrawn, this ruling to become effective Feb- 
ruary 29. This decision on the part of the railroads is 
believed to be, in large measure, an outgrowth of the 
famous complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the E. Sondheimer Company, alleging 
that the reconsignment practice was in favor of Mem- 
phis and against Cairo. The commission has had several 
hearings in connection with this complaint but has 
handed down no decision therein. Some of the railroad 
officials say that the action they have taken has heen 
with a view voluntarily to abolish the reconsignment 
practice rather than being forced to do away with it 
by a decision from the commission declaring such prac- 
tice illegal. 

At a meeting of important lumbermen here Saturday 
an informal] discussion was had on the action of the 
roads. It was decided that no concerted action would 
be taken by the lumbermen until the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down its decision. In the 





AT THE HEAD OF A GREAT PUBLIC INSTITUTION. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati is an in- 
stitution which differs in its scope and methods from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago or from the 
stock and produce exchanges of most cities. The 


Cincinnati body is not merely an 
instrumentality for purchase and 
sale, but stands for all the busi- 


ness interests of that city. Not 
merely dealers in grain, not merely 
the speculative markets, but all the 
solid and tangible wealth of Cincin- 
nati is represented there. Conse- 
quently it is an honor to be ap- 
preciated by any business man to 
be elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Cincinnati. 

Such an honor was extended on 
January 15 to Col. Thomas P. Egan, 
president of the J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company, the great manufacturer 
of woodworking machinery. 

Thomas P, Egan has been a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati nearly all his 
business life. He was born Novem- 

» 20, 1847, in Ireland, and when 
an infant was brought by his par- 
ents to Hamilton, Ont. As a boy, 
after leaving school, he was in the 
ploy of dry goods houses in 
llamilton and then in Detroit, but 
vhen 16 years old his mechanical 
cent led him to Cincinnati, where 

secured a position in a machine 
nop. After a few months he 
ianged to the firm of Steptoe, Me- 
irlan & Co., which at that time 
is one of the heaviest manufac- 
rers of woodworking machinery 

1 the United States. He remained 

ith them twelve years. Early in 
‘is employment with this firm he 

ad the misfortune to lose an arm. 

p to that time he had been en- 

aged in the manual processes of 
the shop, but the accident sent him 

ito the office, where he studied 
ookkeeping and the technique of 
he business, which started him on 
‘18 career of inventor, manager and 
employer. 

In 1874 he decided to begin busi- 
iess on his own account, and with 
‘wo partners opened a little shop, 
where at first the partners consti- 
luted the entire force. Seven years 
afterward, however, in 1881, .the 
Egan Company was incorporated 
with a capital of $150,000, with Thomas P. Egan as 
its president. This enterprise was successful from 
the first. It was located across the street from the 
establishment of J. A. Fay & Co., then the most im- 
portant woodworking machinery establishment in the 
country, and of ‘which it became a rival. The com- 
mercial battle was a warm one, and finally resulted 
in the consolidation of the two companies in 1893, 
under the style of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of 
which also Mr. Egan was president. 

While busily engaged with the multitudinous affairs 
of his own business, Mr. Egan has shown the spirit of 


a good citizen and has always been ready to do his 
share in any movement for the advancement of the 
city or of his industry or the country. He was, for 
example, the organizer and first president of*the Na- 





COL. THOMAS P. EGAN; PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER 
ur COMMERCE, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. - 


tional Association of Manufacturers, has promoted 
the export trade of the. United States in machinery 
lines, and has been active in the citizens’ organiza- 
tions of his own city. This last testimonial to his 
character, so fittingly bestowed, comes as a crowning 
feature in the sixty-first year of his very active and use- 
ful life. 

The portrait here given well depicts some of the 
leading characteristics of the man. Alert, aggressive, 
courageous, of commanding presence, ‘he has accom- 
plished the things that might be expected from such 
a personality. 





event this body holds that the reconsignment practice is 
irregular or illegal, lumber interests wil submit as grace- 
fully as possible and will immediately try some other 
means of finding an offset for the withdrawal of these 
privileges. If the commission holds that the practice is 
entirely regular and therefore not objectionable, lum- 
ber interests will go after the railroads in a manner that 
will probably bring a restoration of the privileges here- 
tofore enjoyed. 

The plan most discussed for offsetting the elimination 
of this privilege is that of securing from the railroads 
a cheaper flat rate on lumber, either into Memphis or 
out of this city. Manufacturers naturally prefer the 
cheaper rate out of Memphis, because they are already 
enjoying a low rate into Memphis on logs. Wholesalers, 
on the other hand, prefer to have a lower flat rate into 
Memphis than prevails and the same rate out of Mem- 
phis to consuming centers. However, it is not expected 
that sufficient conflict will ensue between manufacturers 
and wholesalers to jeopardize the interests of the lum- 
bermen of this city. 

Some of the larger firms operating yards in this city 
have already announced their intention of discontinuing 
these and shipping their lumber from point of purchase 
through to destination. At the same time the effect 
upon smaller manufacturers in this, territory who de- 
pend largely upon the wholesalers operating yards in 
Memphis to provide them with a ready market for their 
lumber would be serious. If this lumber could not be 
bought and yarded at Memphis until dry and then dis- 
tributed it would be impossible for the wholesalers to 
take it off the hands of the smaller manufacturers and 
the latter would be forced to discontinue operations to a 
considerable extent. 

Pere 
RAILROAD ATTEMPTS TO EFFECT TRUCE IN 
RATE FIGHT. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The latest attempted coup, 
on the part of the transcontinental lines involved in the 
rate fight suit pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was sprung yesterday, five days after James 
G. Woodworth, general traffic manager of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, visited the Pacific coast, ostensibly on a 
tour of inspection. It involves the lumbermen petition- 
ing James J. Hill, or at least giving their support to 
such a petition, to withdraw the advanced rate and tem- 
porarily restore the old rate. 

The day after the arrival of Mr. Woodworth in Seattle 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce quickly sent out to all 
commercial bodies in the state a letter asking that dele- 
gates be appointed to meet in Seattle Thursday, Janu- 
ary 16, as a representative commercial body to draft 
some plan which would suspend the tieup of the lumber 
and shingle industry by temporarily calling the fight off. 
The meeting was held and Jacob Furth and Frederick 
Bausman, Seattle; J. C. Hogan, Aberdeen; W. R. 
Maultray, Bellingham, and L. B. Faulkner, Olympia, 
were appointed to confer with the lumbermen and trans- 
portation companies to this end. 

At the meeting the situation was canvassed. It was 
pointed out that because of the closing of the mills 
in Washington following the advance of eastbound 
rates 25 percent of the workingmen, or about 75,000, 
were idle. In Seattle are 6,000 of these men, many of 
whom are being cared for by the county and city. Busi- 
ness in the mill centers is in bad shape. Credits have 
been cut off and the hardships are daily growing worse. 
Nothing was said at the meeting of the enormous loss 
being sustained by the railroads with thousands and 
thousands of empty cars standing on their Coast sidings 
unable to get loads for transportation east, because the 
east can not afford to buy Pacific coast lumber with the 
tariff advanced one-quarter. If the committee can secure 
the sanction of the lumbermen they will communicate 
with Mr. Hill, which would permit Mr. Hill, ‘‘at the 
solicitation of Pacific coast millmen,’’ to recall his rate 
and save any commission decision. But it would not 
prevent Mr. Hill raising the rates a year from today 
and bringing on the same fight. 

Coast lumbermen will have nothing to do with the 
coup. Before they made their first move against the ad- 
vanced rates a campaign of publicity, detailing the ef- 
fects to follow a general closedown, was carried on in 
Washington. Every member of the chambers of com- 
merce of the state must have been advised of these 
true prophecies, yet not a single chamber made a move 
to prevent the rates going into effect. A few gave moral 
support to resolutions handed them by the lumbermen 
of their vicinities but took no action to aid the lumber- 
men in preventing the railroads from accomplishing the 
advanced tariff. Alone the manufacturers were per- 
mitted to urge the contest while the commercial bodies 
remained still until the mill interests have spent more 
than $100,000 in the fight; have every prospect of win- 
ning and settling the question for all time; have fur- 
nished the railroads with their ammunition and have 
only about sixty days to wait for a decision. To permit 
the case to be withdrawn at this time only insures its 
resumption at a later date, the expenditure of more 
thousands in the fight, to say nothing of more loss of 
business through the same channels. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Jan. 20.—A. Deis, of Canal Dover, 
Ohio, and W. J. Wise, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, ar- 
rived last week for a stay of several weeks. Both are 
heavy stockholders in the Dover Lumber Company and 
are here in the interest of that firm. Mr. Deis was 
accompanied by Mrs. Deis and while here they have been 
the guests of General Manager and Mrs. George Meyers. 
The Dover Lumber Company is in the midst of extensive 
logging operations. It has three camps. established and 
employs large crews of men at each camp. Two of the 
camps are in the Pack river country and the other is 
in the vicinity of Cabinet. 
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NINTH ANNUAL OF THE INDIANA HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Prosperity Indicated by Official Reports—Gratifying ‘Numerical Strength—aAction on Railroad Matters—Forestry, Inspection and Other Legislation. 


The ninth, and thus far most successful, annual 
convention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at the Grand hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Thursday, January 16, was an event in the 
association year, particularly from the standpoint of 
a remarkable increase in membership. The attend- 
ance was unusually large and included some distin- 
guished guests from other associations and other 
branches of the trade. The meeting’ was called to 
order at 2 p. m. by President C. H. Barnaby, who, 
after a few preliminary remarks, delivered his annual 
address as follows: 


The close of 1907 has brought the prophesied cessation 
of our prosperity. The causes of this have been many. We 
have been spending our working capital through expansion, 
permanent improvements and speculation, not only’ as 
individuals, but this is also true of. municipality, state and 
government. It is said by authorities that there have been 
inore improvements, residences, office buildings, factories, 
railroads, streeis, public highways, waterways, parks, gov- 
ernment buildings, battleships—in fact, everything that en- 
tails the expenditure of money—in the past eight years than 
ever previously took place in two generations. These in- 
vestments are all well and we can stand them, but the 
speculative feature is disastrous. Millions upon millions 
of dollars have been invested by all classes of our people 
in gold mines, silver, lead and zinc, oil wells and watered 
stock; more ground floor propositions offered to an unsus- 
pecting and prosperous public than ever before. 

With the above conditions should we wonder at the pres- 
ent state of affairs? Many of us predicted these same con- 
ditions a year ago. Our country, however, is still prosper- 
ous. And why not? With her wonderful wealth of natural 
resources, her industrious and wideawake people and bound- 
less room for expansion, she ought to, and will, weather 
this and many other so called panics. : 

There is probably no industry more able to meet the situ- 
ation than the hardwood trade. We doubt if there is any 
commodity that will suffer less slumpage in valuation than 
hardwood lumber. We therefore think it the hight of folly 
for any. hardwood man to sacrifice his holdings. There is 
no better investment today than hardwood stumpage and 
hardwood lumber and we believe that the fortunate owners 
of this commodity realize as much. : 

We Indiana lumbermen, with our Indiana _ conceit, are 
optimistic as to the future and are willing to bide the time 
when the consumption of hardwood resumes. 


Railroads and Legislation. 

Our association has been watchful and alert as to rates 
and railroad matters. Several decisions of importance have 
been made by our state railroad commission affecting the 
hardwood lumbermen, especially so in demurrage matters 
and log rates. tates for hauling logs are now practically 
on 2 mileage basis, and it is no longer necessary to have 
an annual fight with your railroad for equitable rates. We 
have also given our moral and financial support toward 
interstate rulings. 

Among the many rulings asked of our state railroad com- 
mission as well as interstate, not a few of them have been 
unfair and no doubt unconstitutional. We should therefore 
be careful and considerate in our demands, granting the 
railroads a fair compensation and profit for their labor and 
investment. (Unless railroad investments do prove _ profit- 
able we can scarcely expect the management to give us 
lirst class and uptodate service. Many railroad and legisla- 
tive matters have been ably cared for by our esteemed 
member, Mr. Guthrie. 

Inspection Rules. 

Our association probably did as much or more toward 
the change of the rules of inspection made by the National 
liardwood Lumber Association at its annual yeas last 
May in Atlantic City than any other individual association. 
In fact the “Oak Rule” is practically what we asked for, 
odd lengths of lumber being admitted and the divisions on 
the half are undoubtedly fair and equitable. While possibly 
the rules are not yet perfect, we are on the right road 
and the time is not far distant when we will have the long 
talked of and much desired uniform inspection of hardwood 
lumber. 

Even now we are not at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
buyers, if we are careful in basing our sales on the National 
rules of inspection. We most heartily recommend the ap- 
proval of the National rules of inspection as adopted at the 
Atlantic City meeting last May. 

Forestry, 

For many years lumbermen took but little interest in 
the subject of forestry. We are glad to note that at last 
this very important subject is receiving attention by the 
lumbermen, and therefore great strides have been made along 
this line. We are beginning to recognize the importance 
of conservative and economical lumbering. Our association, 
as well as our state, is ably represented by our worthy 
member, Samuel Burkholder. 

Membership. 


One year ago we thought we had nearly every hardwood 
lumberman of the state enrolled. It is our pleasure to 
announce that thirty-five members have been added through 
the unceasing efforts of our efficient secretary, who is not 
unworthy of great credit. If any member present knows 
of any hardwood lumberman in the state who is not one of 
our number we will ask him to kindly give his name to Mr. 
Pritchard. 

Finance. 

It has been the subject of no little pride that we are able 
to carry on our association work with the very small dues of 
$2 a year. As long as all expenses can be met on this nomi- 
nal sum we recommend the dues remain as they are. 

With this, the close of my second term of the presidency 
and before turning the office over to my successor, grant 
me the privilege of thanking the officers and members for 
their loyal and unswerving support. The pleasure and honor 
of being your chairman I appreciate, and I thank you. 


Following his address, President Barnaby cailed 
attention to the gavel which he had used in ealling 
the meeting to order and which is a relic of the old 
Linden hotel, of Indianapolis, of no little historic 
value. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Pritchard .followed with his annual 

address: es i 


The report’ of the secrétary would have been brief had it 
not been for the necessity of attaching a tail to the kite. 
| thought I had the names of all of the new. members 
listed in my paper in which I have given an account of the 
secretary’s work, but since that time reports have been 
coming in pretty fast and it has been necessary to make 
some extension. 

The year 1907 marks an epoch in the history of the Indi- 
“ana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. ‘The- membership 
passed the century mark and now totals 114. 

Those present at the first meeting, called by Sam: Burk- 
holder nine years ago, were enthusiastic, but they were so 
few in number that it is said that they gave the porter of 


» pations : 


the hotel a dollar not to let the newspaper men know of the 
meeting.., 3 ss 

Thirty-two new names have been enrolled since our last 
meeting, just twice the number present at the first meeting 
nine years ago. The following is a list of thé new members, 
and most of them are present today: 


Greenfield Novelty Works, Greenfield. 

Lesh, Prouth & Abbott, East Chicago. 

Crosby & Beckley Company, Evansville. 

Talge Mahogany Company, Indianapolis. 

Montgomery Hardwood Lumber Company, Crawfordsville. 

Galbraith & Son, Sunman. 

Henry 8. Adams, Yortville. 

Lee Brunson, Carmel. 

Thomas Hill Company, Rockdale. 

Cc. I. Hoyt & Co., Pekin. 

J. G. Wileox, Lebanon. 

Bargesville Lumber Company, Bargesville. 

N. Cutsinger & Sons Company, Roachdale. 

W. R. Neeriemer & Son, Odon. 

Robert Smith, Owensburg. 

Stansfield & Carlson, Seymour. 

Iinterprise Lumber Company, Seymour. 

A. H. Hostetler, Mitchell. 

L. L. Spoar, Bedford. 

D. Wertz & Co., Grammer. 

I.. N. Shaffer, Argos. 

R. H. Hamilton, Indianapolis. 

North Frazier & Co., Portland. 

Bb. F. Boltz Manufacturing Company, Winchester. 

W. O. Kniseley, Kokomo. 

D. B. Burkhardt, Elwood. 

E. A. Wood, Cloverdale. 

kK. E. Blackburn, Bedford. 

Talbed Zoller L. & V. Company, Greensburg. 

L. W. Hercules, Center. 

W. P. Brown, Indianapolis. 

Andress Bros., Hibbard. 

During the year three meetings of the board of managers 
have been held. The standing committees also have held 
several meetings. All of these meetings have had practically 
full attendance. President Barnaby, by virtue of his office, 
being president of the board of managers and exofficio mem- 
ber of all standing committees, attended all these meetings 
and many others in the interest of the association. This 
marks the interest shown in the work of the association. 

We believe that as dn association we have never failed 
to express firmly our opinion on inspection rules or any other 
important question pertaining to the interests of our mem- 
bers, but we have never made the mistake of taking our- 
selves, or the question either, too seriously. One object of 
our association is good fellowship; we are here for work, of 
course, but we also expect to enjoy ourselves. 

I have had the honor of being your serretary for seven 
years. I will always cherish my association with you as 
secretary among the most pleasant and happy experiences 
of my life, and I bespeak for my successor the same loyal 
support and kind treatment you have always shown me. 


President Barnaby called for the report of Treas- 
urer C, A. Wood, which showed receipts of $685.36 
and disbursements during the year of $356.33, leaving 
a balance on hand of $829.03. 

Report of the Railway Committee. 

On behalf of the railway committee W. A. Guthrie 

presented the following report: 


The only matter of importance that came up before us 
was the bill that was drawn by the railroad commission, 
known as the ‘shippers’ bill.” 

After having been permitted to amend this bill to what 
we thought would be of advantage to the hardwood lumber 
shippers, we joined the other associations throughout the 
state in pushing it through the legislature. 

We desire to thank our secretary, Mr. Pritchard, and other 
members for being so prompt to come. to our assistance at 
telephone calls. Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. GUTHRIE. 
S. BURKHOLDER. 
B. F. SwAIn. 


Mr. Guthrie also submitted a resolution, of which 
he moved the adoption, as follows: 


WuerEAS, The interstate commerce law now in effect does 
not. contain any’ provision whereby a hearing is required 
before a change in any interstate freight rate may become 
effective ; therefore be it 

Resolwed, By the Indiana Hardwood*Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, that at the coming session of Congress an amend- 
ment shall be offered and strenuously urged oe sub- 
stantially that when any railroad company seeks to advance 
or lower any interstate freight rate, or change the classifi- 
cation of any commodity, it must, if any objection be made 
thereto, receive the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before such rates or changes in the classifica- 
tion shall become effective. 


The motion to adopt this resolution was seconded 
by J. V. Stimson and upon a vote was unanimously 
carried. 


The Indiana Shippers’ Bill. 


Speaking on behalf of the railway committee Mr. 
Guthrie said: 


I think that most of you are familiar with what consti- 
tutes the ‘shippers’ bill,” for it affiects you very much in 
this state. This bill is now a law. Many thought it would 
not pass in its present form, as some of its provisions and 
requirements were thought to be very much in favor of the 
shipper. ‘This bill in passing as it did clearly demon- 
strates, as experfence has proved, what organized effort 
will do, for when the various shippers’ interests were be- 
hind the measure with an organized effort no member could 
well afford to oppose it. 

Mr. Riley, secretary of the railroad commission, stated 
in a paper he read before the shippers that in order to 
ascertain just what occupations the lawmakers of the state 
were mostly composed of he procufed from the state 
librarian a list giving the occupations of the members of 
the last four general assemblies, that being as far back as 
he could get correct data, and he found the following: For 
the years 1899, 1903 and 1907 he found that the total 
number of members was 600. 

Number. Percentage. 


E OED A AT OR CPO ee 221 7 
Far EE Oa RR ree St ae ons - 121 20 
EE eet a a 5 os ale 66 8664 Sern Rene Lee 36 6 
a) | ee ee ee 26 

Printing and publishing............... 20 o : 
DE) oc methixabtie aes Fée 6 6 seb eee ae wre 2 
DEPCINGNIG . DURIEIED 5 5c 00 5 occ cee cenee 62 10 
Miscellaneous .:.........- eS ee 90 15 


The last item includes the following among other occu- 

Bookkeepér,- contractor, teacher, minister, miner, 
salesman, cigar manufacturer, barber, iron molder, glass 
manufacturer, stenographer. real. estate, insurance, oil pro- 
ducer and hod earrier. ‘He said that more interest should 
be taken in seleeting men for the legislature from the busi- 
ness field. I th that there is no objection to this, but 
we can get our rights if we ask and mand them in an 


organized way, whoever the members are or from whatever 
walks of life they come. I believe that 90 or 95 percent of 
every legislature are honest men and want to do the right 
thing and serve their constituents acceptably, but there are 
so many different interests that unless we can ask in an 
organized way we do not have the weight to convince the 
majority that our claim is just. 

Members are often misled, as their duties are many and 
they de not have the time to investigate fully, but where 
a large body comes all organized on what it wants it has 
weight. ™ 

So we ought to get together on any matter that is of 
importance and let it be understood that all the hardwood 
lumbermen are behind the measure. I find that these men 
are very willing and very ready to do what they consider 
the best thing, and I think therefore that it is most neces 
sary for us to become organized on any point and then go 
after it in an organized effort. 


. Forestry Questions Discussed. 


On behalf of the forestry committee Samuel Burk 
holder presented a very comprehensive report, as 
follows: 


Every lumberman who is abreast with current affairs is 
aware that the forests of our country are being cut much 
faster than they are growing, but few have any definite 
idea of just how long it may be, under present conditions 
and methods, before certain woods now abundant will be 
used up. Such information is not easy to obtain, and it 
is — to give more than estimates of the yearly 
growth. 

The data given in a circular based upon the statistics of 
forest products in 1906, compiled by the Bureau’ of the 
Census and the Forest Service, show that the following 
amount of lumber was cut in the following years: 


Feet. 






Ny me er ee eee eee eee 18,087,356,000 
ee oe PN eee re ee nt nee nae 3,494,853,000 
ESS ee ee Tern rer wees, 34,780,513,000 
NN TA. 059k 54,570 as ahs ares ax Wah Ae Se wen RR ew oe 37,550,736,000 


showing an increase in twenty-six years of over double. 
This is not as accurate as it should be, for a number of 
small mills did not report, and I think that 40,000,000,000 
is about the figure. Then there is the amount. of timber 
that is worked into shingles, telephone, telegraph and elec- 
tric light poles, hewed cross ties, pulpwood, veneer, cooper- 
age and round mine timbers. Nor is this all, for we have 
to count the fence posts and what is used for fuel. From 
this it will be seen that all statistics and conservative 
estimates indicate that our consumption of wood in all 
forms is at least 100,000,000,000 feet annually. One lead- 
ing authority has estimated it at 150,000,000,000° feet. 

The question is, how long will our timber supply last 
at the present rate of cutting? The estimates of standing 
timber in the United States are by no means satisfactory. 
There is estimated to be from 1,500,000,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber, and at the rate it is 
being cut fifteen to twenty years is the limit. 

In the last seven years the cut of softwoods has increased 
to nearly double, while the most important of hardwoods, 
oak and poplar, have decreased. Oak has decreased 36.4 per- 
cent and poplar 38.7 percent. While there have been many 
substitutes used, they have not lessened the demand for 
lumber. ‘The per capita consumption in 1880 was 360 feet: 
in 1906 it had increased to 440 feet. You will notice that 
the rate of increase in the cut of lumber in the last six 
years is very small, while the per capita is greater and 
a continue to be so as long as there is any timber to be 
cut. 

With only a fifteen to twenty years’ supply of timber 
left we lumbermen can not afford to cut prices. Taking 
everything into consideration, they are too low now: it 
only needs a realization of the true state of affairs to send 
prices up and keep them going. With the supply rapidly 
being exhausted and the demand still on the a lle, the 
law of supply and demand will in the near future send the 
prices up faster than they have ever gone before. We 
lumbermen can not afford to cut prices. 


In discussing the report of the forestry committee 
John M. Woods, of Boston, said in part: 


About twenty-five years ago the attention of the mem- 
bers of the legislature was called to the state of affairs— 
that the forests were being depleted and that there was 
nothing coming to take their place—the place of the wood- 
working industry of our commonwealth. When I began 
forty years ago Boston was the center of the furniture 
industry of the United States. Ninety-five percent of the 
business of the lumber dealers of that day was with furni- 
ture manufacturers, and not 3 percent today. Our supply 
has been exhausted. When you know that all that is left 
in Massachusetts is a few trees that are on private lands, 
you will realize more fully the condition of things. 

Nothing has been done to preserve our timber until 
within the last few years. Perhaps no influence has ever 
been greater to educate the American people to the true 
condition of things than the lumber press and the general 
press of the United States. They have begun to realize 
that one of the first and greatest and most important things 
for us to consider is the preservation of our natural re- 
sources. We should not destroy nor devastate but we 
should save them so that they can be handed down to 
posterity. I have no sons to engage in the lumber business, 
and possibly it is just as well. I do not know where the 
supply of the future is to come from. 

In my state we have not a single natural resource. The 
only wealth we have or ever had is in the forests. Of 
course we had the fish and the sea, but the forest is the 
only natural resource in New England. We have neither 
silver, gold, iron, nor gas, nor anything of that kind. We 
have a bad climate and do not have a fertile soil, so that 
we have to depend entirely on manufacturing, and we have 
to have something to manufacture, and it is the haven of 
woodworking people. Some of the best work in the United 
States is done there. We have trained and skilled me- 
chanics. 

I called the attention of our legislature to the fact that 
there were in our commonwealth 275,000 acres absolutely 
valueless ‘for taxation, and recommended that the state 
start a forestry reservation, and that it take the inmates 
of our correctionary institutions and put them on the land 
and put them to work there and that it would be better for 
for them, and that it would pay a good percent of interest. 

Nineteen years ago I went to Europe with letters from 
the department of agriculture to the head foresters of 
Germany and France, for I wished to find out about: their 
methods, and I found out from them that their forests 
returned: nearly 5 percent compound interest on the invest- 
ment. Of course we have to take into consideration the 
education of the public up to this point. ; 

People: fail to see or recognize the fact that these wooded 
lands fepresent-so much capital, so much money. I ‘ltave 
been trying to educate our people up to this point. People 
can not afford to run the risk of fire and they can not insure 
it. They can not afford to pay taxes on their land for 
thirty or forty years: In my native state of New Hamp- 
shire $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 is left there every summer 
by the summer tourists. The hills are attractive : they are 
beautiful. And we should not fail to think of the aesthetic 


side, although of course we must look too:to the financial 
side of it. 5 
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In line with the suggestion made in Mr. Woods’ 
address Mr. Lawrence suggested the adoption of a 
resolution calling upon -the government for a census 
of the stumpage in the United States and after some 
discussion Secretary Pritchard offered a motion that 
a committee of three be appointed to draft proper 
resolutions on behalf of the association. This motion 
was seconded by Mr. Burkholder and carried. The 
chair appointed as a committee Messrs. Stimson, 
Burkholder and Swain. 

Secretary Pritchard next presented his report of the 
excursion committee, which decided against arranging 
for an excursion to Mexico or Cuba after the conven- 
tion. This report was signed by G. H. Palmer, 
Samuel Burkholder and J. M. Pritchard. 


Inspection Rules Committee Report. 


The most important committee report heard at the 
meeting followed—that of the committee on inspec- 
tion rules, given herewith: 


The committee appointed by this association at its annual 
meeting,- January 11, 1907, to look after the interests of 
this association in matters pertaining to inspection rules and 
to work for uniform inspection, begs to submit the following 
report: 

Early in the year there developed a very decided feeling 
among the membership of the Michigan and Wisconsin 
associations and many other members of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association that the rules known as the 
suffalo, or 1905, rules should be modified in order to meet 
the changed conditions of the trade; also that in all proba- 
bility a proposition would be offered.to the convention to 
be held at Atlantic City to suspend what was known as 
the “Buffalo resolution” that the way might be opened for 
making some changes in the inspection rules. This neces- 
sitated prompt action being taken in the matter; hence 
meetings were held in Indianapolis on February 6 and April 
2 for the purpose of formulating such modifications to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association’s inspection rules 
as it was thought would be in the interest of uniformity 
of inspection and reflect the views of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association as to what would be proper rules 
for grading and measurement of hardwood lumber produced 
in our state. All members of the committee were present 
at these meetings. President Barnaby was also present. 


Here the report went into the details of the changes 
proposed, all of which have already been published, 
ns well as the final results, and continued: 


c. H. Barnaby and T. J. Christian, representing our 
association, met with the representatives of the Michigan 
and Wisconsin associations at Grand Rapids, Mich., in April. 
At this conference it developed that the three associations 
had similar recommendations in regard to the desired 
changes in the inspection rules, and the above, in so far 
us they referred to general instructions, were agreed upon. 

These recommendations were then presented to the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held in Chicago May 3. By referring 
to your copies of the National rules, as adopted at Atlantic 
City, you will notice that many of the suggestions made 
by this association were accepted and some have been slightly 
modified. Even though all of our recommendations were 
not —* we feel we should be satisfied with the Atlantic 
City rules. 

We have always held that there should be but one set of 
rules governing the measurement and grading of the hard- 
wood lumber produced in the United States, and as so much 
progress has been made toward this end we believe there 
is not enough power left in opposition to this idea to pre- 
vent its accomplishment. 

It is more important to the trade to have a uniform set 
of rules than that the Indiana association should have 
every rule relating to Indiana hardwoods exactly in accord- 
ance with its views. 

It is obvious that a set of inspection rules, to be uni- 
form, must not reflect entirely the opinions of any one 
locality, section or branch of the trade, but will have to 
be the result of a composite idea of the lumbermen from all 
sections of the country. 

To accomplish a work of such nature requires time and 
patience, and even after the adoption of such set of rules 
it will necessarily take some time for a 

Therefore, in the interest of uniformity, we trust the 
report of your committee will be approved and the rules 
as adopted at. Atlantic City be accepted by this association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ep Swaln, 
CLAUDE MALby, 
C. H. KRAMER, 
T. J. CHRISTIAN, 
J. M. PrircHarD, chairman, 
Inspection Rules Committee. 


President Barnaby asked what disposition should be 
made of the reports and on motion it was ordered 
that the reports be considered and adopted as a whole. 
Subsequently a motion was passed to the effect that 
the secretary’s records should show that the reports 
were adopted. 

Theodore Fathauer, of Chicago, former chairman of 
the inspection rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was called upon and dis- 
cussed the grading rule question, as follows: 


I believe that your president has put the right stress on 
what he has just said. The hope of the National associa- 
tion rests on its inspection rules. For some time we have 
been favored with the counsel and advice of your. secretary, 
who is now secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association’s grading committee. As we all know, inspec- 
tion rules have been rules of evolution. Years ago the 
different markets had their respective rules. The metropolis 
of this country had its rules, and the metropolis of the 
west had another set of rules, and one city was a rival of 
another city, and so things went on. The _ association 
was organized. by virtue of the fact that different local 
organizations felt it cumbersome to do. business on their 
home rules. ‘The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
believed that to have rules of inspection should mean sta- 
bility, therefore the rules should not be subject to trequent 
changes. Therefore, when the association met in Buffalo in 
1905 it agreed that the rules should not be changed for a 
period of three years.. Pressure was brought to bear on the 
association that it was believed that it could change that 
resolution with propriety. I want to say to you gentlemen 
that this was,not done hastily by the powers that be, By the 
executive committee of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, but pher, directed in the meeting that the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the. National ardwopd. Lumber 
Association’ should and must meet the respective associa- 
tions of Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. There was: abso- 
lutely no other alternative for the inspection rules com- 
mittee.. Now. there are absolutely no middle grounds; you 
must be for this or you must be against it. e inspection 
rules committee met the different associations’ and I be- 
lieve did what was for the best interests of the hardwood 
lumber interests of the United States, irrespective of any 
loeal color. | It. has been criticized and it has been said 
that the National Hardwood Lumber Association has broken 
faith with its pledge. I believe that as hardwood lumbermen 


if we agree upon certain things and we also agree to annul 
that certain proposition, it is absolutely fair and proper for 
us to do so. If think if the present rules could demonstrate 
to those same a that we are not radically changing 
these rules I believe they would be willing and would say to 
us that they thought that we had the best thing under the 


circumstances. 5 
The Election. 


The next order was new business and the first pro- 
ceeding was the election of officers. Mr. Swain offered 
a motion that the number of directors be increased 
from five to seven. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Burkholder and carried unanimously. Mr. Swain then 
moved that the present officers, C. H.. Barnaby, presi- 
dent; George H. Palmer, vice president; J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary; C. A. Wood, treasurer, and 
Samuel Burkholder, Clarence Kramer, James Buckley, 
B. F. Swain, Claude Maley, J. V. Stimson and W. A. 
Guthrie, directors, be declared elected. This motion 
was seconded by Mr. Burkholder but was declared 
out of order by President Barnaby. Mr. Swain, how- 
ever, put the motion, which carried unanjmously. Upon 
again being declared out of order Mr. Swain appealed 
from the decision of the chair, and the meeting, by 
unanimous vote, declared that the motion was in 
order, overruling the chair. In this way, over the 
protests of the president and secretary, the old officers 
were reélected. 


Trade Conditions at Large. 


The chair requested a general discussion on trade 
conditions and under this head J. V. Stimson was the 
first speaker. He said: 


If there is anything in the world that I do not know 
much about it is finances, or what is the matter with our. 
finances, or the financial situation, and I think by the time 
I have finished you will agree with me. The prospect is 
brighter now than thirty days ago. We must not forget 
that there is always a dull period along about the holidays. 
I would like to ask if anyone here knows where he can 
replace his stock of lumber at a less price than that paid 
for the present stock. We must consider seriously before 
we make a radical reduction in prices.. It seems to me that 
this is a bankers’ panic. It is merely an equalizing of prices 
which we must have now and again for the good of the 
country. ‘Things will soon go on again as usual and we 
must think seriously before we cut our prices radically. 


Mr. Stimson was followed by Clinton Crane, of 
Cincinnati, who said: 

I do not regard the situation as serious. We are still 
doing a good business, although we are not doing any solic- 
iting whatever. I do not think this state of affairs will 
last long. I think that the man who has the lumber the 
first of July will be able to sell all that he has. There is 
still plenty of money in the country. The banks are loaded 
with it. I do not want. what I have said to influence anyone 
here as to what he will do or not do, but I will say again 
that I think that the man who has the lumber, even within 
the next ninety days, can dispose of it. 


A number of other speakers spoke in a similar vein 
and optimism seemed to prevail until Mr. Greer took 
_the floor with what seemed to be an opposite view. 
His remarks follow: 


It seems that this organization has turned into a mutual 
jollying association. It does no good for anyone to stand up 
and tell us that there has been no trouble. It does not 
mean anything for a man to stand before us and tell us 
that he has shipped so many hundred carloads of lumber. 
We have hardwood lumber in the south and we have not 
found the orders coming that easy. We have not found the 
people willing to pay the price for lumber. I do not be- 
lieve that the. situation is a bad one at all or that it will 
last long, but I do know that when we are asked to quote 
prices we do not get an order back, but we get a letter say- 
ing that our prices are too high and that the lumber has 
been bought some place else. Now I think that the only 
remedy for this situation is not to make the lumber. It is 
easy to say to go on and make it and the man that has it 
the first of June will find a market for it. My experience 
in business is limited, but I do not see how any rational 
man can take that view of it. A great deal of the lumber 
of this ype | grows down around Memphis. . You will find 
that lots of fellows have to sell so that they can forget their 
money. I tell you that unless we are very careful what we 
do we will be very sorry before the year is out. 

Mr. James—lIsn’t it a fact that most of the mills are 
closed down? 

Mr. Greer—A great many are closed down and a great 
many are running. I think it would be best to close down 
unti! the first of June, and then sell at a better price and 
thereby make a better investment on our money. 

Discussing the panic from a financial standpoint 
Waldron Williams, of New York, said: 

This panic started in New York among the rich people 
and they have been the ones who have suffered most up to 
the present time, but of course the rest of us have had to 
take some share of the burdens which undoubtedly did not 
belong to us at all. _I think the lumber business is in a 
very good shape; we have been very prosperous in the last 
four or five years, and have greatly increased our plants, 
and if there had not been a stop to this prosperity in some 
way or another we probably would have been very sorry. 
Americans do things in too much of a hurry and do not 
look far enough ahead. I do not think we can look forward 
to an immediate resumption of business on what we might 
eall a fully satisfactory basis. I think the campai will 
figure in this to some extent. Prices are being cut Gstrens- 
ingly in New York, but fortunately the amount of lumber so 
offered is not large, the quantity is not large, but it will 
have its effect on the buyers just the same. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Greer and seconded 
by Mr. Shepard, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this organization 
that to curtail the output of lumber would be to the best 
interests of the hardwood lumber manufacturers of this coun- 
try. 

Speaking in behalf of this resolution Mr. Fathauer 
said that it was the onhy logical solution of the 
present problem and advocated its, adoption. Upon a 
vote it carried unanimously. 

This concluded the business before the meeting. 


THE HARDWOOD BANQUET. 


The ninth annual banquet of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association was held at the Grand 
hotel Thursday evening, January 16, with Charles Bar- 
naby, of Greencastle, Ind., president of the association, 
aereny as toastmaster. ‘ 

John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., paid a tribute to 
Indiana; James H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., made 
a. witty address; Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, 


Mich., told a story and caroled sweetly the ‘‘Ha! 
Ha!’’ song as a peroration; E. 8. Slagk, of Franklin, 
Ind., a prominent politician, advised the hardwood 
lumbermen to keep in touch with the legislature; 
William Threldkeld, of New York, had something to 
say on inspection; Waldron Williams, of New York, 
declared he brought a message of harmony; Van B. 
Perrine, of Fort Wayne, Ind., read some original 
verses; J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., added his 
opinion on the inspection proposition, and Lewis Dos 
ter, of Nashville, Tenn., spoke on the present curtail- 
ment among hardwood mills. 


The Attendance. 


Henry Maley, Henry Maley Co., Edinburg. 

Cc. A. Phillips, T. H. Garrett Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

H. C. Scearce, Comer & Scearce Co.,° Mooresville. 

B. F. Spencer, T. H. Garrett Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

L. N. Schafer, Argos. 

Cc. M. Crim, C. M. Crim & Son, Salem. 

R. S. Robertson, Robertson & Palmer Co., Paducah, Ky. 

M. J. Blitz, Ft. Wayne. 

Walter K. Crim, C. M. Crim & Son, Salem. 

J. E. L. McLean, J. M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 

W. F. Chamberlin, John M. Woods & Co., ‘East Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

D. D. Nellis, Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y. 

Cc. O. McMains, Lebanon Lbr. & Coal Co., Lebanon. 

J. G. Wilcox, Lebanon Lbr. & Coal Co., Lebanon 

Scott Wade, Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

oO. L. Wade, W. M. Weston Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. E. Wheatley, M. Cutsinger & Sons Co., Edinburg 

Owen Moffett, Moffett-Bowman Lbr. Co., Madison. 

N. H. Parker, National Supply Co., Indianapolis. 

W. H. Coppock, 8. P. Coppock & Sons Lbr. Co., Indi 
anapolis. 

M. 8S. Huey, Indianapolis. 

A. H. Holloway, Cloverdale. 

Thomas H. Coppock, Ft. Wayne. 

C. A. Dwiggins, Fountain City. 

L. W. Hercules, Center. 

W. A. Omelvena, National Supply Co., Indianapolis. 

J. T. Davison, Hamilton, Ohio. 

W. O. Knisely, Kokomo. 

J. S. Kitchen, Columbus. 

Thomas Hill, Roachdale. 

E. B. Markley, S. Burkholder Lbr. Co., Crawfordsville. 

Roy Burkholder, S. Burkholder Lbr, Co., Crawfordsville. 

F. D. Hester, Indianapolis. 

R. M. Romberg, Decatur. 

Charles Lieb, Rockport. 

W. J. Roach, Indianapolis. 

J. L. Spear, Indianapolis. 

Claud Maley, Maley & Wertz, Evansville. 

H. M. Scholler, Crawfordsville. 

Charles Hammond, Crawfordsville. 

Dan J. Shepard, Eaglesfield & Shepard, Indianapolis. 

R. B. Carver, Indianapolis. 

Cc. E. Osborn, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co,, Indian 
apolis. 

J. W. Martin, Veedersburg. 

Charles Wertz, Daniel Wertz & Co., Grammer. 

Henry Wertz, Henry Maley Co., Edinburg. 

Daniel Wertz, Maley & Wertz, Evansville. 

D. B. Burkhardt, Elwood. 

Cc. O. Schaefer, Indianapolis. 

B. Young, Young & Cutsinger, Evansville. 

William Threlkeld, Indiana Qtd. Oak Co., N. Y. City. 

H. L. Adams, Fortville. 

Gray Potter, C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

a Barnaby, C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

J. H. West, Esterbrook, Skeele Co., Chicago. 

H. H. Deering, Lumber Insurers’ Gen. Agcy, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Charles 8S. Halt, Ford & Johnson Co., Michigan City. 

T. J. Stanfield, Enterprise Lbr. Co., Seymour. 

*. J. Roach, Walnut Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 

F. W. Abele, D’Heur & Swain Lbr. Co., Seymour. 

Q. McCracken, Mound City, Il. 

Clarence Boyle, Heath, Witbeck Co., Chicago. 

E. H. Wood, Cloverdale. 

W. 8S. Cooper, Greenfield. 

Will S. North, North, Frazier & Co., Portland. 

William A. Lightsinger, W. B. Lightsinger & Co.,, 
Indianapolis. 

H. C. Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Paul Rickey, Monrovia. 

T. B. Kemper, A. C. Kies Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

J. D. Maris, Indianapolis Sawed Veneer Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

D. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

Chas. L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lbr. Co. 
Morehouse, Mo. 

Lewis Doster, Secy. Hardwood Mnfrs. Assn., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cc. Crane, C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Hines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. O. James, Indianapolis. 

W. C. Pulse, Greensburg. 

Charles A. Wood, Muncie. 

John Montano, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. Watt Graham, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. A. Guthrie, Dupont. 

W. P. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Lbr. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

H. J. Barnard, Central Veneer Co., Indianapolis. 

E. DeGroot, National Veneer Co., Indianapolis. 

E. J. Lukens, Talge Mahogany & Veneer Co., Indiane 
apolis, 

George M. Waters, New Palestine. 

James C. Dixon, Indianapolis. 

Frank P. Euler, Evansville. 

J. P. Case, Indianapolis. 

James Buckley, Brookville. 

Theodore Fathauer, Theodore Fathauer Co., Chicago. 

J. T. Christian, South Bend. 

Jerome Robinson, Leavitt Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Ben Lukens, Greencastle. 

Lee Brunson, Carmel. 

Frank R. Shepard, Eaglesfield & Shepard, Indianapolis. 

Edward Richardson, Long-Knight br. Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

J. H. Wooley, Franklin Lbr. Co., Franklin. 

E. O. Collins, Bargesville Lbr. Co., Franklin. 

L. E. Slack, Bargesville Lbr. Co., Franklin. 

8. Burkholder, 8S. Burkholder Lbr. Co., Crawfordsville. 

Cc. H. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer Co., Richmond. 

J. M. Pritchard, Long-Knight Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 

John J. Rumbarger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg. 

W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 

B. F. Swain, D’Heur & Swain Lbr. Co., Seymour. 

Carroll E. Sweet, Fuller & Rick Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

John M. Woods, John M. Woods & Co., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Waldron Williams, Icabod T. Williams & Sons, New 
York City. 

Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

N. F. Dwings, National Veneer. Lbr. Co., Indianapolig, 
P. A. Mulin, Fairfield Lbr. Co., Lafayette. 
Phil Ryan, Mainland Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 
J. M. sett, Orleans. 
D. L. Adams, D. L. Adams Co., Portland. 
BE. C. Artman, Rockport. 
Howard 8. Young, Indianapolis. 
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ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL OF NORTHWESTERN 


Minneapolis. 

Il. A. Atkinson, MecCulloch- 5 gy 3° “agegenemen Co. 
Gardner Brackett, Potlatch I 
J. E. Ballord, Wallace-Ballord L. "Oo. 
J. G. Ballord, Wallace-Ballord L. Co. 
L. A. Boyce, "Asa Paine. 
J. O. Busse, Bardwell-Robinson Co. 
W. E. Bertram, W. E. Bertram. 
G. O. Bean, W. I. Carpenter L. Co. 
A. A. Bond, United States L. Co 
W. O. Barndt, Everett, Wash. 
>. H. Bassett, manager, Fowler & Pay. 
H. I. kman, Curtis & Yale Co. 

. y, MeCulloch-Kuhn-Atkinson Co. 
T. W. Bayley, Morrison L. Co. 
J. H. Bogart, Minneapolis Sash & Door Co. 
. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co. 
John D. Clark, MecCulloch-Kuhn-Atkinson. Co. 
L. B. Craven, Radford Co. 
bD. F. Clark, Osborne & Clark. 
J. H. Coloton, Bardwell-Robinson Co. 
W. I. Carpenter. 
James Cranston, Gopher L. Co 
S. C. Chambers, U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 
J. P. Hennes Crookston L. Co. 
David Dworsky, W. I. Carpenter L. Co. 
William Dickinson, Marquette Cement “Manufac- 

turing Co 


= 





— 





Irvind D. Burgh, Marquette Cement Manufactur- 


ing Co. 
L. W. Elsroad, D. H. McMullen. 
A. W. Eddy, Eddy L. Co. 
Harrison G. Foster, St. Paul & Tacoma L. Co. 
H. W. Farrington, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
J. L. Foster, Bardwell-Robinson Co. 
W. W. Fulton, Fulton-Libbey Co. 
M. J. Greening, Crookston L. Co. 
L. C. Paulson, Standard Cedar & L. Co. 
W. F. Hardnutt, J. O. & W. Bird Co. 
C. S. Hitchcock, C. 8S. Hitchcock. 
E. Hawksett, Wallace-Ballord L. Co. 
B. e Horning, Wallace-Ballord L. Co. 
Hill, Page & Hill Co. 
0. K Hohe, Hohe L. Co. 
Cc. E. Isenberger, Potlatch L. Co. 
W. S. Jamieson, T. H. Stevens 
A. H. Firnhaber, H. W. Johns- “Manville Co. 
G. > Jones, King & Jones. 
Cc. Johnston, kddy Sash & Door Co. 
Shanon B. Kittredge, City Sash & Door Co. 
A. I. Kellogg, Northland ‘Pine Co. 
A. L. Krueger, Krueger & Grant L. Co. 
R. C. Kuhn, MecCulloch-Kuhn-Atkinson Co. 
J. L. Lahakan, McCulloch-Kuhn-Atkinson Co. 
Charles H. Lee, Smith & Wyman Co. 
J. R. Lenox, Nichols-Chisolm L. Co. 
Henry Levine, S. H. Davis L. Co. 
I. P. Lennan & Co 
G. W. Luce, Luce & Thompson. 
J. P. Lansing, Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co. 
J. W. Miller, Minneapolis Cedar & L. Co 
«. E. MeGibbon, Northland Pine Co. 
Cc. M. MeCoy. 
Arthur McGregor, Smith & Wyman. 
J. H. MeArthur, J. H. Me Arthur & Co. 
Charles B. March, Red River L. Co. 
L. G. Mower, Smith & Wyman. 
W. MeMillan, H. W. Johns- Manville Co. 
J. W. Morrison, J. W. Morrison L. Co. 
J. P. Miller, Minneapolis Cedar & L. Co. 
H. E. McMillan, Carstens & Earles. 
F. M. Morrill, Itasca L. Co. 
J. M. Morgan, McGulloch- Kubn-Atkinson Co. 
+. R. Murray, U. 8S. Gypsum Co. 
A. Marshall, Weyerhaeuser Co. 
E. P. Mather, Minneapolis Paper Co. 
F. H. Meyer, McCulloch-Kuhn-Atkinson Co. 
D. A. Milfong, Minneapolis Cedar & L. Co. 
William McGrath, Hanna Coal Co. 
E. 8. Macgowan, Universal Portland Cement Co. 
H. E. Nye, MeCulloch-Kubn-Atkinson Co. 
Cc. H. Newman, U. 8. — Co. 
E. M. Oleson, Hobe L. 
E. O. Orcutt, Piniadeiphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. 
C. F. Osborne, Osborne & Clark. 
G. A. Odette, Fulton & Libby Co. 
J. W. Phillips, C. A. Smith L. Co. 
John Pribe, Bovey-Delaittre L. Co. 
L. F. Piekett, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
H. R. Peterson, F. E. ~~. - Co. 
- A. Page, jr., Page & Hill C 
F. Priest, B. R. Lewis L. 
Fiarley M. Quayle, Universal Portland Cement 


F. E. Reynolds, F. E. Reynolds & Co. 

H. E. Randolph, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

L. C. Robinson, Bardwell-Robinson Co. 

*. C. Reichmuth, Minneapolis Cedar & L. Co. 

W. H. Sill, Riley L. Co. 

J. E. Spencer, Plant Rubber Co. 

A. J. Sine, United L. & Shingle Co. 

Cc. M. Stafford, Larson L. Co. 

Cc. D. Stone, Carpenter-Lamb Co. 

Louis Sanborn, Louis Sanborn & Co. 

O. L. Solberg, Bardwell-Robinson Co. 

P. A. Bruer, Bruer Bros. L. Co. 

James R. Andrews, C. J. Larson L. Co. 

Joe Beuesch, Langworthy L. Co. 

as. Zs Arthur, H. W. Ross L. Co. 

H. BR. Blackwell, Gull River . _ 

L. J. Amble, W. W. Johnson 

Cc. J. Burchard, St.. Anthony & ‘Dakota Elevator 
Co. 

R. G. Buckman, Lampert L. Co. 

R. F. Landon, Liberty L. Co. 

F. H. Kroeger, Phoenix L. Co. 

J. Lampert, Lampert L. Co. 

Frank R. Lang, Lampert L. Co. 

O. Lampland, Lampert L. Co. 

J. Lampert, jr., Lampert L. Co. 

D. P. King, jr., Imperial Elevator Co. 
C. Chaddock, Lampert L. Co. 

R. J. Dornberg, Goodridge-Call L. Co. 

David J. Craig, jr., Rogers L. = 

D. S. Coleman, the Salzer L. 

A. M. Bernard, J. & W. C. Shull. 

R. J. Bates, J. & W. C. Shull. 

H. L. Call, Goodridge-Call L. Co. 

Ira T. Bauman, W. W. Johnson L. Co. 

S. Berglund, Lampert L. Co. 

I. G. Bender, Hennepin L. Co. 

W. ©. Deering, Hennepin L. Co. 

Edward B. Darling, Lampert L. Co. 

L. Lampert, Lampert - Co. 

A. Lampert, Lampert L. Co. 

John MeCulloch, John McCulloch L. Co. 

George S. McMullin, MeMullin L. Co. 

J. G. Martuer, S. H. Bowman L. Co. 

W. C. Montgomery, Imperial Elevator Co. 

Will J. Morrow, Phoenix L. Co. 

J. R. Mathewson, Imperial a te Co. 

A. W. Westerberg, McMullin L. 

Thomas W. Upton, Goodridge- Ga L. Co. 

J. G. Veblen, Northwest . 0. 

H. W. Ross, H. W. Ross L. Co. 

I. J. Rossman, Langworthy L. Co. 

Edwin A. Rundell, Fullerton L. Co. 

4 E. Pockrandt, Lampert L. Co. 
suis H. Schoenbaum, the Salzer L. Co. 

és B. Stewart, the St. Anthony & Dakota Eleva- 


tor Co. 
Fred. Sesroedas. Lan; nroety L. Co. 
W. ©. Shull, J. “wc. bull. 

. L. Shanley, ee aw ts ‘Shu. 
BE. ockrandt Lampe: Co. 

I. somes Wi Sei dextenen Grain Co. 
ugh Roan, Langwor rthy L. Co. 
Toustguant. the Salzer L. Co. 
‘nest F. Smith, Hennepin L. Co. 

H. Williams, J. & Cc. Shull. 
R. Raney, Imperial Elevator Co. 
R. W. Shull, J. & W. Shull. 
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H. S. Thompson, Phoenix L. Co. 
J. A. Thompson, Eclipse L. Co. 
_— E. Ross, H. W. Ross L. Co. 

Roug, J. & W. C. Shull. 
Faalet I. Vath, H. W. Ross L. Co. 

. F. Zu ehlke; L. P. Dolliff & Co. 
B T. White, W. W. Johnson L. Co. 
i, ds Wilson, Jobn McCulloch L. Co. 
A. C. Winnor, Winnor & Adams. 
G. W. Winnor, Winnor & Adams. 
Cc. W. Hodgkinson, W. W. Johnson L. Co. 
c. H. Johnson, W. W. Johnson L. Co. 
Carl G. Forberg, H. W. Ross L. Co. 
Oscar Holcomb, Lampert L. Co. 
Otto Neumann, the Salzer L. Co. 
J. C. Johnson, Goodridge-Call L. Co. 
0. Gustafson, E. H. Day L. Co. 
H. E. Gipson, MeMullin L. ~.. 
G. A. Kinekvicka, Interior L. 
George S. Weiser, Goodridge- “colt L. Co. 
e k. Gieseke, Lampert i On 


W. J. Huch, Lampert L. Co. 
E. Winnor, Winnor- + L. Co. 
F. J. Ward, Eclipse L. 
E. J. Welsh, Langworthy "ks Co. 
WwW. a Bruce, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
A. J. Bailey, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
Cc. H. Carpenter, W. I. Carpenter L. Co. and 
Carpenter-Decker L. Co. 
George Morris, Mutual L. Co. 
z" J. Robinson, McCulloch & Robinson. 
. E. Leonard, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
e ¥. Leonard, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
’. W. Morier, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
H. L. Harris, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co. 
C. Wilson, the Salzer L. Co. 
. F. Mayer, North Dakota L. Co. 
J. H. Frerich, MeIntyre-Ingold Co. 


Minnesota. 


John Kingsley, C. L. Colman L. Co., Pipestone. 

John W. Keck, Interior L. Co., Shakopee. 

c. C. Allen, C. C. Allen & Co., Ada. 

P. G. Anderson, Mildred. “A 

R. E. Alsaker, Lampert L. Co., Benson. 

Louis Walther, Lambert L. Co., Le Sueur. 

V. H. Morris, Henderson-Morris L. Co. 

Charles S Morton, Innis-Thom Co., Rushmore. 
M. Molloy, Standard L. Co., Lake Benton. 

0. P. McDunald, 0. P. McDonald. 

George M. McCarthy, DeGratf L. -~ DeGraff. 

L. M. Nelson, M. 8S. Nelson, ote 

k. Nelson, J. H. McArthur & C 

Knute OUlson, Knute Olson, Mabel. 

J. H. Lathrop, Reilly & Lathrop, Northfield. 

ba Pg McGregor, McGregor Bros. & Co., Granite 
fall 

W. G. ‘Maconnell (traveling auditor), St. Hilaire 
Retail L. Co., Crookston. 

Ss “velles McCarthy, Eden Valley L. Co., Eden 
a 

H. H. Lictrer, W. D. Marvin, Pine Island. 

D. B. MeCray, W. D. Marvin, Pine Island. 
A. McDonald, St. Hilaire Retail L. Co., 
Crookston. 

John McLaughlin, New Wabasha L. Co., Wa- 


basha. 

M. F. MeMahon. 

Gust Nelson, Lowry Co., Lowry. 

R. Menzel, R. Menzel & Co., Odessa. 

Th. J. Mackacek, H. E. Westerman, Lonsdale. 

Cc. D. Morse, Hayes-Lucas L. Co., Rochester. 

Mons Mahlum, Mahlum L. Co., Brainerd. 

R. J. McRae, John McRae & Sons, Graceville. 

Otto Loges, Wisconsin L. Co., Nerstrand. 

W. F. Liedloff (auditor), Lampert L. Co., 
Mankato. 

O. J. Lundsten, the Lundsten L. Co., Delano, 
Maple Plain and Mayer. 

L. kK. Linn, L. R. Linn & = ° ~e3 oo? 

Cc. Oswald, W. W. Johnson Co., St. 

Robert 8. Oestreich, Bellinguiam L. Co., Mpelling- 


~ 


ho 


ham 
A. i. “Ostrom, Evansville L. & Hardware Co., 
Evansville. 
A. W. Sternke, A. W. Sternke, Gaylord. 
J. V. Shulind, Dower L. Co., Mahnomen. 
Charles A. Rose, Interior L. Co., Shakopee. 
0. B. Skorseth, Canby L. oa Canby. 
se B. Schneider, Lampert i. » Lamberton. 
. C. Schmidt, Schmid & Lehrer oo, Springfield. 
. H. Sessions, Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth. 
. Pilling, A. Pilling L. Co., Edgerton. 
P. M. ‘Peterson, P. M. Peterson, Beardsley. 
H. S. Peterson, Peterson & Quale, Willmar. 
F. M. Pexa, Pexa & Jannetta, Montgomery. 
. © Probert, L. R. Linn & Co., Lester Prairie. 
John Proshek, New Prague. 
— E. Randkler, Milton & Randkler, Foss- 


tor 
R. s. Robertson, R. S. Robertson & Co., Jack- 


a) 


~ 


son 

oa Rosengren, Brandon L. Co., Brandon. 

Steve L. Perkins, Dower L. Co., Barkers Prairie. 

Emil Rindal, Canby L. Co., Canby. 

& Rivers, L. P. Dolliff & Co. Morton. 

= J. Nelson, Eastern Minnesota L. Co., 
H. Skog, James A. Smith, Ortonville.” 

ya 0. Stota, Ashley. 

E. A. Selden, Yellow River L. Co.,- Stillwater. 
pone von Rohr, Cahill & Lampert, = ae 
Truwe, Bergmann L. Co., Hamburg. 

x. Stenerson, Stenerson Bros., Pelican Rapids. 
siaaane Schaf, City Lumber Yard, Grand Rap- 


Isanti. 


ids 
ae oa E. Spear, Wisconsin L. Co., Waterville. 
L. Gilbert, Laird-Norton Yards, Plainview. 
Er a Grosjean, Lampert L. Co., Windom. 
Fred Jones, Weyerhaeuser & Co., St. Paul. 
C. A. Johnson, Western L. Co., * Clinton. 
a, N. Hegvold, MeMullin L. Co., Appleton. 
H. C. Heinsch, MeMullin L. Co., Hastings. 
George Huderson, Anchor L. Co. 
Christ Jensen, Jensen & Bekke, Evan. 
A. Johnson, F. A. Johnson & Co., Elbow 


Lake. 
Cc. ~ _, Johnson, F. A. Johnson & Co., Blbow 
Lak 


han Hertwig, Green Isle L. Co., Green Isle. 

Joseph F. Jonutka, Pexa & Jonutka, Mont- 
gomery 

E. Johnson, Farwell. 

H. J. Wartman, H. J. Wartman, ee. 

J. H. Virgin, Mutual L. Co., Elk River. 

Cc. B. Whittier, E. L. Brackett, Farmington. 

Cc. O. Franzen, C. Franzen Carlos. 

W. J. Goodfellow, Mutual L. Co., Kenyon. 

Cc. H. Westerman, C. H. Westerman L. Co., 
North Branch. 

H. H. Westerman, H. E. Westerman, Mont- 
gomery. 

H. E. Westerman, Montgomery. 

A. J. Ward, Rosemount L. 

Fred = a H. E. Westerman, Mont- 


pf G Geier, Geier L. Sa Bie ay 
Lewis Hancock, Lamb L St. Paul. 
Charles Fleischer, H. E. Walker L. Co., North 


edwood. 
C. Howley, Howley & Conrad, Blue Earth. 
x. E. Hennessy, J. E. Hennessy, Excelsior. 
H. Hillemann, Schmoll & Hillemann, Arlington. 
E, F. Wheelock, Laird- — bo 1d. 
Cc. E. Williams, Mutual L. Co., 
©. Wollan, the Fremad ‘Association, Glen- 


‘ood. 
Andresr Westlund, C. W. Adams L. Co., St. 
W. R. Hurtt, Mutual L. Co., Steere. 


George 8S. Ha, x... Hage L. ag — 
od Hicks, L. Co., St. Paul. 
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E. Grand Rapids. 

L. tr So" .. Bros. & Co., Felton. 

Henry A. Winshur, J. A. A. Winshur & Co., 
Fergus Falls. 

G. W. Faust, G. H. Bland & Co., Delft. 

J. A. Fialka, oe L. Co., Sleepy Eye. 

8. T. Wood Rushmor 

M. J. Bekke, Jensen "S Bekke, Evan. 

Ww ony Burrows, Johnston Elevator Co., St. 


A. ‘o Christenson, Lyle L. & Fuel Co., Lyle. 
James Carlson, Lampert L. New Richland. 
George A. Coates, Mutual L. Co. ., Princeton. 

W. P. Chase, Carey L. Co., Princeton. 
osarth, Constans, Weyerhaeuser & Co., Blue 


Eart 
Colley, MeMullin L. ee , eet. 
W um Croxford, F. G. Co., Zum- 


bro 

Ww. oq ‘Cahill, Cahill & Lampert, seen. 

John Dower, "Dower L. Co., Waden 

William C. Deering, Hennepin 2 * Co., Long 
Prairie. 

Dodge L. & Fuel Co., Rochester. 

H. Ewoldt, H. Ewoldt, Trosky. 

7. Dewey, Laird-Norton Yards, St. Charles. 
H. Minor, Dower L. Co., New York Mills. 

Robert Dalton, Wisconsin E Co., Waseca. 

bs R.. Force, S. H. Bowman L. Co., Redwood 

Ss. 
Fred A. Everts, E. A. Everts & Son, Battle 


Lake. 
— Engler, Lester Prairie L. Co., Lester 
r 


Emil Eidal, Weyerhaeuser & Co., Bricelyn. 

G. W. Dulany, jr., Eclipse L. Co., Minneapolis. 

D. A. Dewey, Mutual L. Co., Ogilvie. 

G. N. Bird, Wisconsin L. Co., est Concord. 

Hans H. Bakken, P. Mintener L. Co., Benson. 

_ L. Ballou, MeMullin L. Co., Minneapolis. 
W. Blodgett, Wisconsin L. Co., Northfield. 

i J. Bullis, Mutual L. Co., Princeton. 

Bowman, 8. C. Bowman, Rothsay. 

W. G. Bultman, MeMullin L. Co., Hampton. 

A. Blodgett, jr., Wisconsin L. Co., — 

J. Borgerding, J. Borgerding & Co., Melrose. 

G. S. Bolton, Coleraine L. Co., Coleraine. 

be E. Bingham, R. H. Rican & Sons, Sleepy 
e 


ye. 
L. E. Lambert, _— A. Smith, Renville. 
A. J. Levander, 


Sta . 
—— Kreitinger, Schmid & Lehrer Co., Spring- 


fi 
William King, King L. Co., Grand Rapids. 
O. L. Langworthy, Langworthy L. Co. 
Joe 8. Koff, Justus L. Co., Hopkins. 
G. H. Lange, Eastern Minnesota L. ‘Co., Bethel. 
Charles Kurtz, Interior L. Co., Shakopee. 
Charles Andrews, Andrews & Carlson, Center 


City. 
Charles Andrews, Charles Andrews, Lindstrom. 
G. W. Allyn, Allyn Bros., Madison Lake. 
E. W. Atherton, Lamb L. Co., St. Paul. 
A. J, Allison, Eastern Minn. L. Co., Anoka. 
"Drab Nelson, Nelson & Rundquist L. Co., 


am. 
. G. Marvin, G. Marvin L. Co., nae. 
5 G. Nelson, Garcia L. Co., Gar fiel 
Iowa. 
. E. Axtell, Phelps, Axtell & Co., Deep River. 
w. Armstrong, James Armstrong L. Co., 
‘Dyersville. 
Martin Ausland, Royal L. Co., Emmetsburg. 
F. W. Annis, James A. Smith, Osage. 
A. 0. Anderson, Calmar. 
Ralph H. Burnside, Hawkeye L. Co., Oskaloosa. 
D. E. Boker, ge ree ae L. Co., Traer. 
Allen Cocroft, West Side L. Co., Independence. 
oo J. Bratrud, Bratrud & Duckstad, Chester. 
T. Crane, Page & Crane L. Co., ‘Clear Lake. 
: L. Chesley, Superior L. & Coal Co. .» Spencer. 
L. V. Chamberlain, L. V. Chamberlain, Lester. 
Joseph Copeland, Copeland L. Co., C 
L. A. Copeland, Copeland L. Co., Perry. 
agg Crego Smith, Smith Bros., Spirit Lake. 
Vv. Cave, Cave, Sproul & Co., Greene 
C: H. Clifton, Young & Clifton, Webster City; 
C. H. Clifton & Son, Webster City 
Joseph Cowan, Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo. 
Fred D. Cady, Fred D. Cady & Co., Mitchell. 
Gus O. Donnell, C. W. — — .. Co., Elma. 
A. L. Denio, Aita L. Co., A 
Matt Carey, J. & W. C. Shull’ Schaller. 
J. E. Davis, Eclipse L. Co., Anamosa. 
Ben _Evers, John Freymann, Dyersville. 
ox Daubenberger, Daubenberger Bros., Mc- 
regor. 
C. > Oeste, the Royal L. Co., Royal. 
E. Beebe, Beebe L. Co., Hampton. 
R. pone Burgess & Sons, Cresco. 
G. Brinkerhoff, Brown & Dodd, Gladbrook. 
BE. Bauman, Goodridge- -Call L. Co., Bancroft. 
= E. — Brown & Benton, a 
M. ooks, Brooks L. Co., Read 
tiade Manche ——— & Deitz Con Walcott. 
J. W. Murphy, J. & W. C. Shull, Onawa. 
George Lammers, George Lammers, Dysart. 
A. M. Richardson, Schoeneman Bros. Co., In- 


woo! 

Vie H. _ Nast, W. H. Scott & Bro., Grundy 

bs M "Stewert, W. M. Stewart L. Co., Water- 
(00. 


hal 


J. C. Kranz, Bowman, Kranz & Co., Holstein. 
S. A. Lincoln, F. M. Slagle & Co., “Alton. 
— 8. Lane, Lane- Moore L. Co., Webster 


t 
R. H. Klemme, H. J. Klemme L. Co., Belmont. 
Kenawha, Meseroy, Swaledale. 
¥: J. Lee, S. C. Lee L. Co.. Des Moines. 
N. Noel, Strong & Noel, Rockwell City. 
Gay U. Noel, Strong & Noel, Churdan 
H. Neubert, Hartmann & Neubert, Des Moines. 
>- A. Neel, W. A. Neel, Kamrar. 
8. Norton, F. 8. Norton, pl 
c. a Morrison, Bruce-Edgerton L. Co., Prim- 


gha 
gy ‘Olson, Lake Mills L. Co., Lake Mills. 
Moore, M. A. Moore Co., LeM ars. 

N. s Moore, Akron L. Co., Akro 

Stanley O. Moore, Moore & Moore, Waterloo. 
Will Miles, J. & W. C. Shull, 

Marsan & Moeller, Marsan & ‘Moeiter, pent. 
Otto G. Meyer, Eclipse L. Co., 

A. H. Moeller, Moeller &- Walker,. iteinbeck. 
A. I. MeCleery, P. McCleery & Son, Oxford. 
L. Streater, auditor Eclipse L. Co., Cedar 


Cc. ro Stoner, Stoner & Maier, Geneva. 
C. F. Snyder, Nowalk L. Co., Nowalk. 
P. H. Spangler, Spangler & Papousek L. Co., 
Callender. 
R. Shepard, Hudson L. Co., Hudson. 
Hy J. Smith, West Side L. Co., Independence. 
F. Smith, G. F. Smith Sm. ee 
Walter Thomas, A. = Moore, Sexto 
Fred B. Thomas, William Thomas, Garwin. 
2 + Tanold, Calmar. 
. Tappan, Eclipse L. Co., Belle Plaine. 
B.C . Sturgeon, Bennett & Sturgeon, Clarion. 
C. D. Streeter, Streeter L. Co., Keokuk. 
G. D. Rose, Spahn & Rose L. Co., Dubuque. 
E. J. B fley, Decorah. 

H. E. Reimers, Stamer & Reime 
N. J, Steichen, Central L. & Coal oe: "Dupage. 
. i izens L. Co., Fort Dodge. 
James A. Smith, James A. -= 3 Osage. 

B. H. — Britt. 


Bros., Gowrie. 
. ©. A Central L. & Coal Co., Dubu 

Fred Hough, Central Hackerbarth & B pmer 
Co., Independence. 








W;, 5. Bertmans, Hartmann & Neubert, Des 
R. M. Harrison, with Inter-State L. Co., Hamp- 


on. 

S. E. Weitzell, Gowrie. 

> ee Kennealiy, Cc. W. Chapman L. Co., Jesup. 
George A. Jewett, Jewett L. Co., Des Moines. 
J. L. Fellows, Clark Ke Fellows, Grinnell. 

Neel, Kamrar. 

5 Asin le’ & Co., Alton. 

Cc. a Kinkbrin, "Wises L. Co., Des Moines. 
a. Hartray, G. H. Bowman L. Co., Sioux 


ity. 

A. © " Sanean, secretary Central L. & Coal Co., 
Dubuque. 

John L. Hamilton, Lehigh. 

G. Gleysteen, G. Gleysteen & Co., Livermore. 

H. Joiner, the Hand-Fischer L. -» Ma- 
quoketa. 

George E. Henry, Henry Bros., West Bend. 

a Hendrickson, Jones-Hendrickson L. Co., 

oy 

C. R. Woodford, Woodford-Wheeler L. Co., 
Clear Lake. 

H. E. Watts, Woodford-Wheeler L. Co., Clear 


ake, 
Cc. H. Hass, ke wy L. Co., Holstein. 
G. F. Hughes, G. F. Hughes, Hornick. 
John Howe _ L. & Grain Co., Everly. 
Fred Fischer, Hand-Fischer L. Co., ” Maquoketa. 
F. H. Henry, F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine. 
H. E. Glover, Floete L. Co., § 
J. T. Grant, C. A i. % 
John Freymann, ‘> Freymann, — 
Franklin Floete, Floete L. Co., Spe 
Cc. 0. Grevlos, Weyerhaeuser & Co, ‘. 
George W. —— George W. tag “Postville. 
E. G. Franklin, E. G. Franklin, Delmar. 
J. H. Jondell, with H. Larson, Roland. 
Lyman Wood, Wood & French, Traer. 
A. C. Voss, Voss L. Co., Victor. 
James F. Weart, Weart & Lysaght, Cherokee. 
Warren Brown, Waterloo L. Co. 
William Sinram, Sinram & Pope, Clarksville. 
E. Robinson, A. A. Moore, Marshalltown. 


North Dakota. 
Harry W. Aldrich, Langworthy L. Co., Ana- 


moose. 
Harry G. Alsop, Interior L. Co., Fargo. 
Carl Adams, Winnor & Adams, Steele. 
John Adams, Winnor & Adams, ag 
H. W. Buck, Imperial Elevator Co., Farg 
Cc. Chamberlain, the Chamberlain- Wallace 
Co., Enderlin. 
0. N. Dunham, Goodridge-Call L. Co., Bismarck. 
Wade B. Dille, Wade B. Dille, Monango and 
Kilbernie. 
E. W. Blackwell, Sneem. 
ay i Boyum, English ty tage Deeri 
J. Larson, Cc. lie L. Co., Ellendale. 
t J. Lehman, C. J. canton L. Co., Ellendale. 
P. King, P. King, — 
Cc. J. Larson, C. J. Larson L. Co., Ellendale. 
J. A. Larson, Goodridge-Call L. Co., Bismarck. 
Cc. L. Merrick, the C. L. Merrick Co., Napoleon. 
a A. sapetiersen, Johnston Elevator Co. (St. 
0. = Phillips, 0. H. Phillips, Larimore. 
T. M. Reep, North Dakota L. Co., Pekin. 
J. x ” Sagies. Milnor L. Co., Milnor. 
L. E. Seidl, L. E. Seidl, Pisek. 
a 2 A) North Dakota L. Co., Barlow. 
, Coal Harbor L. Co., Underwood. 
Walia 1. L. Da secretary City Sash & Door 
0. 
T. WH. lll Carrington. 
John M. O’Connor, - egy 
Cc. V. — Gull River = o., ge 
E. M. Hanso Hanson, 
oe Hendrickson, Citizens Lamsber Co., Bow- 
e! 
H. Johnson, Milnor L. Co,, Milnor. 
John E. Johnson, Crane-Johnson Co., Coopers- 


town. 
7 3. Johnson, North Dakota L. Co., Devils 


W. A. Heby, John R. Jones, Hankinso’ 

M. I. Grina, Stenerson Bros. L. Co., Octumsbus. ‘ 
G. J. Hausch, Citizens L. Co., Bowbells. 

Dick Holden, North Dakota L. o., Me Ville. 

M. H. Fossen, Winnor-Torgersen L. Co., w- 


on. 

Thomas Jacobson, the Salzer L. Co., Fairmount. 
Rudolph B. Isaacs, the Salzer L. Co., La Moure. 
E. M. Jackson, Gull River Co., Binford. 

G. I. Feton, G. I. Feton. Jamestown. 


South Dakota. 
E. L. Appleby, Peter Mintener L. Co., Huron. 
J. Anderson, J. F. Anderson L. Co., Mitchell. 
Ww. Si Buchanan, John W. Tuthill L. Co., Sioux 
Falls. 
George w Carroll, John W. Tuthill L. Co., 


Aber 
z w. Cha sete, J. W. Chapin, Winfred. 

H. Chard,” Williams L. Co., Webster. 
W illiam Dunkelmann, Goodridge-Call L. Co., 

Bs ~ 

Derr, C. W. Derr, Mitchell. 

oe i Entsminger, James A. Smith, Chamber- 

a 


John H. Downing, the Downing L. Co., Blunt. 
Cc. §. Blodgett, a ay L. Co., Wa ubay. 

r Bond, Alexandria. 

=. F. Blain, pata + Ashton. 

W. T. Borden, H. Van Tassel L. Co., Waubay. 
O. S. Sweet, J. F. Anderson L. Ce.. Mitchell. 
H. Loonan, Loonan L. Co., Sioux Falls. 

J. F. Knudson, Interior L. Co., Twin Brooks. 
Lambert Lumber Co. ., Herreid. 

— W. Kuhl, Goodridge- -Call L. Co., Parks- 


w . Miller, Imperial Elevator Co., Water- 
own. 


J. O. Melham, Melham Bros. L. Co., Waterers. 
Mark A. Miller, John W. Tuthill L. Co. , Sioux 


Falls, 
— M. Mitchell, the Mitchell L. Co., 
ur 
T. J. McBride, William J. Sieman, Westport. 
O. T. Litehfield, Davis & Daniels Co., Mitchell. 
F. McCrory, P. Mintener L. Co., Pierre. 
J. °W. Smith, Loonan L. Co., Yankton. 
Louis Olson, Bagstad & Aaseth Co., Gayville. 
W. L. Smith, Lane 
L. <A. Paulson, 
a tlewood. 
E, Peckham, Hollandsworth-Hart L. Co. 
i. L. Puder, 6. E. McGowan, Corona. 
M. A. Richardson, Mutual L. Co., Canton. 
A. O. Richardson, Mutual L. Co., Canton. 
J. Stehlz, Hecla. 
3 3 Palmer, Loonan L. Co., Sioux Falls. 
: J. H. Shanard & Son, Bridge- 


Peter "Wartmas, Interior L. Co., Wilmot. 
N. Wood , 

a VanTassel, 

John Williams, Willlasss Bros. L._Co., Webster. 

Anton Karpen, Lampert L. Co., Webster. 

Howard L. Kingsbury, John W. Tuthill L. Co., 


Falls. 
Frank Hall, Frank Mall, Conde. 
F. B. Grimshaw, Grimshaw, & LeCraft, Clark. 


3 Ww. nn ogg saapwerey, ~S 


“Winnor-Torgersen L. Co, 





Col 
” 
Wy 2 a * Winnor.To rgeree Sa Co., Kenmare. 
Poi Findets, Phili Findele, Miranda. 
Wrigley, 9 wn & Co., Mansfield. 
> R. Wood, P Parker. 
Charles B. Ho Call L. Co., Volin. 


dge- 
. S. Howes, tein L. Co., Ashton. 
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J. H. Boylan, jr., Huntington & Boylan, Paynes- 
ille 
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A. L. Jenkins, W..W. Johnson L. Co., Wessing- 


A. S. Bliss, R. Conner Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Orleans, La. 


N. Gregertsen, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New 


Ira J. McConnell, McGoldrick L. Co., Spokane, 
M. M. Moen, the Calmar Mfg. Co., Calmar, 


ton Springs. M. L. Chapman, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., i ‘ 
B. D. Basecomb, B. D. Bascomb L. Co., Clark. Dubuque, Iowa. H. B. Fuller, Potlatch L. Co., Denver, Col. lowa. : " : 
s James Costello, James Costello, Liberty, Mo. Cc. D. Gibbs, V. P. and Treas. Stack-Gibbs L. D. B. Morrison, Empire L. Co., Winona. . 
Miscellaneous. Ben Collins, jr., of Chicago, V. P., Continental Co., Spokane, Wash. Cc. J. Millard, National L.’ & Shingle Co 
L. & Tie Co., Houston, Tex. J. D. Hayford, Fargo; Atlas L. & Shingle Co., Omaha, Neb. 


ville. 
F. K. Baker, Ferry-Baker L. Co., Everett, Wash. 
George L. Andrew, Shevlin-Mathieu i. ©d., 
_ Spooner. 


Vv. A. Anderson, Duluth Log Co., Duluth. buque, lowa 


: gk. 8 ors Ferry L. Co., Bonners A. C. Dallman, the Dallman & Cooper Supply George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber 
“pam “Tae ee ee 4 k Co., Fond du Lae, Wis. Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 
D. B. “Barber, North Western L. Co., Kalispell, E. J. Dowdall, Universal Portland Cement Co., J. S. Hanson, Crookston L. Co., 


Mont. Chicago. 


8S. C. Close, J. Neils L. Co., Cass Lake. 
Con. Crowley, Cloquet L. Co., Cloquet. 
H. H. Collins, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
D. L. Dennis, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Du- 


Fr. 
Milwaukee, W 


Seattle; Reliance L. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
r. ——_ * Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co., 
Vis. 


Paul Neils, J. Neils, Cass Lake. 
Vv. K. Nichols, Thief River Falls L. Co., 
Thief River Falls. 


R. B. Holcomb, U. S. Gypsum Co., Omaha, Neb. A. E. Noble, Shevlin-Mathieu L. Co., Spooner. 
L. B. Huddleston, Walrath & Sherwood, Omaha, 


W. E. Penfield, Pine Tree L. Co., Little Falls. 
W. J. Potter, F. W. Bird & Son, Chicago. 
George Rasmussen, Nebraska Bridge Supply & 


Bemidji. L. Co., Omaha, Neb 
Olga H. Swenson, Puget Sound Mill & Timber 


eb. 
W. S. Rosenberry, Thief River Falls L. Co., 
Thief River Falls. 


y ; 3rooks 4. Co. pmidji. ' A. O. Diesen, the Hanna Coal Co., St. Paul. Co., Seattle, Wash. 6 I m ; " 
W ‘ A Rees, Coan, 5 ee te, Chicago. D. Dumas, Deer River. A. J. Lockman, White River L. Co., Enumclaw, N. A. Smith, F idelity L. Co., Spokane, Wash. 
1. EB. Bergen Harris & Cole Bros., Cedar Leo H. Drews, Yellow River L. Co., Stillwater. Wash. Ed. Smith, Stack-Gibbs L. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
‘Falls, Iowa. W. H. Day, jr., V. P., Central L. & Coal Co., J. - Kleimeyer, Frost-Trigg L. Co., St. Louis, + Fox, C. L. Colman L. Co., La Crosse, 
>. B. Barton, Pine Tree L. Co., Little Falls. Dubuque, Iowa i Mo. : hare : 3 
. ‘ling, Potlate ’ canse ity a _ y & Loetscher Mfg. Co., B. R. Lewis, B. R. Lewis L. Co., Coeur d’ Alene, A. C. Monson, Farmers L. Co., Emmey, Wis. 
Cc. L. Bowling, Potlatch L. Co., Kansas City, ag ty gy & Loetscher f4 ‘0 — D. J. Loomans, Loomans L. Co., Waupun, Wis. 


Mo. . 
C. W. Bean, Ford Manufacturing Co., Chicago. J. L. Davis, John R. Davis L. Co., Phillips. 


a 
W. H. Loomis, jr., Frost Trigg L. Co., St. 


H. Goodrich, Pfeiffer L. Co., Durand, Wis. 


Vin gan oe py ot RW. Douglas, Shingle Mills Bureau, Seattle, ouue” ‘<o J. Neils L. Co., Cass Lake xB — fl * Cor, aa 
att Rien oo Migs eg Whatcom County L. Co., 7 Egert, Goff-Kirby Coal Co., eigen i 5 Ni. lawarthy Mekiallin E Oe, Pins Island. z. .. Moorehead, Lexington. Mo. Co. Sitiew 
— — ene oe, ee - 5a eee ee ee Pee Deniel "McLane, W. B. & Co., St. Paul. ‘ham, Wash. ears ms . 





CONCLUDING SESSION OF INDIANA RETAILERS. 


Attorney Géneral of Indiana and Other Speakers Entertain the Convention— Election of Officers—Promiscuous Cancelation of Orders Condemned. 


The first thing on Thursday morning’s program at the 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, held at Indianapolis last week, was an address 
by R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, who 
spoke on the subject, ‘‘Cancelation of Orders.’’ Mr. 
Douglas’ address appeared in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ; 

Following Mr. Douglas, Louis Ewbank, of Indianap- 
olis, attorney for the association, addressed the con- 
vention on ‘‘What Constitutes a Legal Contract Be- 
tween Buyer and Seller.’’ Mr. Ewbank’s address will 
appear in a later issue. 

Mollowing Mr. Ewbank’s formal address he answered 
a number of pertinent questions relating to relations 
between buyer and seller of lumber, after which ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’? Louis L. Ott read a paper on ‘‘ Advertising and 
Side Lines,’’ which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The report of the auditing 
committee was then received and accepted by consent 
and the meeting proceeded to the election of officers. 
The nominees were W. F. Johnson for president and 
Ek. P. Deming for vice president. On motion it was 
ordered that the secretary cast the vote of the associa- 
tion for these officers, after which the following direct- 
ors were unanimously elected: 


kK. J. McErlain, Terre Haute, one year. 
Albert Greely, Muncie, two years. 
George J. Tribolet, Bluffton, two years. 
W. W. Kenewor, Huntington, one year. 
M. S. Huey, Indianapolis, one year. 
Charles‘ Frank, Mishawaka, two years. 


This concluded the business before the morning ses- 
sion, after which a recess was taken for luncheon. 

The convention was again called to order at 2:30 
p.m. by President Frank and the report of the obituary 
committee was received as follows: 


WHEREAS, In the dispensation of Providence Brother 
M. C. Rankin, of Terre Haute, has been removed from our 
midst — membership by death during the last year; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Rankin this asso- 
ciation sustains the loss of an honorable, active and con- 
scientious member and our tenderest sympathies are hereby 
extended to the family. And be it further 

Resolved, That the above resolution be spread upon the 
records of this association and a copy be sent to the family 
by the secretary. 

J. A. ParrisH, Chairman, 
BE. T. PARKER, 
M. 8S. Huey, 

Committee. 


On motion this report was adopted as presented, after 
culogistie remarks by a number of members. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was James Bing- 
ham, attorney general of Indiana, whose subject was 
‘The Business Man’s Obligation to the Public.’’ This 
address appears elsewhere in this issue. Following Mr. 
Bingham the committee on resolutions reported, submit- 
ting the following: 


WHEREAS, The interstate commerce law now in effect does 
not contain any provision whereby a hearing is required 
before a change in any interstate freight rate may become 
cffective, and 

WHEREAS, Experience has fully demonstrated the urgent 
necessity for an amendment to remedy this serious defect ; 
therefore be it 
_ Resolved, By the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
lion, representing four-fifths of the dealers in the state, that 
at the coming session of Congress an amendment shall 
offered and strenuously urged, providing substantially that 
when any railroad company seeks to advance or lower any 
interstate freight rate or change the classification of any 
commodity it must, if objection be made thereto, receive the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission before such 
rates or changes in the classification shall become effective. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to ever: 
Senator and representative in Congress, and that every mill 
owner, manufacturer and shipper in the United States be 
isked to coéperate whenever possible in the passage of this 
amendment to the interstate commerce law. 


Mr. Foster—We have here a series of resolutions which 
came from the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association—those 
prepared by Mr. Hotchkiss and referred to by Mr. Douglas 
in his address. This is a very important matter and your 
committee recommends the following resolutions : 

WHEREAS, All commercial transactions are primarily based 
upon a code of ethics which have for their foundation the 
principles of business honor and personal confidence and 
strict observance of contractural relations; and : 

WHEREAS, Recent events in the business world have 
revealed to an alarming extent a reprehensible disposition 
on the part of —— operators in both the manufacturing 
and wholesale as well as in the retail branch of the lumber 
business to ignore the sacred nature of contracts, substi- 
tuting therefor the selfishness of individual interest to the 
demoralization of trade in general and a disregard of the 
legal and moral rights of others; and 

WHEREAS, This unjustifiable and unbusinesslike condition 


has lately manifested itself in an increasing number of can- 
celations of orders, given on the one hand and accepted on 
the other in good faith, to the general unsettling of con- 
fidence in all branches of the lumber trade, calling for the 
strongest condemnation of all who are endeavoring to con- 
duct their business upon true business principles; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we recognize an order given and accepted 
for the sale and purchase of lumber, shingles and other 
adjuncts of the lumber trade when given in good faith under 
existing methods and customs of the trade to be a vatid 
contract binding, both legally and morally, upon both parties 
to the same; and be it further 

Resolved, By the Indiana Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, in annual meeting assembled, that we look upon the 
cancelation of a contract without joint consent on the part 
of buyer and seller of lumber for the reason, ostensible or 
real, of an advance or recession of prices, as not only un- 
warranted but as subversive of the true interests not only 
of the party who for such reputed cause is guilty of such 
cancelation, but as demoralizing to the trade at large in the 
unsettling of that general business confidence without which 
no trade or calling can be successfully prosecuted; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, while recognizing the fact that cases may 
develop wherein cancelation is justifiable, we maintain that 
any cancelatien of orders given and accepted in good faith, 
or refusal to ship in the one case or to accept in the other, 
except upon grounds of the strictest business morality, 
should mark the offending party as unworthy of business 
credit, of which fact note should be made in the credit guide 
publications of the lumber industry as soon as the unethical 
character of the transaction shall, after investigation of the 
facts, be fully established. 

Resolved, That we believe that it would be for the best 
interests of the lumber trade in all its branches that a board 
of trade ethics should be formed, the duty of which should 
be to establish a code of ethical rules regarding the subject 
of rejections and cancelations, which should be the govern- 
ing rules of the craft upon this and related subjects; and 
that the membership of such board should be composed of 
one representative of each; the Northern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in conjunction with the Shingle Manufacturers 
of the Pacific Coast, and one member each from the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation; and that these several associations be requested 
at their annual meetings to designate a member of such 








THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


William Frasier Johnson, the new president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, will 
rank as one of the youngest association presidents in 
the country as well as one of the most able. He was 
born thirty-three years ago at Rushville, Ind., and en- 
tered the lumber business with the Capitol Lumber Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind., eight years ago. At that 
time he didn’t know a piece of hemlock from a piece of 
yellow pine, but as he has risen to be treasurer and 
eneral manager of the company it is presumed that now 
a does. At the time of his entrance the concern was 
doing a business. of $65,000 a year. In the last two 
years the four partners—the venerable and virile M. 8S. 
Huey, M. A. Baker, J. H. Galloway and Mr. Johnson— 
have increased the business to over $500,000 annually. 

Mr. Johnson was. vice president of the association in 
1907 and is a great believer in association work. He 
was married eight years ago. 


board, such board to choose a secretary who shall have a 
casting vote upon all questions in which a tie of opinions 
may develop; that in addition to the formulation of such 
ethical rules said board should be empowered to name a 
permanent committee of appeals, consisting of such. number 
and distribution of interest as may be determined by them, 
to whom any secretary of a wholesale or retail organization 
may submit the correspondence in any contested case for 
examination and revision and a decision by such committee 
as to the merits of such case shall constitute good and suffi- 
cient reason for a trade condemnation of a guilty party. 
Said committee shall also be authorized to assess reasonable 
costs and expenses upon the party in error. 

Resolved, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana is deeply interested in the removal of all friction 
existing between the shippers of lumber and shingles and 
the retail lumber dealers of the country; that we refer this 
matter, with power to act, to our board of directors, in the 
hope that such friction may be overcome and removed. 


A Vote of Thanks. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this association be and 
hereby are extended to the gentlemen who, at much incon- 
venience and expense to themselves, came long distances to 
contribute to the interest and benefit of our convention. We 
refer to the shingle manufacturers of the Coast, to C. F. 
Sweet, representing the Michigan Association of Lumber 
Dealers; L. L. Ott, of Missouri; Attorney General Bingham 
and Louis Ewbank, of our city. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be given to 
the management of the Claypool hotel for the many cour- 
tesies extended to us. 

Cc. C. Foster. 
GEORGE BE. SPRINGER. 
E. D. Meeker. 


The resolutions presented were adopted, after which 
President Frank appointed J. A. Parrish to escort Presi- 
dent Elect Johnson to the chair, after which Mr. Frank 
introduced the new president, who briefly expressed his 
appreciation of the honor which had been conferred 
upon him and gave his promise that he would endeavor 
to conduct the affairs of the association along the best 
and most helpful lines. Some general discussion having 
for its subject principally the duties of the president 
and secretary and some reminiscences of the early days 
of the association closed 4he session and concluded the 
business before the convention, which accordingly ad- 
journed. 


THE JOINT BANQUET. 


This year, in connection with the annual meeting of 
the retailers, a new plan was tried by which the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, the Cen- 
tral Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, the manufacturers and wholesalers, the mill 
supply representatives and the Hoo-Hoo joined in one 
banquet at the Claypool hotel. The affair was in 
charge of a committee consisting of Louis Budden- 
baum, chairman; H. C. Scearce and W. F. Johnson, rep- 
resenting the retailers; Alexander Hamilton and Ran- 
som Griffin, representing the traveling men; N. A. 
Gladding, representing the mill supply men; J. M. 
Pritchard, representing the hardwood dealers; J. T. 
Eaglesfield, representing the Indianapolis retailers, and 
G. L. Mass, representing Hoo-Hoo. These organiza- 
tions combined in providing the banquet, and also in 
entertaining 100 ladies at a presentation of ‘‘The Hon- 
or of the Family’’ by Otis Skinner at the English 
Opera House. 

At the banquet Alexander Hamilton presided as 
toastmaster, and there were addresses by Carroll F. 
Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; William F. 
Johnson, of Indianapolis, newly elected president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana; 
J. H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn, Supreme Scrivenoter 
of the Concatenated Or¢er of Hoo-Hoo; Charles W. 
Miller, of Goshen, Ind., former attorney general of In- 
diana; Ransom Griffin, of Indianapolis, former presi- 
dent of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber, 
Sash & Door Salesmen; J. V. Stimson, of Hunting- 
burg, Ind., former president of the Hardwood Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and Col. A. D. MeLeod, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

During the evening a series of telegrams were re- 
ceived purporting to give a record of an attempt to trace 
car No. 999. e car eventually was located and ar- 
rived at the banquet hall along with the demi-tasse. 4 
miniature engine, propelled by a boy and accompanied 
by a conductor and brakeman, brought into the ban- 
quet hall a car containing unique gifts for many of 
the gentlemen present. They included mechanical 
toys, dolls and other appropriate remembrances. 
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Changes Among Indiana Travelers. 


of Trade building, Indianapolis, which was established 
six months ago by W. A. Omelvena. The concern will 
deal in yellow pine, hardwoods, shingles, ties, poles 
and other forest products on a commission basis. Both 


The Attendance. 

W. H. Warner, Chicago; True & True Co. 

J. HUH. Beckmann, Ferdinand; J. H. Beck- 
mann Co. 

M. Hoffman, Sharpsville; M. Hoffman & Son. 

William R. Sauer, Ferdinand. 

George Bent, Chicago; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. 

N. Y. Sample, Danville, 111. ‘ 

W. H. Matthias, Chicago; Chicago Car Lum- 
ber Co. 

M. H. Stein, Indianapolis; Burnet-Lewis Lum- 
ber Co, 

Cc. C. Thompson, New Castle; C. C. Thompson 
Lumber Co. 

hk. C. Mattox, Aurora. 

J. D. Kuhns, South Bend; J. C. Paxton Lum- 
ber Co. 

F. A. Stark, Whitestown; Sfark & Stevenson. 

c. Disher, Indianapolis; Indiana Lumber 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

©. P. Burdick, Indiana Harbor; Lake County 
Lumber Co. 

c, H. Henry, Wingate; Henry Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. . 

H. N. MeCormick, Indianapolis; Adams-Carr 
Co. 

ik. E. Forgeus, Houston, Tex.; Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. 

B. A. Thrift, F. W. Bird & Son. 

James H. Lang, Indianapolis; Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. 

Cc. E. Fuson, New Castle; C. C. Thompson 
Lumber Co. 

Raymond Fuson, Spiceland; Spiceland Lum- 
ber Co. : 

A. W. Shafer, Indianapolis; American Lum- 
ber & Export Co. A 

Willard K. Bush, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co. e , 

W. W. Kenower, Huntington; John Kenower & 
Son. 

s. J. MeErlain, South Bend; McErlain & 
Jackson. 

B. C. Smith, South Bend; Smith & Jackson. 

W. Zeigler, South Bend; Zeigler & Stickler. 

Charles Stickler, South Bend; Zeigler & Stick 
ler. 

George P. Miller, St. Louis, Mo.; William 
Suchanan. 4 

William H. Elbring, Chicago; Pearl River 
Lumber Co. 

James McConnell, Carlisle; James McConnell. 

©. L. Cummins, Indianapolis. 

William J. King, Indianapolis. 

J. H. Bence, Clay City;, Clay City Lumber Co. 

H. A. Dana, Indianapolis; Anson-Hixon Co. 

J. P. Steele, Terre Haute; R. A. Hooton & 
Co. 

E. M. Koch, Terre Haute; Castalia Portland 
Cement Co. 

W. T. Simpson, Marion; W. T. Simpson & Co. 

John Gillies, Chicago; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. 

George R. Griffin, Indianapolis. 

J. O Parrish Lumber Co. Shelbyville. 

D. ''. Hutchison, Nashville, Tenn. 

M. A. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. KR. Dunlap, Columbus; Dunlap & Co, 

James McLaren, Shelbyville; McLaren Luin- 
ber Co. 

Perley Weaver, Sheridan; Weaver-Cox Lum- 
ber Co. 

A. E. Ahrens, Chicago; True & True. 

G. W. Campbell, Lebanon. 

M. L. Brown, Chicago. 

W. E. Barrett, Chicago; W. E. Barrett & Co. 

Cc. R. Stroup, Kokomo; Pinnell & Stroup 
Lumber Co. 

T. B. Kemper, Indianapolis. 

S. P. Stroup, Shelbyville; S. P. Stroup Lum 
ber Co. 

B. F. Coombs, Lebanon; Pinnell-Coombs Lum- 
ber Co. 

W. C. Boreherdrug, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ken- 
tuecky Lumber Co. 

R. McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky 
Lumber Co. 

N. T. Keasey, Brazil; N. T. Keasey Lumber 
Co. 

Perry Hatt, Hillsboro. 

©. S$. Bell, Danville, Ill. 

J. H. Martin, Terre Haute; Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co. 

W. B. Dye, Kokomo; Thomas J. Dye & Son. 

J. P. Smith, Indianapolis. 

Walter S. Kaebler, Tolleston; Calumet Lum- 
ber Co. s 

Cc. L. Bacon, Indianapolis. 

Louis Rammell, Wabash. 

C. W. Spencer, Waveland. 

Cc. D. Meeker, Monticello; Monticello Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

F. Zimmerman, LaPorte; W. Wilson Lumber 
Co. 





M. H. Franzwa, Terre Haute. 

Cc. L. Foster, Indianapolis; Foster Lumber Co. 

S. E. Conklin, New Palestine; New Palestine 
Lumber Co. 

R. W. Clements, St. Louis, Mo.; Huttig 
Sash & Door Co. 

L. A. Trumbo, Louisville, Ky.; E. L. Hughes 
Co. 
M. Kirsch, Decatur; Kirsch & Sellemeyer. 
b. C. Godfrey, Elkhart; B. C. Godtrey & 

Sons. 

H. Mather, Richmond; Mather Bros. Co. 

W. O. Newton, New Castle; New Castle 
Lumber Co. 

Thomas ‘Tarkleson, Greensfork; Wayne County 
Lumber Co. 

J. $8. Henry, Wincote; Henry Bros. Lumber 


C 


0... Huff, South Bend; O. G. Huff Lum- 
H. Campbell, Chicago; Francis Beidler & 


O. W. Wyatt, Camden; Wyatt-Smith Lum- 
ber Co. 

Aaron Wingard, Camden; Wyatt-Smith Lum- 
ber Co. 

Charles H. See, Sheridan. 

J. H. Dunlap, Columbus; Dunlap & Co. 

W. F. Kendall, Columbus; Hege & Co. 

T. B. Thames, Chicago; J. W. Farrior & Co. 
J. H. Creighton, Indianapolis, 

J. W. Wilson, Gifford; Stewart & Alexander 
.umber Co. 

Joseph R. Young, Indianapolis. 

E. k. Owen, Lockland, Ohio; Lockland Lum- 


— 


J. T, Coles, New Orleans, La.; Camp & 
Hinton. 





J. C. Snapp, Oaktown. 

H. P. Wiborg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wiborg & 
Hanna Co. 
James W. Rogers, Laurel, Miss.; Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. 

k. V. Gangwer, Mulberry; Clinton Lumber Co. 

IF. P. Gangwer, Mulberry; Clinton Lumber Co. 

C. A. Stevenson, Whitestewn. 

C. E. Wehr, Milwaukee, Wis.; Johns-Man- 
ville Co. 

Cc. E. Murphy, Milwaukee, Wis.;  Jolns- 
Manville Co. 

G. G. Fry, Indianapolis. 

D. H. Peterson, Warsaw. 

G. <A. Raymond, Greensburg; Greensburg 
Lumber Co. 

W. C. Raymond, Marion; Marion Lumber Co. 
M. E. Loehr, Claypool. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

Louis Buddenbaum, Indianapolis. 

J. S. Jackson, Knightstown; Knightstown 
Lumber Co. 

W. F. Graham, Rockville. 

T. G. Dunbar, Centerville. 

Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
Charles Lanz, Bedford; Lanz-Fry Lumber Co. 
A. B. Tresslar, Bedford. 

N. P. Salling, Anderson. 

J. W. Urban, Columbus, Ohio; John R. 
Gobey Lumber Co. 

’. A. Phillips, St. Louis, Mo.; T. H. Garrett 
Lumber Co. ‘ 

Ira S. Wadleigh, Kentwood, La.; Brooks- 
Seanlon Co. 

L. H. Griswold, Indianapolis. 

R. D. Foster, Indianapolis; Foster Lumber Co. 
_ Harry S. Knox, Chicago; John A. Gauger & 
30. 

Willard L. Strickler, Chicago; John A. 
Gauger & Co. 
®... L. Tompkins, Rushville; Pinnell & Tomp- 
<ins. 

D. L. Mather, Richmond. 

Valdenaire Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

A. Wasmuth & Sons Co., Andrews. 

J. L. Pierson Lumber Co., Spencer. 

Kk. P. Deming, Hammond. 

J. G. Click, Warren. 

Thomas H. Stoops, Connersville. 

George J. Tribolet, Bluffton. 

Harry R. Swisher, Bluffton. 

A. D. Wasmuth, Roanoke. 

R. K. Willman, Hartford City; Willman 
Lumber Co. 

Charles R. Balke, Indianapolis; Balke & 
Krauss Co. 

F. E. Manck, Muncie. 

F. §S. Ross, Cleveland, Ohio; The R. H. 
Jenks Lumber Co. 

L. A. Prickett, Gas City; Custer Lumber Co. 
W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, Ohio; The M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co. 

George C. Reinhart, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co. 

A. H. Cobhan, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co. 

J. W. Griner, Middlebury; Griner & Nus- 
baum. 


Mr. Omelvena and Mr. Parker are young men and 
Noble H. Parker has bought a half interest in the they are going energetically after business. 

National Supply Company with offices at 321 Board * ‘TT. E. Reagan, last year with the Robinson Lumber 

Company, since December 1 has been covering the 

Indiana territory for the Grayling Lumber Company, 

of Monroe, La., and was present at the Indiana meet- polis. Mr. Osborn for ten years was engaged in the 

ing as a representative of the Grayling concern. 


Jonathan Farner, Shipshewana; Farner Bros. 
EK. Darling, jr., Elkhart. 
E. T. Parker, Logansport; Parker & John- 


on. 
F. M. Platter, North Vernon. 
Charles V. Eichholt, Indianapolis. 
B. P. Whedon, Bay City, Mich. 
W. C. Greer, Indianapolis. 
Harry Roy, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
Jake Laufman, Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
H. B. Munger, Chicago. 
E. H. Eldridge, Indianapolis. 
A. H. Sellemeyer, Decatur; Kirsch-Selle- 
meyer & Sons. 

Ik. B. Fowler, Indiana Mutual Lumber Insur- 
ance Co, 

Arthur Wylie, Elwood; Elwood Lumber Co. 

L. G. Landon, Windfall; Windfall Lumber Co. 

J. P. Kean, Acme Cement Plaster Co. 

A. R. Dougan, Acme Cement Plaster Co. 

0. T. Haskett, Indianapolis; Adams-Carr Co. 

Jobn Snelzer, jr., Fort Wayne; Fort Wayne 
3uilders’ Supply Co. 

D. M. Adams, Chicago; Universal Portland 
Cement Co. 

0. H. D. Rohwer, St. Louis, Mo.; Universal 
Portland Cement Co. 

William C. Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

E. M. Bir, New Albany; Louis Bir. 

R. Bartlett, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Frank, Mishawaka. 

W. E. Cobean, Chicago. 

George R. Dilks, Richmond. 

J. M.,Pease, Geneva Lumber Co. 

F. R. Lewis, Indianapolis. 

W. W. Stone, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone 
Lumber Co. 

A. G. Allen, Cincinnati, Ohio; T. B. Stone 
Lumber Co. . 

A. E. VanNatta, Otterbein; Otterbein Lum- 
ber Co. r 

W. J. Steele, Martinsville. 

E. T. Gilmartin, Fort Wayne. 

James T. Egglesfield, Indianapolis. 

W. R. Yarnelle, Wabash; - Yarnelle Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

I. N. Henry, Wingate; Henry Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. 
Paul D. Talbott, Flinn Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Vernoy Lowe, Mishawaka; Lowe Bros. Lum- 


st 


Harvey Hawley, Peru; Peru Mercantile Co. 

Charles Voorhees, Flora; Voorhees Lumber Co. 

John F. Lowe, Mishawaka; Lowe Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. 

Frank H. Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 

G. E. Voorhees, Flora. 

L. R. Kramer, Frankfort; Kramer Bros. Co. 

Philip Voorhees, Logansport. 

A. W. Voorhees, Logansport. 

J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

W. F. Snitzer, Chicago. 

W. B. Steele, Terre Haute; R. A. Hooton & 
Co. 

F. J. Igon, Chicago. 

W. H. H. Clark & Son, Liberty. 

H. Virgil Richards, Schultz Bros. 

James Hunnet, Chicago; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. 

George F. Meinzer, Evansville; Evansville 
Sash & Door Co.’ 

>. E. Osborn, Indianapolis; Anson-Hixon C« 

W. W. Jett, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; E. I 
Hughes Co. 

J. W. Martin, Veedersburg. 

D. M. Wylie, Connersville; East Side Lum- 


ber Co. 
H. C. Prange, Indianapolis; Home Lumber Co.+ 
B. F. Augustine, South Bend. 
Rk. A. Smith, Lafayette. 
T. E. Blood, Indianapolis; Robinson Lum- 
ber Co. 
S. K. Cornish, Chicago. 
L. M. Scifres, Salem. 
J. H. Falk, Cleveland, Ohio; Advance Lum- 
ber Co. 
O. E. Faught, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jobn Cooper, Linton. 
John W. Schneider, Brownstown. 
G. F. Osterhage, Freelandville. 
J. H. Fulwider, Bloomington. 
Louis B. Hughes, Bloomington; Hughes Bros. 
L. B. Newby, Columbus. 
D. A. Root, Crown Point. 


Pierson & Bro., Terre Haute. 

Edward W. Keisker, Chicago. 

P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

George Eldridge, Indianapolis. 

Albert Greeley, Muncie. 

Cc. E. Greig, Robinson, Il. 

John M. Kreisle, Fall City. 

D. R. Hardman, Montpelier Lumber Co 
Montpelier. 
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C. A. Wood, Muncie. y 
Elmer D. Luhring, Evansville. 
Riley O. Malott, Sweetsers. 
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Charles E. Osborn, who has been attending the In- 
diana retail meetings for many years as a retailer, this 
year was present as a salesman representing the An- 
son-Hixon Sash & Door Company, of Merrill, Wis., 
with offices at Delaware and Norwood streets, Indian- 


retail lumber business at Veedersburg, Ind. 


Louis O. Atkinson, Troy. 

W. Chambers, Chicago. 

W. F. Rice, Peoria, Ill.; C. D. Benedict & 
Co. 

E. F. Brock, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati 
Sash & Door Co, 

L. E. Cornelius, Indianapolis; Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

A. D. Potter, Columbus, Ohio; Throop- 
Martin Co. 

I. W. Lincoln, Indianapolis; Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

J. W. Cunningham, Indianapolis; Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

Ed ‘Troy, Indianapolis; Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. 


Cc. L. Monger, Newman, Monger & Co. 

RK. L. Tredway, Indianapolis. 

W. G. Paxton, Hammond. 

'. A. Hill, Indianapolis; Isgrigg Lumber Co. 


J. P. Steele, Terre Haute; R. A. Hooton & 


M. F. Higgins, Indianapolis. 

VU. D. Haskett, Indianapolis; Adams-Carr Co. 

Wilkinson & Pomeroy, Peru. . 

W. G. Layer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati 
Sash & Door Co. 

Db. H. Pawley & Son, Dana. 

James Hunnel, Chicago; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. 

George 8S. Cook, Hope. 

E. Payson Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. H. Pierce, Indianapolis. 

George W. Schmidt, Louisville, Ky.; Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

P. H. Ferguson, Tipton. 

Kk. A. Lakorrest, Indianapolis. 

R. M. Atherton, Anderson. 

A. M. Baker, Indianapolis; Burnet-Lewis 
Lumber Co. 

E. W. Mattey, Roachdale. 

‘Thomas C. Ramey, Indianapolis. 

W. W. Atherton, Anderson. 

Charles W. Miller, Goshen. 

k. J. Matson, Chicago; Foster-Munger Co. 

R. S. Robertson, Paducah, Ky.; Ferguson & 
Palmer. 

P. Ferson, - Indianapolis; Anson-Hixon 
Sash & Door Co. 

. B. Farrin, Cincinnati, Obio. 

P. Fosser, Indianapolis. 

‘, E. Judson, Indianapolis. 
». G. Rexford, Indianapolis. 

Cc. W. Bunnell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. W. Douglas, Seattle, Wash. 

John A. Cox. Vincennes; LEKagle & Haywood 
Lumber Co. 

Cc. C, Ayers, Ayers Lumber Co. 

H. C. Morton & Co., Attica. 

Walter Quick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John F. Schneiders, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 

W. B. Dripps, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 

C. M. Hanger, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co. 

W. C. Pulse, Greensburg; Pulse & Porter. 

B. A. Harding, Shelbyville; McLaren Lum- 
ber Co. 

M. Sterling, Delphi; Delphi Lumber Co. 

F. J. Quick, Walkerton; Walkerton Lumber 
Co. 
Alexander Hamilton, Kansas City, Mo.; Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 

Ransom Griffin, Indianapolis. 

Frank Wolfe, St. Louis, Mo.; VanCleave Lum- 
ber Co. 

James Graham, St. Louis, Mo.; VanCleave 
Lumber Co. 

J. L. Pick, Indianapolis. 

T. P. Kirby, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Stearns Co. 

H. W. Bates, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Edgar S. Johnson, Warsaw. 

Cc. D. Andreas, Hibbard; Andreas Bros. 

A. M. Disher, Tolleston. 

). S. Corse, St. Louis, Mo.; Colonial Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. 

O. M. Fulwider, Bloomington; Index Lumber 
Co. 

Alec Bunce, Edinburg. 

A. C. Benson, Chicago; Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

J. ’. Montano, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bennett- 
Witte. 

J. O. Sellemeyer, Decatur. 

H. W. Keagy, Hagerstown; Weking & Keagy. 

B. B. Woods, Cicero. 

Joseph A. Holzbauer, Chicago; Schroth & 
Abrens. 

Frank Metzger, Indianapolis; Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Co. 

D. J. L. Forsyth, Chicago; Universal Port- 
land Cement Co. 

Bruce Roach, Gaston. 

George King, Lawrenceburg; Lawrenceburg 
Lumber Co, 

8S. O. Lanum, Bloomington. 

C. W. Meyer, Penn Lumber Co. 

F. V. Ashley, Lagoda; Ashley & Ashley. 
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OF INTEREST TO ENGINE USERS. 

The Murray Iron Works Company, of Burlington, 
lowa, has just issued a new pamphlet describing a 
large number of the newer types of the Murray Cor- 
liss engines. The pamphlet is entitled ‘‘ Nomencla- 
ture, of Murray Corliss Engines’’ and consists almost 
entirely of illustrations of these engines, together 
with full descriptions of them, and also gives the de- 
tailed drawing of the machines showing each part 
and the name applied to it. The pamphlet has been 
handsomely printed and will prove useful to all users 
of these engines. It will also serve as an illustration 
of the careful manner in which the Murray Corliss 
engines are manufactured and will prove a reference 


book for all users of these engines. 
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EXPLOITING A SUPERIOR CEMENT. 


The Universal Portland Cement Company, with of- 
fices in Chicago and Pittsburg, has issued a very at- 
tractive bulletin giving illustrations of new buildings 
now in course of construction and in which the Uni- 
versal Portland cement is being used. 
buildings shown in this bulletin are the National 
Daily building, St. Louis, Mo., showing reinforced 
concrete work, and another view of: the same building 
showing the artistic exterior. The building: is en- 
tirely constructed of reinforced concrete with. the 
exception of the basement floor, which is of gran- ible. -They express the opinion that there is ‘sufficient 
depth of’ water in the canal to permit the passage of one 
of the Mexican-American ships, but local people are 
somewhat skeptical on this subject. 


itoid. The other views of buildings are of the Canal- 
Louisiana Bank building, New Orleans, La.; the resi- 
dences of Mrs. L. R. Brooks.and William H. Dun- 





Among the 


Project, North Dakota, 


woody, of Minneapolis, Minn., in all of which con- 
erete was used to a large extent. In addition to 
these buildings illustrations are given of the concrete 
wall, lock and dam in the Mississippi river, Minne- 
apolis, built by the United §tates Army Engineer 
Corps, at Great Northern Siphon in the Williston 
and concrete sidewalks in 
Loring park, Minneapolis. All of these views show 
the excellence of the work which it is possible to do 
by the use of the Universal Portland cement. 

The Universal Portland Cement Company expects to 
issue this bulletin at least once every month, showing 
new buildings in course of construction with this 
cement, and also other work which is being done. 





BEAUMONT AN OCEAN PORT. 
NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 21.—J. H. McFarlane, vice 


ship Company, of this city, and Joseph Cabell, traffic 
manager of the line, left last week for Beaumont to 
investigate the possibility of sending a ship up the new 
intercoastal canal from Port Arthur to Beaumont in 
order to:load lumber for Mexican ports. Lumbermen in 
that section are anxious to secuye the establishment of 
such a service and: have promised to provide large car- 
goes of lumber at regular intervals should it prove feas- 


PEONAGE CHARGES WITHOUT FOUNDATION. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 21.—The efforts of the 
United States attorney general’s department to secure 
a number of indictments for peonage by the federal 
grand jury at Vicksburg, Miss., have ended in failure 
and will probably wind up the activity of the peonage 
hunters in Mississippi. Prominent among those against 
whom indictments were sought was O. B. Crittenden, a 
wealthy planter. The case against Crittenden was worked 
up by Mrs. Quackenbos, a special attorney of the de- 
partment, while Assistant Attorney General Russell came 
down from Washington to assist in presenting the cases 
to the grand jury. After investigating six cases the 
jury refused to return indictments, reporting as follows: 


We have investigated six cases charged with peonage. We 
have failed to return a single indictment of peonage on evi- 


dence adduced by the government. In our judgment a con- 


indictments. 


indictment. 


dition of peonage or any arrest for the purpose of returning 


r . be to condition of peonage was not shown. We were mindful 
president and manager of the Mexican-American Steam- of your honor’s charge that if, sitting on a petit jury, we 


would convict on the evidence submitted we should return 
The evidence adduced was not of such a 
character as would, in our judgment, have sustained in any 
instance a conviction, and therefore could not warrant an 


Mr. Russell spent a day in New Orleans before re- 
turning to Washington and expressed the opinion that 
while no indictments were secured agitation of the 
matter would have a wholesome effect. The government 
attorneys’ efforts to make peonage prosecutions stick 
caused considerable bitterness throughout Mississippi, 
and the news of their failure to make out an indictable 
case has been hailed with satisfaction generally. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Lumbermen Interested in Many Questions of Moment to the Trade—Pleasurable Features Well Looked After. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Announcements of coming asso¢iation meetings, giv- 
ing dates and places of meeting, will be found on 


page 29. 





BUFFALO TO ENTERTAIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


BurFra.o, N, Y., Jan. 22.—An effort is being made to 
convince the state retail lumber association in ad- 
vanee that it is to be taken care of. The committee of 
the local association is actively at work on entertain- 
ments, which will include some good outings if the 
weather does not turn more severe than it has been so 
far. The meeting will be held February 5 and 6. Buf- 
falo has several members in the association, which was 
not formerly the case. 





BOX MANUFACTURERS CONFER. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 21.—Southern and western 
box manufacturers held a quiet and informal banquet 
it the New Denechaud hotel last Thursday night, and 
it is understood that a proposition to join the National 
Box Manufacturers’ Association was tentatively dis- 
cussed. The meeting was called, it is said, by A. N. 
White, of Chicago, and R. E. Kimball, of New York, 
and about twenty delegates, representing Chicago, New 
York, Memphis, Shreveport and Kansas City, were pres- 
ent. Although it was said that no local firm was repre- 
sented it is understood that the local manufacturers 
will be asked to come along with the rest should the 
movement take definite form. No definite steps were 
taken. One of those present stated that the meeting was 
simply to talk the matter over and added that no date 
for another meeting had been set. 





PREPARING FOR BIG CROWD. 


KANSAS Crry,; Mo., Jan. 22.—In another week Kansas 
City will be crowded with retailers in attendance at 
the twentieth annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. This is indicated by the 
large number of favorable responses in reply to an in- 
quiry by the secretary as to who would attend the con- 
vention of the Southwestern association. The manager 
of the Coates house, the convention headquarters, states 
that he has had more requests for reservations than for 
any previous meeting of this association. Both the 
business and entertainment programs are about com- 
pleted and promise one of the most instructive and en- 
joyable conventions of lumbermen ever held. A _ pleas- 
ing addition to the business program is Douglas Mal- 
loch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’* who will be on hand 
to take part in the proceedings. ‘‘Doug’’ made a great 
hit at the annual a year ago and the boys down here 
will be glad to see him again. Many of the visiting 
umbermen will be accompanied by their wives. 





ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—The Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will hold its regular annual meet- 
ing in the lecture room of the Chamber of Commerce 
ebruary 4. A joint banquet will be held on the even- 
ing of the same date, the attendance being the members 
f the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
‘‘oneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





NEW SECRETARY OF PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—The Pacific Coast Ship- 
ers’ Association board of trustees at a meeting yes- 
‘esrday elected S. D. Becker, of Savora, B. C., secre- 
ary, in charge of its Seattle office, which will be located 
ext week in the Lumber Exchange building. Mr. Becker 
s a well known manufacturer and retailer across the 
houndary. Recently.he has been in the retail lumber 
business at Calgary, and for several years was vice 
president of the Alberta Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
iation. 
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NEW YORK LUMBER TRADE BANQUET. 


NEw York, Jan. 20.—Arrangements for the annual 
banquet of the New York Lumber Trade Association are 
progressing rapidly, and the prospects are that this will 
ie the biggest affair of its kind in the history of the 
issociation. The change of date from January 30 to 
Mebruary 26 will enable a number to attend who could 
not be present January 30. The committee in charge, 
onsisting of Capt. A. P. Bigelow, Norris H. Norden and 
'. D. Crary, is making every effort to have this year’s 
banquet surpass any preceding it. After the dinner a 
refined vaudeville entertainment will be furnished by 
well known artists. A large number of tickets have 
been disposed of. 





SOUTHERN ANTI-TRUST LITIGATION. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 21.—The suit of the attor- 
ney general of Missouri against the Mississippi-Louis- 
iana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was argued 
before Chancellor Lyell in the chancery court of Hinds 
county at Jackson, Miss., last Friday and Saturday. 
Attorney General Fletcher appeared as sole representa- 
tive of the state, while Hon. E. L. Brown, of Yazoo City, 
and Mayes & Longstreet, of Jackson, appeared for the 
defendants. The case was submitted to the court di- 
rectly on the petition and answer, and upon this joinder 
of issues the argument was delivered, the court being 


asked to decide, first, whether the constitution under 
which the association is operating constitutes a viola- 
tion of the Mississippi antitrust law; and, second, 
whether the law thus invoked will stand the test of con- 
stitutionality. No matter how the chancellor may de- 
cide the issues the suit will be taken to the Mississippi 
supreme court. At the conclusion of the argument the 
case was taken under advisement by Chancellor Lyell, 
who intimated that he would require several days of 
study and research before entering judgment. Despite 
the importance of the suit the argument attracted little 
attention and few spectators were in the courtroom dur- 
ing the hearing. : 


ENTERTAINMENT OF ‘VISITING LUMBERMEN 
PLANNED. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 18.—Local lumbermen are spar- 
ing no pains to make the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and meetings 
of other lumber associations of the northwest, at this 
city, February 27 to 29, a splendid success. W. A. 
Whitman, local sales manager of the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of the finance com- 
mittee for the entertainment of visiting lumbermen and 
their wives. A luncheon will be given at the Elks’ Club 
next Tuesday and General Chairman August Von Boeck- 
lin has issued notices requesting all Tacoma lumbermen 
to be present, as plans will be completed for the enter- 
tainment of the visitors. 

Thursday evening a grand reception will be given the 
visitors by local lumbermen, probably at the Elks’ hall. 
Friday evening the visiting women will be the guests at 
a theater party at the Tacoma theater. Saturday night 
an elaborate banquet will be given by the lumbermen of 
Tacoma to the visitors. It is expected covers will be 
laid for 600 and the committee will determine next Tues- 
day where the gathering will be held. It will probably 
be at Masonic temple. 

Discussing the gathering in advance, August Von 
Boecklin, president of the Washington Manufacturing 
Company, said: 

It is difficult to say definitely what matters will come 
before the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association for dis 
cussion. ‘The mail order houses will undoubtedly come in 
for a good share of attention, as they have invaded the sash 
and door field and other branches of the lumber business 
and are proving a menace to regular dealers. The uniform 
treatment of all -customers, legislation needed by the lum- 
bering interests, improvement of local conditions, methodical 
stock keeping and technical matters connected with the re- 
tail lumber business will probably be dwelt upon at length. 

We are making extensive preparations for the entertain- 
ment of nearly 700 visitors, and I hope every Tacoma lum 
berman will be present at Tuesday’s luncheon to assist in 
completing the plans under way. 








BOSTON ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—The Metropolitan Lumber 
Exchange Association held its annual meeting at the 
Exchange Club, January 15, at 1 p. m. The officers 
elected for the year were: President, Fred Sterritt; vice 
presidents, Fred Joyce, spruce section; C. W. Leatherbee, 
hard pine section, and Gardiner I. Jones, hardwood sec- 
tion; treasurer and secretary, William E. Litchfield; 
executive committee, wholesalers, J. C. Kennedy, L. N. 
Godfrey, Edward J. Hammond, Charles C. Batchelder, 
A. N. Hayford; executive committee, retailers, E. W. 
Cottle, Edward I. Tenney, Howard C. Morse, William 
J. Barry, Edward Sawyer and George E. Kimball. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


Relative to the coming annual meeting—the sixth— 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States Secretary Louis Doster has issued a call 
addressed to all members, dated at Nashville, Tenn., 
reading as follows: 


We desire to advise you that at the meeting of the execu- 
tive board held here, January 11, the subject of holding our 
sixth annual meeting was given careful consideration, and 
it was decided that the best time and place would be Cin- 
ecinnati, Ohio, February 6 and 7, at the Grand iotel, and 
the secretary was instructed to arrange accordingly. 

It has been thought that the latter part of February, 
or the early part of March, would be the best time for 
holding such meeting, owing to business conditions, but 
owing to the fact that trade conditions were looking much 
brighter, and it was evident that there would be an earlier 
return to normal conditions than expected, it was decided 
that the meeting should be held as quickly as possible. 

At this time every hardwood producer is ayxious to 
obtain information that will enable him to frame his poli- 
cies for the year 1908. and every hardwood manufacturer 
the country over, whether a member of this association or 
not, should be present, as it is believed that the largest 
mecting, Sits association has ever held will be the result of 
this call. 

We therefore cordialiy invite and respectfully urge you 
to attend and bring as many of your manufacturing neigh- 
bors as you possibly can. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 22.—The annual meeting 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in this city January 28. It’ will convene in one 
of the parlors of the West hotel at 2 p.m. The session 
will be largely routine in character. President R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser will make his annual address and Secre- 
tary J. E. Rhodes will report on the work of the year, 
also on market conditions, accompanying his report with 
statistics of last season’s cut and of the stock on hand 
January 1. J. C. Neale, state scale inspector, who has 
been inspecting scales at lumber points in northern Min- 
nesota, will be present and give some account of con- 
ditions as he has found them. Some other special fea- 
tures may be presented. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET. 
Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has set out a call for the 
next meeting of that organization, which is to be held 
Wednesday, February 5, at Saginaw, Mich. MHead- 
quarters will be at the East Saginaw Club. The call 
includes the following announcements: 


The Hon. Arthur Hill has promised to favor the asso- 
ciation with an address on ‘‘Forestry’’ at this meeting. 

Because of the. unusual market conditions that have 
prevailed during the last ninety days, the fact that 
many of the manufacturers will soon be pricing this 
season’s cut of hardwood, and because of the very com 
plete statistics as to stock, unfilled orders and general 
market conditions that will be submitted at this meeting, 
it will be one of unusual interest to manufacturers. 

The market conditions committee has a report of espe- 
cial vaJue at this time, and it is expected our president 
will be able to give report of meeting to be held at New 
York, January 29, in regard to new grading and inspection 
rules. 

We earnestly hope that each member will attend this 
meeting and that each member will obligate himself to 
bring his neighbor or friend who is a manufacturer of 
hardwood lumber but not a member of this association. 

Accompanying the call is a blank form, requesting 
information from all members of the association upon 
the total amount of their cut during 1907 and their 
estimated eut for 1908 of ash, basswood, beech, birch, 
elm rock, soft or gray elm, hard or soft maple and all 
other hardwoods. 





— 


MISSISSIPPI-LOUISIANA RETAILERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION IN COURT. 

VicKsBuURG, Miss., Jan. 20.—Arguments were begun 
before Chineellor Lyell, January 19, in the antitrust 
proceeding instituted by Attorney General Fletcher to 
prevent the Mississippi-Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association from doing’ business in this state. The 
litigation was brought directly before the chancellor on 
bill and answer, the allegation of the attorney general 
being to the effect that the association is operating un 
der articles of agreement in restraint of trade, to which 
the association enters specific denial and further avers 
that the Mississippi antitrust statutes are unconstitu- 
tional. The entire day was devoted to arguments, and 
Chancellor Lyell will take the ease under advisement. 

Attorney General Fletcher appeared as the sole rep- 
resentative of the state. The defendants were repre- 
sented by Hon. E. L. Brown, of Yazoo City, and Mayes 
& Longstreet, of Jackson. The issue was put very 
plainly before the chancellor, devoid of legal technical- 
ities or verbal hair splittings, the court being called 
upon merely to determine, first, whether the articles of 
agreemeft under which the Mississippi-Louisiana 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is operating consti- 
tute a violation of the antitrust statutes of the com- 
monwealth, and, second, whether the antitrust statutes 
are constitutional. An elaborate answer to the original 
bill of complaint had been filed by the defense, and on 
this bill and answer issues were joined and arguments 
delivered. The case will go direct to the Supreme Court 
for final decree. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL OF PENNSYLVANIA LUM- 
BERMEN. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 21.—The sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso¢iation 
will be held at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
in this city January 28 and 29. The use of the ex 
change rooms in the Crozer building has been formally 
extended to the members of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion of lumbermen by William L. Rice, president. 

The directérs are to meet at the exchange rooms, 
Tuesday, January 28. A meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company will be 
held at the office of the company in the Drexel building. 
All members of the association are invited to attend this 
meeting whether they are policyholders or not. The rest 
of the first day’s session will be largely devoted to 
recreation. Throughout the two day’s session the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange rooms will be made headquarters 
instead of a hotel. 

The business meeting of the association will be held 
Wednesday at 10 o’clock. At noon the members of. the 
exchange will be the guests of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association at a luncheon. Immediately after 
luncheon they are to reassemble and complete their busi- 
ness. The directors’ meeting follows the business session 
of the association. 

The committee charged with looking after the com- 
fort and happiness of the Pennsylvania lumbermen dur- 
ing their sojourn in this city comprises F. B. Hartman, 
Edward F. Henson and B. F. Laudig. W. M. James, 
of Steelton, Pa., will preside as president of the asso- 
ciation. Directors whose terms are expiring may be 
reélected and committees will be named to forward the 
purposes of the association for next year. 








ASSOCIATIONS RE-ELECT OFFICERS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21.—The new board of 


directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
met Thursday afternoon following the adjournment of 
the convention. It reélected W. G. Hollis secretary 
for the. seventeenth time and also reélected Grorge P. 
Thompson treasurer. 

The directors of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Association also met and reélected all the officers, as 
follows: President, John H. Queal; vice president, 
A. M. Sheldon; treasurer, S. H. Bowman; secretary, 
W. G. Hollis. 
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ARGUMENTS IN THE CAR STAKE HEARING. 





. 


Adelbert Moot Makes Specious Plea for Railroads—Counsel Stone and Ross Make Strong Arguments for 
Relief to Lumbermen—Early Decision Expected. 


[Concluded from last week.] 
An Especially Active Counsel. 

Adelbert Moot, it will be recalled, was one of the 
most active attorneys for the defendants in the hear- 
ings before the Interstate commission. Mr. Moot’s 
oral argument was therefore received with consider- 
able interested expectation. Mr. Moot started with 
the assertion: 

The only question now here is, does the law require that 


the railways, hereafter, furnish permanent or temporary 
stakes for open lumber cars, or make a money allowance 


to the lumbermen for continuing to stake such open cars? 
Is the universal, long established custom that lumbermen 
shall load, and incidentally stake, open cars a just and 
reasonable custom still having the force of the law? 


Mr. Moot touched, first upon the allowance of 500 
pounds of freight which had been conceded by the 
railways, for which allowance, authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, he argued that the 
lambermen were duly grateful but stated that that 
was not what they were contending for; that the rail- 
roads supposed that the ‘‘lumbermen would be satis- 
fied with a legal victory after only six months’ work 
that meant at least $1,500,000 annually to the lum- 
bermen, to say nothing about its value to other ship- 
ping interests necessarily governed by the railway con- 
cession,’’ and that they made a mistake in supposing 
that they could get further concessions as easily. He 
contended that an entirely new issue had arisen as to 
whether or not it is the legal duty of the railways to 
secure loads upon open cars. 

Mr. Moot stated that the rates on lumber are not an 
issue -in this ease, upon which fact the commission 
had so ruled, but quoted voluminously from compara- 
tive tariff rates of eastern roads as indicating dis- 
criminations in favor of lumber freights. He endeav- 
ored also, assisted by quotations from authoritative 
publications, to indicate the saving to lumbermen by 
air and kiln drying of lumber. He cited water com- 
petition as a controlling factor in the rates; following 
which he stated with emphasis: 

It is presumed the all universal, undisputed custom that 
the lumbermen should stake open cars was taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the lumber rates upon open cars of lum- 
ber. 

Upon this he predicated the contention that the 
open car lumber rate is presumed to include staking 
by the shipper according to custom; that a custom 
requiring shippers to stake open cars is a ‘*eondition”’ 
of open car traffic, and quoted in support of his con- 
tentions portions of the Tift case. 

He stated further tnat ‘‘empty open cars to haul one 
way more than offsets staking cost’’; arguing from 
this introduction to ‘‘the early history of lumbering 
showing staking was a mere incident of the ship- 
per securely loading his car.’? From the assertions 
of staking material being plentiful and worthless he 
argued at length. 

Railroad’s Solicitude for Shippers. 


Mr. Moot contended that the natural tendency otf 
lumber freights is to the box ear; also that labor, 
nails and wire ‘‘are all that really cost the lumberman 
in a large part of this country.’’ He advanced the 
argument that ‘‘the lumbermen have a remedy to 
meet staking expenses’’ in charging the value of the 
stakes to the consignee,’’ as already 3 done in Cali- 
fornia and other parts of the west,’’ and said that rem- 
edy was in the lumbermen’s own hands. He declared that 
staking charges are just and reasonable and natural 
and that ‘‘the universal custom that the shipper 
shall safely stake his open car of lumber becomes the 
contract of the shipper with the railway when the 
shipper orders an open car instead of a box car and 
receives the car so ordered.’’ He quoted from de- 
cided cases and from custom. 


The Commission’s Limitations and ‘‘Custom.’’ 


One of Mr. Moot’s principal points of argument 
was: 

The original interstate commerce act gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission no power to abrogate the staking 
question already existing when the original act was passed ; 
nor did the oe sang amendments to that act give the com- 
mission legislative power to destroy such established custom. 


Upon this point he argued voluminously and he con- 
tended that ‘‘the staking custom is the custom of 
shippers as part of the loading, not a regulation or 
practice of the carriers.’’ Another of his contentions 
was the following: 

The lumber industry naturally developed in such a man- 
ner as to make it the just and reasonable custom and duty 
of the ope to load the lumber upon all cars and to 
stake such lumber upon open cars as an incident to such 
loading. Congress not having abrogated such custom or 
duty, this commission has been given no legislative power 
to annul such custom and duty of the shipper by ordering 
the carrier to furnish permanent stakes upon open cars or 
to make the shipper a money allowance therefor if he con- 
tinued to furnish the customary stakes as an Incident to 
loading his car. 

He quoted railway evolution, staking as an inci- 
dent of loading, carload loading by shipper and un- 
loading by consignee, the question if the railroad can 
stake with skill, the alleged fact that custom has 
solved the loading and staking question, economic 





waste and other features as support of his contention 


last quoted, and went further into what he denomi- 


nated the lumberman’s true remedy in charging up to 
the consignee the cost of staking. 


Impracticability of Permanent Stakes. 


Upon the specific point of permanent stakes Mr. 
Moot argued that they are not part of the equipment 
of a flat car and contended that had the commission 
power to order permanent stakes they are not prec- 
tical. 

Mr. Moot endeavored to explain the matter of the 
‘*faked’’ car equipped with permanent stakes and 
offered for the commission’s inspection at the hear- 
ing in Washington, D. C., in October, 1907, which 
had been referred to as an element of bad faith upon 
the part of the carriers, against which he offered 
what he stated to be shippers’ bad faith in the use 
of and contention for permanent stakes, and re- 
ferred to various portions of the testimony in the 
different hearings to indicate that such stakes are 
not useful in carrying poles and logs. 

Mr. Moot claimed that dunnage has nothing to do 
with open cars and explained the furnishing of grain 
doors by the carriers from the carrier’s standpoint. 

Upon the question of money allowance Mr. Moot 
said: 


Now we have reached the meat in the cocoanut of the 
complainant’s amended petition. They want money. They 
are not making what is called a “strike.” That word does 
not sound good. But the complainants do want money from 
the railways. They want an “allowance.” They want it in 
money. They want an allowance upon every open car of 
lumber they ship. They want $5 a car. 


All of which Mr. Moot contended was equivalent 
to a rebate. He claimed also that the furnishing of 
stakes bore little relation to the exhaustion of the 
forest growth of the country and stated that ‘‘if 
this commission can not order permanent stakes be- 
cause it is not the legal duty of the carrier now to 
furnish temporary or permanent stakes the commis- 
sion can not order a money allowance paid the ship- 
per by the carrier in lieu of permanent stakes.’’ 


Cost of Staking. 


Counsel arraigned the testimony of lumbermen who 
had testified before the defense as against the com- 
plainants’ witnesses on the cost of staking cars, in 
connection with which he said: 


The big shippers like Babcock and Goodyear are usually 
up-to-date, economically working up byproducts, saving 50 
cents a car by fastening stakes with wire or using the dry 
kiln and planing mill and saving 25 percent to 60 —— 
of their o—_ bills by reducing weight. By shipping 
dressed and kiln dried lumber in box cars they avoid staking 
— The small shipper or the slothful one leaves 
staking timber in the woods or burns it up and uses good 
material for stakes instead of culls and says it costs him 
$5 to stake a car. But complainants’ counsel would avoid 
this by having a staking order for “cost’’ not to exceed 
“$5 per car.” Would that be any better? Who shall say 
what is “cost’? (Upon what basis would “cost” be deter- 
mined? Complainants’ counsel says complainants are en- 
titled to “market value” in the retail market at the end of 
the journey and the chairman answers from a naturally 
supposed case: “It might just as well give a rebate for $4 
a car under those circumstances.” This suggestion of the 
chairman has not been answered. Section 15 of the act as 
amended gives this commission power to fix “a reasonable 
charge as the maximum to be paid by the carrier or carriers 
for the service so rendered or the use of the instrumentality 
so furnished. But if it is not now the carrier’s legal duty 
to load or secure the load no service has been rendered the 
— and no instrumentality has been furnished the car- 
rier.” 


From this point Mr. Moot argued that the open car 
rate is based upon the furnishing of stakes by the 
shippers and that the allowance of 500 pounds to 
the car is equivalent to more than the cost of staking. 


Carriers Concededly Behind the Times. 


Mr. Moot’s brief, which was prepared by himsel- 
and his immediate associate counsel, Lewis F. Carr, 
of Albany, N. Y., has the following conclusion: 


This is a free country in which business should be allowed 
to make and follow its own customs so long as they are 
just and reasonable. The custom of all the carload ship- 
pers, by which they load and secure their carload freight, 4 
such a custom. No permanent stakes, no permanent money 
allowance for Boeapereey stakes, can take the place of that 
custom and work as well or be as just to all. Can this com- 
mission hope to annul that custom by an order that will 
work so well that for more than me years the lumbermen 
will not complain of that order? o court has ever de- 
cided in all that time that it is the duty of the railway to 
load carload freight or secure such loads by staking or 
otherwise. It not being a legal duty now to Toad or stake 
open cars of lumber we are not required to furnish perma- 
nent stakes or to pay a money allowance therefor instead. 
This must be true of permanent stakes found to be so weak, 
dangerous, impracticable, such a “dead weight” upon traffic, 
railways and business as that invested in this case. The 
people must pay all bills in the end and no revolution should 
now be ordered to succeed fifty years of absolute evolution 
that has resulted in a custom so just to all shippers that 
they have never complained of it. 


In Explanation of a Faux Pas. 

Following Mr. Moot Mr. Rice rose to ask as a mat- 
ter of personal privilege that he be allowed to ex- 
plain an error that had crept in, and to offset certain 
aspersions to which he and some of the other defend- 
ants had been put to in connection with the car that 
was offered in Washington in evidence at a previous 


hearing. This it was claimed at that time was equipped 
exactly as it had come in off the trip, and when ob- 
jection was made to this by Mr. Ross, who claimed that 
other damaged stakes had been added, it was claimed 
that was not the fact. Mr. Rice stated that when his 
attention was called to the matter he started an in- 
vestigation and found that stakes from other cars 
had been added to the car sent for exhibition, and 
Mr. Ross was justified in the view he took of the 
matter at that time. Some of these extra stakes were 
put in by Mr. Sanborn, but not with the knowledge of 
Mr. Moot or of anyone else connected with the case, 
and it was not until afterward that it was found that 
this had really been done, but it was on Mr. Sanborn’s 
own initiative, his idea being that it was the desire 
to show what condition stakes were received in, rather 
than of the stakes belonging only to that car. 


Complainants in Answer. 


Governor Stone then began his address. He first 
called attention to the fact that the defendant law- 
yers seem to take it for granted that from remarks that 
have been made from time to time by members of the 
commission they have already decided the matter in 
their own minds. He said that, as he viewed the 
matter, the remarks that may be made by a judge do 
not indicate in any sense his own opinion in the mat- 
ter, but may be made either for the purpose of bring- 
ing out more facts upon certam points or for getting 
further information upon a point that may not be quite 
clear. 

He stated that at the outset he takes the position 
that this is a case affecting rates; he did not care 
whether it was called a rate case or what it was called. 
It is of no concern whatever what the case is called; 
it is a case affecting rates. If it does not affect rates, 
then what does it affect? The rates on box cars are 
the same as the rates on flat cars and the rate on the 
flat car is increased by the cost of the stakes. It 
makes no difference whether the carrier compels the 
shipper to furnish the stakes or furnishes them him- 
self and charges the cost to the shipper; in each ease 
the cost of transportation is increased to the shipper 
by the cost of the stakes. Doesn’t that affect rates? 
The shipper is compelled to pay from $3 to $3.50 more 
to ship on the flat ear; then does not that add to his 
cost of moving that lumber? ‘‘You may eall it a rate 
case or not, as you want to,’’ said Mr. Stone, ‘‘but it 
does affect rates. Nothing can affect rates if this does 
not. That is a question that I want to consider, 
whether or not this cost of staking does affect the 
rates, and if it does not affect the rates then it af- 
fects nothing else under God’s heaven.’’ 


Powers of the. Commission. 


Further touching briefly upon that feature of the 
case he stated that he passed to the other view of the 
question, if it were possible to reach such a conelu- 
sion—that it is not a rate case. The fact that it means 
an outlay of not less than $6,000,000 to the lumbermen 
annually if it is included that they should provide the 
stakes, is not half so important in this decision as it 
is to have a proper definition of the interstate com- 
merce law and its amendments. Counsel recalled that 
in its annual report the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has called attention to the Abilene case, in which 
the United States has decided that no such case can 
be taken into court until it shall first appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The reason for 
that is so obvious that it is not necessary to go into it. 
In reply to an inquiry from Commissioner Knapp he 
stated that the commission had power under the act to 
remedy the matter. It was his contention that there is 
not a provision of the act that the commission cannot 
enforce or has not the power to enforce. The power is 
conveyed in the first section of the act. If it is not, 
then this law, which is a creation of the commission, 
has created something which is absolutely worthless, 
and that is hardly to be supposed; if the amendments 
have added nothing to the power of the commission 
a great deal of very valuable time has been wasted. 


What Are Instrumentalities? 


Mr. Stone next passed to a consideration of the old 
law and the amendments, as to the ‘‘instrumentalitiés 
and facilities’’ part of the matter. He said the first 
question to be considered was whether or not these 
stakes are instrumentalities necessary to the transpor- 
tation of lumber. He did not understand the furnish- 
ing the stakes to be the same thing, so far as the lum- 
berman was concerned, as the furnishing of the stakes. 
The question to be considered is whether the stakes are 
instrumentalities on the cars. What does the word in- 
strumentalities mean? An instrumentality is some- 
thing that is instrumental in carrying out an under- 
taking; necessarily it is something that will help carry 
it along, something that is necessary in moving the 
commodity from point to point. The stakes and the 
putting them on are transportation, for instrumentali- 
ties are transportation, and it is the duty of the car- 
rier to furnish the stakes as much as it is his duty 
to furnish the car. It would be just as much right for 
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the carrier to require the shipper to furnish the car 
as to furnish the stakes. 

In the same connection counsel said yor | by the 
lumberman is a service possibly, but it could not be 
considered an instrumentality. There was no reason 
why these things should be considered as Siamese 
twins. To say that the stakes are not instrumentali- 
ties is something that will strike the average mind 
with surprise. This is a matter that involves an ex- 
penditure of $6,000,000 annually and in effect is uni- 
form all over the country; there is no exception. 
Everywhere that lumber is shipped defendants require 
the lumberman or the shipper to equip the car. There 
may be a difference in the value of the stakes but that 
is of no material consequence. The railroads require 
the shippers to stake the cars. Box cars have nothing 
to do with this case at all. If the railroad is required 
to do the staking it will be‘found that the box cars 
will be required more and more. 


A Plain Duty of the Carriers. 


Establishing the fact that they are instrumentalities, 
is there any question that it is the duty of the rail- 
roads to provide the stakes? If they are instruments 
of transportation it is certainly their duty to provide 
them. Counsel continued: } 

They require the shippers to furnish them, and this brings 
us up to a provision of the law which the defendants in- 
geniously get around, or they think they do. They say that 
the word “section” means paragraph, and that the reference 
is only to switch connections. Will they attempt to say 
that the provision restricts the power of the commission to 
directing matters connected with switch connections and 
lateral connections? We are to study to determine what the 
law means. If it can be said that the amendments have 
limited the power of the commission, can it be said that it is 
limited to two of the least of the provisions? Does not it 
create a power in the commission to carry out all the pro- 
visions that are in the section? Turning attention to para- 
graph 12, they say that because it does not specify how 
it shall be done the commission has no power. hat is the 
answer? This is an instrumentality which it is the duty of 
the carrier to provide, or we will “= that the railroads are 
carrying something that they are interested in. That is 
against the law, and yet would the commission say that it 
had no power to act because the law had not specified in 
what way it should proceed? It is a matter of discretion 
as to how you shall proceed, but you have the power to act. 
Would you attempt to deny a power that no one else has 
attempted to deny for you? It is my duty to persuade the 
commission its power is sufficient, ample and potent to 
enforce any and all the provisions of this act. If you can- 
not do it no one else can. We cannot go into the courts, 
because the courts will say they have no right to take up 
the matter until you have passed upon it. You are the only 
court that can consider and review this =o. If you 
think we are not entitled to what we ask for then you will 
not give it to us, but it.will not be because you have no 


power. 
. Commission Doubtful of Its Powers. 


Commissioner Knapp tried frequently to get Gov- 
ernor Stone to admit that any order which the com- 
mission might make would be futile as to the ability 
of the railroads to carry it out, and also that it would 
be impossible to come to any understanding that would 
be entirely satisfactory in all eases, and that after all 
what the complainants really want is not that the 
railroads shall equip the cars with either class of 
stake but that they shall be made a money allowance. 
This the governor would not admit. He said the com- 
mission could make an order that would be fair to all 
shippers by fixing the maximum that should be al- 
lowed; that it has already done this in the elevator 
case, and that it is possible that it can be done in this 
case. It may be, he said, that the questions put forth 
by Chairman Knapp are merely for the purpose of try- 
ing to find out what feasible plan the complainants 
suggest. Governor Stone said that he was trying to 
convinee the commission that it could be worked out. 
I's stated that while objections were being offered by 
ihe lawyers for the defendants this was, of course, 
what they were paid for, but if the order is made there 
is no question of doubt but what the railroads will 
find some means of complying with it. 

Referring to the southern territory, Chairman Knapp 
also asked whether, if this ruling were made, the rail- 
roads would not have the right to again raise their 
rates, as this would practically be a reduction of the 
rate, which had already been lowered. Governor Stone 
took the view that in the order sending down the rates 
there was no mention made of the staking, or that it 
was not ordered down on account of the fact that they 
had to equip the flat cars, but was merely one of the 
unreasonableness of the rate. 

Responding to an inquiry from Commissioner Clarke 
he again stated that the complainants consider that 
the stakes are an instrumentality, and that Section 15 
gives the necessary working out of the problem; that 
the real question of the whole case is whether or not 
the stakes are one of the instrumentalities of carriage. 

The amendments to the act, Mr. Stone said, have 
taken away none of the powers that the commission 
already had. Nothing in the original act has been 
repealed either direct or by implication. 
_ He asked the question when would ever be found an 
instance where the carrier would of itself either re- 
duce a rate or make an allowance. The commission 
must make the proper order or orders which it thinks 
will fit the case. If it have the power to make such 
an order it ought to be an easy matter to make it. 
He stated that the construction which his friends of 
the other side placed on the law is a narrow gage con- 
struction. The very purpose of the amendment was to 
eliminate the commission from the confinement of the 
old law, and give it full power to inquire into and re- 
dress any unjust or unreasonable regulations. The 

urpose of the law, as amended, is to harmonize the 
Sputes between the shippers and the carriers and to 
equalize all regulations. 


Restraint of the Roads. 


Complying with a suggestion of the chairman of the 
commission, Governor Stone submitted a form of or- 


der that it is thought the commission should make, in 
substance. This form may be used whether the com- 
mission adheres to the theory taken in the first in- 
stance or on the latter supposition. It is largely in 
effect the same as that proposed by Mr. Ross, com- 
plainants’ leading counsel, published in the LUMBER- 
MAN of last week, and was worded as follows: 


It is ordered that the railroad companies, respondents 
in this case, be and they are hereby notified, ordered 
and requested to cease and desist on or before the ...... 
Err , 190.., and, for a period of at least two 
years thereafter, abstain from requiring shippers of lum- 
ber and other forest products to furnish stakes, stand- 
ards, braces or ties necessary to hold the lumber and 
other forest products on flat and gondola cars while in 
transit, on all interstate shipments; and it is further 
ordered that respondent companies carrying lumber and 
other forest products on all interstate shipments, on 
flat and gondola cars, shall themselves, for a period of 
two years after the...... GAY Of ccsssacees , 190.., furnish 
the stakes, standards, braces or ties necessary to hold 
such lumber and other forest products on these cars 
while in transit; and on failure of the respondent car- 
riers in any such shipment to furnish said stakes, 
standards, braces or ties necessary to hold lumber or 
other forest products on said cars while in transit, and 
where the stakes, standards, braces or ties shall be fur- 
nished by the owner or shipper of said lumber or other 
forest products, he, they or it shall be entitled to an 
allowance therefor, from such carrier, of the value of 
the material used and the cost of the labor furnished in 
equipping said cars with said stakes, standards, braces 
or ties necessary to hold the lumber or other forest 
products on such cars while in transit, which allowance 
shall not exceed the sum of.......... dollars for each 
car so equipped as the maximum to be paid or allowed 
by the carrier or carriers, for the use of the instru- 
mentality and service so furnished by said owner or 


shipper. 
Closing for the Complainant. 


Mr. Ross in the beginning of his closing argument 
called the attention of the commissioners to the fact 
that three of the counsel who have appeared at this 
hearing have not heard all the evidence that has been 
brought before the commission, and he asked that the 
commission would be guided entirely by the evidence 
which had been submitted rather than the erroneous 
deductions that had in instances been drawn. He 
called the attention of the commission to glaring mis- 
statements made by counsel for the defendants, among 
them that it costs more to equip open cars than it 
does to furnish the box cars, and yet the railroads 
will furnish an open car every time they can do so, 
as it will carry more material and furnish more earn- 
ings for the railroads. 

He quoted from various witnesses to show that 
these open and gondola cars do carry return freight 
loads and are not a dead loss to the railroads on the 
home trip, as they try ‘to impress upon the commis- 
sion. Their conclusion is not correct when they state 
that the box cai is the cheapest car that they can 
handle in the transportation of this great material. He 
stated it as his belief that there is not much difference 
in the cost of the movement of the two classes of 
cars. The open cars will carry from 15 percent up- 
ward more lumber than will the box ears. They cost 
.much less to build and maintain than does a box car. 


Staking Costs. 


With reference to the repeated statement that 
wooden stakes are made from waste material Mr. Ross 


called attention to testimony of many witnesses, not 


only for the complainant but also for the railroads, 
which showed conclusively that such is not the case. 
In his brief he had covered the cost of the stakes in 
By the avowals of 
twenty-four witnesses for the complainant the aver- 
age cost would be $3.69 a car; taking an average of 
the statements of amounts made by twenty-five wit- 
nesses for the railroads, it amounts to $3.10 a car. He 
stated that to his mind it was not fair to try to leave 
the impression on the minds of the commission that 


different parts of the country. 


this staking is all done with waste material. 
Applying an Allowance. 


In response to inquiry from Chairman Knapp as to 
how could be determined an order that would not work 
unfairly to the man who paid a 4-cent rate as against 
a man who was paying a 40-cent rate—if the commis- 
sion should decide that the stakes are not a facility 
but that the requested decision would be a regulation 
affecting the rates, how it could be contended that it 
would be everywhere and under all circumstances rea- 
sonable—Mr. Ross replied that the rates on open and 
on box cars are the same. He also contended that it 
does not cost any more to put the lumber in a box 
car than it does to put it in an open car, but it does 
cost more to ship in the open car than it does in the 
box car. Therefore if the rail rate on the box car 
is reasonable, the rate on the open car must be un- 
reasonable to the value of the stakes. In reply to Mr. 
Knapp he stated that it would be possible, he thought, 
to make allowance varying according to the circum- 
stances. With reference to this being a request that 
would work a hardship on the railroads because on the 
return loads and for other commodities they would 
have no use for the stakes, Mr. Ross stated that hardly 
any commodity is shipped on open cars that does not 
require some sort of staking to hold it in position and 
that the stakes would have a value after the timber 


was removed from the cars. 


Counsel stated that this fight is not only being made 
roducts 
but also for the shippers of all other materials car- 
ried on open cars. He asked where the shippers are to 
go for relief if it is not to the commission. There is 
If the railroads found that they 
either had to make some provision for staking the ears 
or to make an allowance they would soon find a way 


for the shippers of lumber and forest 


no other place. 


to stake the cars satisfactorily. . 
The One Source of Relief. 


With reference to Mr. Houston’s statement that the 


permanent stakes would tend to the crippling of the 
men handling them, he stated that the stakes have 
been in use for a year and on Mr. Houston’s own road 
are twenty cars equipped in this way, and there have 
been no accidents. The railroads are making the rules 
more and more stringent as to the staking of the cars, 
and that is the reason why the complainants have 
been forced to come to the commission for relief. The 
act of Congresssprotects the rights of the lumbermen, 
and they believe that they are entitled to the relief 
they ask for. He stated that he appreciates to the full 
the great responsibility which his clients have placed 
upon him in this matter. The questions involved are 
of great importance, otherwise this cause would have 
been a waste of money, of labor and of time. He 
felt that he had done all that he could possibly do to 
present the questions involved to the commission; now 
the duty and the responsibility rest upon the commis- 
sion. It is to the commission that the shippers of the 
country must look for relief. He stated that the com- 
mission must know and appreciate the weight of the 
power entrusted to it, and he felt sure that it would 
consider the case on the testimony that has been of- 
fered. 

Again Chairman Knapp asked if the shipper should 
be granted the relief asked for and the burden of fur- 
nishing the stakes and the expense of so doing were 
transferred from the shipper to the carrier, would 
not the carrier be justified in increasing the rates? To 
this Mr. Ross stated that he did not consider that they 
were to discuss rates. 

Mr. Knapp also asked what the carriers would be 
expected to do in the two or three years’ interval that 
would be necessary before all the cars could be 
equipped with permanent stakes, if a satisfactory one 
should be found. Mr. Ross stated that they could make 
an allowance. This question of allowance was then 
again turned into a question of the reduction of the 
rates. 

Mr. Ross holds that having proven that the stakes 
or standards used on the open cars to hold lumber in 
place while in transit are part of the instrumentalities 
or facilities of carriage, and that the carriers compel 
the complainants to furnish this equipment at their 
own expense, the law makes it the duty of the de- 
fendants to furnish these instrumentalities, and it is 
but fair that the commission should make the order 
directing the defendants to comply with the law and 
furnish at their own expense the stakes, standards and 
braces necessary to hold the lumber in place on the cars 
while being moved to its destination. The law should 
either be enforced or taken off the statute book. The 
law recognizes that the present system of furnishing 
open cars without the necessary instrumentalities and 
the box cars with them is unjust, and Congress has 
passed a law making it the duty of the common car 
riers to provide all necessary facilities. 

It is understood that the commission will give the 
matter early attention. All the arguments were nec- 
essarily limited by reason of the time allowance ac- 
corded. 





DISPLAYS AND SOUVENIR SHOWERS AT RE- 
TAILER’S MEETINGS. 


With the coming of the busy season and the retail 
lumbermen’s meetings there is in evidence as already a 
conspicuous and a continually growing factor the dis- 
plays made by sash and door houses, lumber people, 
roofing material men, mill supply people, and every man 
catering to the retail lumber dealer. Along with these 
displays are frequently many tempting arrays of sou- 
venirs; some useful, some ornamental, some more novel 
than either useful or ornamental, and almost all of 
them attractive and representing the expenditure of 
quite a lot of money. These as well as the glad hand 
are extended freely to all comers and make up a feature 
without which no modern retailers’ meeting would be 
complete. 

The souvenirs are tokens of esteem for those visiting 
the meetings and they are usually «given regardless of 
whether or not one shows special interest in the dis- 
play, but one who goes to such a meeting and simply 
passes along the display section and makes a collection 
of souvenirs doesn’t get all that is coming to him by a 
whole lot. These displays are by no means the least 
of the educational factors of such meetings, and it 
doesn’t matter how well informed a fellow may think 
he is on sash and doors, mill work, roofing, lumber, or 
what not, there is always something that can be learned 
from making a careful study of these displays and 
through talks with the men in charge of exhibits. 
There is brought right before the retailer at the meet- 
ings a chance to see, in some measure, the equivalent 
of what he would see by traveling thousands of miles 
and visiting the headquarters and show rooms of num- 
bers of institutions making the material which he 
handles. 

There is hardly a better place going to make a study 
of the new uses of wood or to see examples of different 
woods entering into certain lines of work in which some 
other wood probably formerly held full sway. There 
is an interesting study on the adaptability of wood for 
certain purposes alone, and in doors and mill work there 
is always something new, new things not only in designs, 
but in finish and coloring. In fact, practically every 
display of every meeting contains matter of interest and 
instruction if one would but take time and give it atten- 
tion, and not only is this attention a courtesy that is 
due to the people who come and make these exhibits and 
spend their money to help make a pleasant time for the 
visitors, but each man owes it to himself to get, the 
most out of these things, just as he does to get the most 
out of the papers and discussions at the sessions of the 
associations. 
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REALM. OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley’s Impressions at the Northwestern Annual—Brief Observations of Persons and Peculiarities—Trade With Line and 





Individual Yards—Conditions Among Visitors to the Meeting—News of and From the Traveling 
Salesmen—Social Observances at the Convention—Points on Undue Cancelations. 


HEADED FOR THE NORTHWESTERN CONVEN- 
TION. 

I had lounged around my 3-acre Iowa farm for sev- 
eral days, and late on Monday forenoon the maid 
got me a little lunch of pie, a nip of cheese, a glass 
of milk that the old black cow didn’t give (she’s dry), 
and as I went out the door to get the “bus my best 
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girl called after me, ‘‘ Now, have a good time!’’ Fol- 
lowing such an injunction how can a fellow kick 
up his heels too high when away from home? If any 
one wants to know the reason that’s why mine struck 
fire so many times in Minneapolis. 

At the station were George Smith, Ed Beebe and 
3ob Harrison, representing the three yards of the 
town. There were. four of us on our way from this 
little burg, and if every town in the territory had 
turned out like that there would have been a world’s 
fair crowd in the twin city. Until I learn to the 
contrary I shall set Hampton down as the banner 
town, as I am willing to stake $4 there isn’t another 
town of its size 200 miles from Minneapolis that was 
represented in any such way. 

On the train we found W. O. Butler, manager of 
the Citizens’ Lumber Company, Marshalltown. Not 
long ago he had a bargain counter sale and sold 
a lot of stuff in a week. He loaded up farmers by 
eandle light, as he would rather do it that way than 
by daylight—then he winked with the left eye. The 
[llinois Central will build car shops in Marshalltown. 
A large warehouse is projected, as are several resi- 
dences. But one yard in the city sells coal and that 
one only a few grades. This is the town in which the 
dealers have fondled one another with clubs for ten 
years, or more, and deliberately pitched into the gut- 
ter everything that promised to show up as a profit. 
The dealers who have done business there ought by 
good rights to be worth a quarter of a million more 
than they are today. The conduct of the retail busi- 
ness has been honeycombed with foolishness. 

Also on the train were C. G. Stoner, Geneva; J. L. 
Fellows, Grinnell, and the old association wheelhorse— 
I may say warhorse—C. E. Greef, Eldora. I snug- 
gled in by the side of Mr. Greef, who incidentally re- 
marked that at the two towns where his yards are lo- 
cated there are seven good house and barn prospects. 
‘*Tn my territory the farmers have money to burn, and 
there is bound to be more or less building every 
vear,’’ he said. ‘‘I bought 350,000 feet of yellow pine 
December 1 and it came on so quick it astonished me. 
[ didn’t expect it before about April 1, but by Febru- 
ary 1 it will all be in place.’’ Mr. Greef is an enthu- 





'siastic autoist and has only three machines I believe 


in which to carry his family and friends around the 
country. 

At Sheffield the procession halted, a wreck laying us 
by for seven hours. While waiting and trying to pass 
the time away pleasantly Mr. Stoner told the pre- 
mium tale. In North Carolina, he said, he had seen 
razor back hogs climb 50-foot oak trees after the 
acorns. There was not a smile in the crowd, every 
one accepting the statement as gospel truth, which is 
another illustration of what a man can do once his 
reputation for truth is established. That night we slept 
in Albert Lea when we ought to have been in Minne- 
apolis having fun with the boys, and were called up 
at 3:30 to take a train for the north. And all this 
was brought about by a ear of brick that jumped the 
track. How some such tuppeny thing will thwart the 
plans of men of noble purpose and high intelligence. 

N 





Then we go on and talk about molding our. own 
destinies—molding our destinies when a few brick 
will knock us out. 


Observed at Random. 


The eighteenth annual of the Northwestern was an 
unqualified success, with the exception of the badge. 
Blood red and as large over as a dish, a prominent 
dealer in the territory said he thought it would make 
a better target than anything else. 

They still will go to the association meetings and 
not register. 

The day that R. W. Douglas, of Seattle, presented 
the case of the red cedar shingle manufacturérs he 
was obliged twice to have the services of a physi- 
cian. 

Secretary Hollis can conduct a convention with sur- 
prisingly little friction, for the reason, no doubt, 
that the ropes are so well laid in advance. 

When President McMahon was escorted to the 
chair Mr. Missouri Costello remarked that he was 
a fine looking man. Then he turned to me and 
whispered, ‘‘He looks like you, only a little more 
so,’’ and I have failed to figure out what kind of 
a compliment was meant. 

In some of the addresses there was more firing 
into the air than we solid old heads like to see. 

Ten large notices were posted on the walls of the 
assembly hall that there was to be no smoking in 
the room. 

If it keeps on it will be an Iowa convention. On 
reaching the West, by actual count I met fourteen 
dealers from Towa before I saw one from éither 
Minnésota or the Dakotas. 

As an orator H.G.Pittenger led all of us, and so 
he ought, as he is practicing every Sunday as a 
minister. 

The Minnesota poultry show was in the city at 
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the same time and I am so in love with the hen and 
rooster industry that I stayed away from it. 

Owing to a frog in my throat I didn’t shake things 
much this year, oratorically, but my new $38 suit 
of elothes, in which I am making the rounds of the 
conventions, took well on the platform. I have to 
thank my clothes that not more than a hundred went 
out while I -was doing my little\ stunt. 

The weather man did himself proud. Only once 
during the convention did the mereury go below 
zero, and then not more than a quarter of an inch 
or so. Three years ago many ears and noses were 
nipped when going from the hotel to the court house. 
One of my big ears got touched, but to do its best 
the weather couldn’t deposit enough frost on my 
mustache to change the color of it. The morning fol- 
lowing the last session of the meeting when I 
pulled out for Kansas City the thermometer marked 
36 -below. J 

There is good reason why many dealers who would 
rejoice to be handed down to posterity. through ‘the 
medium of this department won’t get there. Away 
back the West was made headquarters. We would 
erowd into that great hotel and be as one big swarm 
of bees. This year as many as 700 lumbermen were 
fiddling around at the little outside hotels, which 
gives a fellow no opportunity to seg them. An ex- 
euse is, there isn’t room enough in the West. In a 
sense there isn’t, but for so short’ a time we could 
sleep in the halls and umder one another’s beds— 
anywhere so that we were bunched: 

How would we get through the 
the Hon. W. I. Nolan, the en 
amused us ten years, and every 


yention without 
Biner? He has 
Wwe can see that 


he is a bigger man in his work. Did you know that 
Billy, as we all call him, was once an elevator boy 
in Minneapolis? Finding himself one day he started 
in the direction that is making him money and at 
the same time a benefactor, for he who makes the 
world laugh surely is a benefactor. To hear that 
great crowd of hardheaded lumbermen roar with 
laughter and to see scores of them wipe the tears 
from their eyes was worth going miles. Mr. Nolan 
is becoming a favorite in lecture courses and the 
Chautauquas. He also broke into the state legisla- 
ture, and he tells me that a funny man in the legis 
lative hall doesn’t pan out well. He can talk good, 
hard common sense with the best of them, and does 
not in session permit himself to say a word of non- 
sense, but little attention is paid to his wisdom, the 
entire body expecting every minute that he will 
switch into the humorous line. 

The fact that I did not hear polities mentioned 
once is fairly good evidence that the lumbermen 
are not at this juncture tearing their shirts over 
political matters. I expected fifty times fo hear 
the question, ‘‘Who do you think will be the presi- 
dential nominee?’’ From appearances the lumbermen 
are thinking, ‘‘Let the politicians fiddle away; we 
will attend to patching up our business fenees.’’ 

The quartet served to relieve: that tired feeling 
caused by the orators of the occasion. 

From the way that retiring president, Ralph H. 
Burnside, has_ filled the office I feel proud that he, 
too, hails from Iowa. 

It looked a trifle odd to see a placard announcing 
that Marshall Field & Co.’s ready roofing could be 
seen at a certain room in the West. I am told they 
have been selling this roofing for about a year. 

All told considerable lumber was sold during the 
meeting, but I think it was not equally proportioned 
among the salesmen. 


Trade and Prospects as Reported by Dealers. 


G. D. Rose, of the Spahn & Rose Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, with fifteen yards, went into the year 
100,000 feet short of a year ago, and he made no 
complaint thereof. In the country he expects to sell 
as much lumber as was sold in 1907, but in the larger 
towns the demand is expected to be curtailed. 

In the vicinity of Delmar, Iowa, E. G. Franklin 
says that the outlook is not at all bad. Less money 
is being invested in western lands, which is called 
favorable. 

A. C. Voss, Victor, Iowa, will go into the pulp 
board box industry in Cedar Rapids, under the name 
of the Cedar Rapids Pulp Board Box Company, Mr. 
Voss as president of the concern. Trade at Victor 
is not encouraging. George W. Voss is now in the 
retail trade in Amarillo, Tex. 

F. J. Wackerbath, Independence, Iowa, reports 
trade as slow, but is looking for it to show up as fair. 
Crops were not normal in the vicinity. The company 
is stocked to the brim, having recently laid in con- 
siderable yellow pine. 

A. L. Chesley, Spencer, Iowa, is the reservoir of re- 
tail lumber lore as of old and has increased the num- 
ber of his yards to fourteen. 
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A. F. Fruddes, Dubuque, does not doubt lumber 


will be sold in? territory in-which his yards are 
located, but, lumber or no lumber, he is trying to 
enjoy life. For “years. he has pounded ‘away at the 
lumber ‘business with all ‘his sturdy ‘German ~ muscle 
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ind now he is finding recreation in travel and politics. 
He is in the state senate and he ascertained how 
ignorant some of us are when we could not-tell the 
term for which a senator in Iowa is elected. The 
yast season Mr. Frudden was several months abroad. 
' Stanley Moore and Warren Brown represented 
Waterloo, Iowa. Mr. Moore’ has sold several house 
bills and Mr. Brown feels assured that the city will 
keep right on pushing. It now has a population of 
10,000 and I would wager big odds that it has a 
urger number of manufacturing establishments than 
any other town of its size in the United States. 

The last two crops in the vicinity of Parker, 8. D., 
iave been nothing to brag about, but as the ground 
is in excellent condition for the coming of spring 
\V. R. Wood is hoping that things will even up. 

Cc. D. Streeter, Keokuk, Iowa, buyer and general 
manager of nine yards, says not much is in sight 
and never is at this season of the year. If farm 
products stand up lumber will be sold. Mr. Streeter 
is also a farmer, tilling by proxy 560 acres. One of 
his farms was bought by his grandfather from gov- 
ernment. 

The Central Lumber Company, Minneapolis, of 
which E.. Hudson is vice president, has thirty-two 
yards in Minnesota and South Dakota. The farmers 
in his territory are in good shape and he is looking 
for good sales for at least the first half of the year. 
An extra force was put on collecting, which brought 
collections up to a point that could be called good. 

John Freymann, Dyersville, Iowa, sells to a Ger-’ 
man community and I think his trade is always 
good. Five or six residences will go up in town the 
present season which really are an overflow from 
last year, as sufficient labor could not then be had. 
Mr. Freymann’s father had just undergone a severe 
operation, but is coming out of it in good shape. 

Sam Lincoln, of F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton, Iowa, 
with eighteen yards, asks what is the matter with 
the farmers when they are getting from 90 to 95 
cents for barley when in former.years they have sold 
it for 40? Then he answers the question by saying, 
‘*nothing.’’ 

Ralph Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tells me that his 
company now has nineteen yards, and that letters re- 
ceived recently from several of the managers are of 
a hopeful nature. 

C. H. Clifton, of Young & Clifton, Webster City, 
and Clifton & Sons, Woolstock, says that at the lat- 
ter point several buildings are in sight, but none at 
the former. 

George S. Lane, Webster City, Iowa, has nine yards, 
and about the only effect the flurry has had is to re- 
tard collections. The outlook begins to improve ma- 
terially. 

J. F. Weart, Cherokee, Iowa, has the blues when 
he comes to these meetings, as he hears dealers tell- 
ing that they buy cheaper than he does, sell at higher 
prices, do business on a smaller percentage, make bet- 
ter collections, and he has reached the conclusion 
that there are some royal liars even among lumber- 
men, 

1). Thompson, Bancroft, 8. D., says the town. is not 
large enough to incorporate, yet it has two yards. He 
is looking for his usual trade. Up to the flurry collee- 
tions were the best ever, but then they began to 
dwindle. When wheat is worth $1, oats 45 cents, 
harley 85 to 90 cents, flaxseed $1.03 one can’t say 
that times are hard. 

\v. E. Bertram lives in Minneapolis and operates 
yards at St. James, Walnut Grove and Brewton, Minn. 
At the last named place he has figured on three bills, 
but at the other two no life is shown as yet. Mr. 
Bertram formerly ran a yard at Peterson, Iowa. 

Col. Traer Baker, Traer, Iowa, says if he was out 
of business he would buy one share of stock in some 
lwuber eoneern so he could call himself a lumberman, 
Convention week is the best of the year. The open 
Winter will save the farmers money and they will 





FRED K. BAKER, OF EVERETT, WASII. 


Spend it. At one of his yards the prospect is better 
than it was a year ago. 

J. M. Parker, Sioux Falls, 8. D., spoke from an 
expectant attitude. He is looking for a fair city 
growth. Stocks in the town are normal. Since fall 


an electric line has been running which succeeds the 
mule line that was in operation a few years ago. 

F. Flote, St. Paul, Minn., with twenty yards, thinks 
that in sixty days we will hardly know we have had 
a financial flurry. 

Col. P. King, Ellendale, N. D., sees good indications 
for trade. Since I was in the colonel’s town he has 
been building sheds, one of them of the single type, 
150 feet long. Two fires in the town last year cleaned 
out some of the older buildings, and these will be re- 
placed. 

R. T. Frost, who formerly traveled for Huttig 
Bros., Muscatine, Iowa, is now doing an architect 
business in Minott, Minn. It is expected that an 
Elks building to cost $15,000 will go up; a Catholic 
church to cost $40,000, and several business blocks 
are talked of. Should the financial sky clear up there 
will be more building in North Dakota this year than 
last. 


FROM OTHER THAN NORTHWESTERN TERRI- 
TORY. 


Charles Van Pelt, eastern sales manager for the 
ferry-Baker Lumber Company, Everett, Wash., said 
that Fred K. Baker was on the floor and he wanted 
us to meet. Away back we saw one another, but I 
told Mr. Baker I would not have known him from 
Adam and I think he was in the same fix. It would 
appear effusive in me to tell how much I enjoyed a 
visit with this Washington lumberman. Years ago 
he operated on the Menominee, was in the Michigan 
state senate, knew the old Chicago timers and in a 
reminiscent way we discussed them fore and aft. Mr. 
Baker is a fine conversationalist, has decided literary 
tastes and wears a scarf pin that I wish was mine. I 
had the pleasure of introducing him to his namesake, 
Col. Traer Baker, of Iowa, and then the fun began. 
When it might have been our fraternal duty to see 
the slugging match at the Hoo-Hoo concatenation in 
the Masonic building, the two Bakers, O. C. Searles, 
of N. D., C. H. Ketridge, of Illinois, and myself occu- 
pied choice seats in the West annex and there we 
sat and sat until we wete told it was time to put 
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“THE CALMAR ADJUSTABLE DOOR FRAME. 


the lid om in Minneapolis and we had to get out. 
There are times when a fellow is glad he is alive. 

Occasionally Frank Crowley journeys from Wiscon- 
sin to see how things are done at the Northwestern. 
This time he remarked that the information he had 
gathered would mean three times as many dollars as 
it had cost him to make the trip. Mr. Crowley is 
of the line yard concern of the Yawkey-Crowley Lum- 
ber Company, Madison, Wis.; and why there are line 
yard proprietors right here in Minneapolis who al- 
lege they are so tied to their desks that they can not 
find the time to take in the meetings is beyond 
him to understand. In Madison the capitol is being 
razed and rebuilt, two heating plants are going in, 
there are no idle men unless such is their choice, and 
Mr. Crowley thinks that his town will weather the 
financial storm and come out with flying colors. 

Dick Loomans, of the Loomans Lumber Company, 
Waupun, Wis., for the first time came to the con- 
vention and felt well repaid. In his own convention 
—the Wisconsin state—he can come as near telling 
them what’s what as any member who takes a part in 
the proceedings. He is one of the best collectors in 
the retail field, and if here at the Northwestern he 
had made a talk on collections he would have said 
things which would have caused them to sit up and 
take notice. About a year ago Mr. Loomans was at 
death’s door, though they couldn’t make him believe 
it, and since that date Mrs. Loomans has been in the 
hospital for an operation. Seeing that both have re- 
gained health he said to his wife that*considering the 
uncertainty of life they would enjoy it while they 
could, so he bought an auto and with friends they 
ramble around the country. It is Mr. Looman’s tes- 
timony that last summer was the most pleasant one 
they have ever passed. When a man reaches a point 
that he doesn’t work altogether for the mighty dollar 
what a glorious world he discovers this is. 

James Costello was up from Liberty, Mo., for the 
purpose of helping to audit the accounts of the in- 
surance association. Mr. Costello is a good talker 
and in the last session he made one of the most fe- 
licitous offhand talks to which I have ever listened. 


If these speeches went into the classics his would go 
there. He is an association man through and through 
and from the organization of the Southwestern he 
has been one of its most staunch members, at one 
time serving as president. Mr. Costello expects a 
lighter trade this year than that of last. Last season 
it was more trouble to get lumber handled than to 
sell it. He thinks we got to going a pretty swift 
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gait and that it was not a bad idea for providence 
to put on the brakes. 

J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., is one of the in- 
surance directors and was here to attend the in- 
surance meeting. As a sterling business man Mr. 
Moorehead has no superior, and it did me good to 
hear him in his talk in the convention sock it to the 
dealers who make unjustifiable cancelations, declaring 
they should not be tolerated as members of any asso- 
ciation. Mr. Moorehead has also filled the office of 
president of the Southwestern. He says he does not 
buy shingles in transit. By not doing this he might 
have a larger stock on hand, but he knows what he 
is getting. When an order is given for lumber a time 
for shipment should be agreed upon and if it is not 
shipped before or on that date a cancelation would be 
justifiable. 

Told by Salesmen. 


H. B. Fuller, who for three years represented the 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works in Minneapolis, is 
about to locate in Denver, from which eity he will 
travel westward for the Potlatch Lumber Company, 
of Potlatch, Ida. ’ 

C. E. MeQuaid, Sigourney, Iowa, who retailed lum- 
ber at that point and at one time was president of 
the Southeastern Iowa association, and who is em- 
ployed these years selling coal to his old lumber 
friends, came on to the meeting just to see the boys, 
he said. And I will go bail for the statement that 
every dealer who had the acquaintance of Mr. Me- 
Quaid was glad to shake his hand. 

C. E. Isenberger, eastern sales manager for the Pot- 
latch Lumber Company, has fitted up an office in the 
Lumber Exchange. Mr. Isenberger figured as a pio- 
neer in the line yard business in eastern Washington 
and was associated with Colonel Kendall, who now 
has the management of the Potlatch line in the Wash- 
ington wheat districts. 

Con Crowley, who represents Cloquet and Little 
Falls mills, offices with Mr. Isenberger, and as he said 
it was not too late to congratulate him on his mar- 
riage I did so. 

1 would give $4 if I had the gentlemanly turn of 
J. E. Bergen, but it isn’t in me. Mr. Bergen has 
charge of the sales department of the Harris & Cole 
Bros. corporation, with headquarters in Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, and recently was elected secretary of the con- 
cern, 

W. R. Mackenzie pulled out for Bemidji, Minn., in- 
stead of his old home, Madison, Wis., being at present 
secretary, treasurer and general manager of the Don- 
ald Land & Lumber Company at the former place. He 
wants to get back to Madison, where he can slide on 
the lake and have drinking water without having 
to go out doors and pump it. 

‘*Don’t know me, do you?’’ A. A. Teel, manager of 
the northwestern branch of the saw works of E,. C. 
Atkins & Co., asked and I told him I would be blamed 
if I did. I was ashamed, but he had to tell me his 
name, and a full beard had wrought the change. Mr. 
Teel has been through Wisconsin, Michigan and In- 
diana, has made a study of the conditions and it is his 
conclusion that more medium priced houses will be 
built this year than last, explained largely, he thinks, 
by the circumstance that building -material and la- 
bor will be cheaper. 

Albin E. Lauren, representing the Northern Lum- 
ber Company, expects a good business in South Da- 
kota this season. The banks are full of money. Mr. 
Lauren is one of the young men that I warm to. 
Sitting in the West he told me something of his boy- 
hood, how he sold papers, blacked boots—anything to 
live. While still a street Arab it was his ambition to 
sell lumber. I like him for so tenaciously clinging 
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to’ the determination, and for his healthy trend of 
mind. 

W. E. Dickinson came near being a boy when he 
first went on the road for Carr, Ryder & Adams, Du- 
buque; then he had charge of the advertising, and 
now he is in the estimating department. An all around 
athlete, a tasty dresser, always congenial, his friends 
would make a pile as big as a haystack. 

George E. Youle, Seattle, Wash., vice president and 
representative of the S. A. Woods Machine Company, 
Boston, said when I humbly apologized to him for 
wearing his sixty-dollar overcoat when I was on the 
Coast, that it would have been all right if I had kept 
the coat. That’s the stuff! When I am in Seattle 
and Mr. Youle is gone, as he was last fall, I will 
feel like wearing his clothes boldly instead of sneak- 
ing around the corners with a shamed face as I did 
before. 

My twin brother, John W. Lloyd, representing the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, and who is as jovial 
as a lark at sunrise, was secing who was there. Mr. 
Lloyd, John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and I 
are mistaken all over the country, one for the other. 
Lloyd and Barry are blamed good-looking men—dis- 
tinguished looking men, I may say. 

W. E. Penfield, sales manager for the Pine Tree 
company, Little Falls, Minn., came down to the con- 
vention to help the boys out and occupied his old 
desk in the Lumber Exchange. One objection that a 
busy man has to visiting Mr. Penfield is that with 
so much good fellowship and so many good, long 
cigars he gets anchored in a chair and forgets what 
he ought to be doing. ‘‘Confidence is returning,’’ 
said Mr. Penfield, when speaking of trade. ~ 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, with the St. Croix Lumber 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., says that trade is picking 
up, and that just now he is sitting in his office in 
Minneapolis and taking in the orders. The captain 
has traveled the gamut in the lumber line, having 
had experience with the early retail business in Kan- 
sas. 

A. S. Bliss, with the R. Connor Company, Marsh- 
field, Wis., says there is a renewal of business. There 
is hopefulness in the air. The spirit of depression is 
less rampant. Brief, but cheering. 

M. M. Moen, of the Calmar Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Calmar, Iowa, exhibited in the West lobby an 
adjustable door frame that when I build again I will 


have in my house. A few years ago I built a place in 


which to live, and one door has sagged so it has 
worn the flower off the carpet; two others I can’t 
lock; another I have threatened to smash with an 
ax—friction which would have been avoided if I 
had these adjustable frames which, simply by turning 
a screw, will force the door up or down, sidewise, or 
cant it as desired. The invention fills a long felt 
want, and it fills it plumb full. 

M. L. Chapman, with the Farley, Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Company, Dubuque, has been a regular at- 
tendant at the conventions of the Northwestern as 
far as my mind runneth back. Certain men we old- 
timers cast an eye around to see, glad when we see 
them, and ‘‘Chap, old boy,’’ is one of them. 

Col. W. D. Willson, with the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, avers that trade is picking up—that the 
improvement came as a burst of sunshine from a 
cloudy sky. Colonel Willson started his lumber career 
in Albany, N. Y., in 1869, at that time the largest 
lumber market in the world. In 1871, the year of 
the big Chicago fire, he was secretary of the Albany 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. In 1845 the colonel’s 
father, Lyman G. Willson, was a wholesale dealer in 
that market. The colonel was a close reader of my 
series of shed articles in this journal and agrees with 
me that ordinarily the enclosed shed has outlived its 
usefulness. Given a square piece of land he would 
run single sheds around it. By so doing he would 
materially lessen the fire risk, but, other things being 
equal, scores of the best lumbermen of the country 
say that the single shed is not the checker, as it says 
in the classics. They say that the double, open shed, 
well hooded, beats it out of sight. 


GROWTH IN SOCIABILITY. 


Heretofore there has been a charge that many of 
the dealers who assembled here were somewhat chilly. 
Certainly in a social way they were a lap behind the 
dealers of Nebraska, several laps behind those of Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio, a mile or two 
behind Missouri, Kansas and the territories, and not 
in it when compared with Texas. I never have before 
seen half the sociability at this meeting that was as 
current as the fresh air this year. In the magnificent 
lobby of the West I was one of groups without num- 
ber among which was such a breeze of good fellow- 
ship that our hats were raised from our heads and 
our hair stood up like knitting needles. There was a 
time that there was a foreign element that wouldn’t 
mix. These dealers would come to the meetings and 
herd by themselves. They wore fur overcoats, heavy 
overshoes, and wouldn’t remove them for fear some 
one would steal them. I can’t swear but they slept 
in them. These dealers, who were much in evidence 
a dozen years ago, are gone. No doubt some of them 





are dead, others have retired and their sons have - 


taken their places—and more than taken them, as I 
could name a few of them who have learned to drink 
the great American highball and can gambol with the 
rest of us. 

At a restaurant I sat across the aisle from a table 
around which was gathered an Eclipse Lumber Com- 
pany outfit. George W. Dulany sat at the head, the 
balance of the party composed of Mr. Ward, the man- 
ager, and local managers of the yards of the line. If 
I am any judge, it was a jolly party at that table. 








‘*Come over and meet the boys,’’ said Mr. Dulany; 
‘‘they all read your stuff and want to know you.’’ 
And I shook no hands -at the meeting which took 
right hold as though they meant it more. The next 
morning I called at the Eclipse office in the Lumber 
Exchange and there saw these managers posing be- 
fore the camera of a professional photographer. Mr. 
Dulany had been called away and the boys were run- 
ning things. 

A dinner party was given at the Commercial Club 
by Attorney Charles J. Traxler to a half dozen Iowans, 
these being selected for the reason that Mr. Traxler 
is a native of that grand state and was educated in 
her schools, having taken his law course at the state 
university. The guests were W. T. Shepard, Harlan; 
Charles Finkbine, Des Moines; J. A. Smith, Osage; 
C. E. Greef, Eldora; Ralph H. Burnside, Oskaloosa, 
and myself. It was an exceedingly pleasant occasion. 
Old college days were revived, and our tengues ran 
like mill tails. The table was decorated with flowers 
and we made the grub of the club scarce. Following 
the eating act we were all weighed, and when Sena: 
tor Smith and I raised the lever in the same noteh— 
165—I thanked my stars that even in that slight 
way I could resemble a great man. The heavy weight 
of the party was Mr. Finkbine, who pulled down the 
scales at between 200 and 300. It was rather remark- 
able that only three of the seven smoked the vile 
weed, and we who did tried our best to make up for 
the rest of them. Then we were introduced to Mayor 
Haynes, who said we were a fine looking lot of fel- 
lows, but when he said it I was standing partly be- 
hind a post. After leaving Minneapolis I received a 
telegram from Secretary Hollis in effect that the de- 
murrer filed by the lumbermen who were indicted by 
the United States court for fraudulently using the 
mail had been argued, the lumbermen winning a com- 
plete victory. A few weeks ago I was through the 
federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., and had 
told some of the indicted what a fine place they 
would have as a home should they be convicted, which, 
I think, reconciled them in a measure. The dispatch 
read that the judge decided it was no violation of 
the law to ask the mail order houses for catalogs, 
samples or estimates, provided no misrepresentation 
is made and no fictitious names are used. Hence we 
are now at liberty to find out what the mail order 
houses have for sale. Mr. Hollis’ dispatch ended, 
‘‘Traxler’s opinion fully vindicated.’? That was what 
a thousand and one of us expected to hear. Attorney 


Traxler is so well versed in law that his main busi- 
ness is acting as counsel for lawyers. Mr. Traxler’s 
werks on the lien laws of Minnesota and Iowa are 
in my library and on the desk of nearly every retail 
dealer in those states who is onto his job. In my 
own town a lawyer has several times consulted this 
work. I am told that the work pertaining to Iowa 
is exhausted, and if any reader of this has a copy 
that he can spare he will do former President Burn- 
side a favor by letting him know, as he wants sev- 
eral volumes for his local managers. 


THE CANCELATION QUESTION. 


It would be singular if the officials of any siste: 
association who listened to the discussion of the can 
celation problem at this meeting should desire that it 
be repeated at theirs. It amounted to no more here 
in Minneapolis than throwing stones at the sparrows. 
The resolutions presented by Mr. Douglas, who rep 
resented the shingle manufacturers of the west, and 
Mr. Hotchkiss, of the Illinois association, met with 
no favor, and the dealers who spoke to the question 
placed themselves in the position of special pleaders. 
It is a question that has two sides. That there ar 
dealers who should feel ashamed of the way they 
have canceled their’ orders, and manufacturers who 
should feel the same shame for not having filled their 
orders in the way they should, is as plain as daylight. 
A manufacturer whose head has been known to be 
level suggests this plan: If it should become known 
by a dealer that the material he purchased was not 
shipped in its regular order on account of advancing 
prices or favoritism, the dealer should go into the 
market, duplicate the order and hold the manufac- 
turer or wholesale dealer for the difference. If on 
account of a drop in prices or other insufficient rea- 
son a dealer cancels an order, the manufacturer or 
wholesale dealer should sell the material ordered to 
any one to whom he can do so in the town in which 
the dealer is doing business. ‘‘A few such whirls as 
this would put a quietus on the miserable habits,’’ 
he said. 

Other prominent men in the trade, both wholesale 
and retail, say that it is an individual matter, and 
that it should be settled in court as are other differ- 








LEADERSHIP ATTAINED THROUGH PERSONAL MERIT. 


There are many men out hunting for laurel wreaths, 
for public position, to win the applause of the people. 
But a’ good many of the hunters are not carrying the 
right sort of arms or ammunition and are failing in 
their quest. On the other hand are some who employ 
no brass bands; who have no press agents and no 
scheme of self-exploitation, who capture about all that is 
going. A man who has had many honors conferred 
upon him just because he earned them is Harry Howard 
Foster, of Malvern, Ark., who, this week, was elected 
president of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Foster’s scheme of life has been simple. It ap- 
pears to have been to do just the work that lay next 
to him and at the same time to lend a helping hand to 
the other fellow. 

To be biographical for 2 moment, we may say that 
Harry Foster comes from a family of lumbermen. So 
far as we know the first lumberman in this family— 
though there might have been others before him—was 
Col. Benjamin Foster, who, at the opening of the war 
of the Revolution, was engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber at Machias, Me. Colonel Foster made a reputa- 
tion for himself during the war and received a vote of 
thanks from the continental congress. His son, Levi, 
and Levi’s son, Edward, and Edward’s son, Edward 
Augustus, were all lumbermen whose activities, in one 
generation or another, extended from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

Harry H. Foster is the son of Edward Augustus, and 
was born in Oshkosh, Wis., in 1857. He had experience 
in lumber manufacture or wholesaling in Wausau, Wis., 
Chicago, and Racine, Wis., but he became a member of 
the Merrill Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., in 1887, 
since which time he has been an active and prominent 
factor in the lumber business. In December, 1901, he 
severed his connection with the Merrill Lumber Com- 
pany to assume the presidency and management of the 
newly organized Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Malvern, Ark. He has other 
lumber interests. Some companies he has organized, 
and in others he has become stockholder, and the con- 
cerns in which he is interested are in the north and 
south and on the Pacific coast. 

While he was still a white pine lumberman his abilities 
and public spirit were recognized by the people of his 
home town, Merrill, of which he was mayor several 
terms, as well as being active in every public interest 
which called for ability and work rather than for 
political pull. His reputation as a worker was not con- 
fined to Merrill, and he became the first president of 
the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, in 1893, 
and held that office for several terms and then became 
secretary of the association. This organization was one 
of the two, in connection with the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, to make up the present 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

When he removed his residence to Malvern, Ark., to 
take charge of one of the largest lumber enterprises in 
that southwestern state, his peculiar abilities were soon 


recognized by other members of the industry, and so, 
after doing good service in minor capacities, he was 
elected in January, 1906, vice president of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. His election to the 
presidency at the meeting at New Orleans this week 
was not only a line promotion but a recognition of the 
services he has rendered. 

Not one of all the public and semipublic positions he 
has held has been sought by Mr. Foster. He is a poor 
politician, as that term is usually understood. A hard 
worker in his own business, he yet has time to work for 
others. It is a curious fact that the hardest workers 
and the busiest men are usually those who are able to 
accomplish the most for the public benefit. Mr. Foster 
will not be merely ornamental president of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He is a substantial, 
matter-of-fact sort of individual, so far as personality 
is concerned, about as good looking as the ordinary man, 
as will be seen by his portrait on the first page of this 
paper; but he does not pose, he is not an orator, he 
uses no brassband methods. He is a ready and effective 
business talker, he is direct in his methods, energetic 
and persistent, with an exhaustless fund of good, horse 
sense. We can safely, in advance, congratulate the asso 
ciation on its leadership for the coming year. 
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RESTORATION OF THROUGH RATES ASKED. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—A matter of importance 
to many retail dealers who have lumber yards on the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway sys- 
tem is the hearing before. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which is set to be held at Kansas City in 
the federal courthouse at 10 a. m. January 28. This 
hearing will be for the purpose of taking testimony in 
the matter of the cancelation of through joint freight 
rates between the Santa Fe and other roads. The com- 
plaint was filed October 19 by Harry A. Gorsuch, act 
ing for over 100 retail dealers affected by these can- 
celations, and was brought because of the cancelation of 
through joint rates with the Cotton Belt and with con- 
nections of the Texas & Pacific railway, made effective 
October 1, 1907. These cancelations compel dealers at 
local Santa Fe points to buy their supplies of yellow 
pine lumber from a comparatively small number of mills, 
and the complaint alleges that because of these cancela- 
tions said dealers are restricted in their purchases and 
are placed at a great disadvantage in competing with 
dealers at junction Santa Fe points, or on other lines, 
who enjoy the privilege of buying from a large number 
of mills from which dealers at local Santa Fe points 
are cut off. It seems that the reason for thé caneela- 
tions named is because the roads interested could not 
agree as to the proper divisions and there is no con- 
tention that the through rates are not reasonable. The 
complainants believe that the railroad companies, as 
common carriers, have no right to cancel through rates 
where the rates are reasonable, and ask that the com- 
mission order the restoration of all through rates with 
the Santa Fe road which have been canceled since 1900. 
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BATTLE ROYAL OVER LUMBER RATES. 


Conclusion of the Running Report—Railroads Finish Their Testimony—Arguments Set for March 4—With 
Chronological Key to The American Lumberman’s Serial Report of the Preceedings. 


In publishing herewith the concluding instalment of 
the report of the hearing of the Pacific coast lumber 
vate question before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, December 11-19, it will probably 
be a convenience to interested readers to give a little 
index of the testimony in chronological order, showing 
in just what issues the testimony of each witness was 
reported. In each instance a star is used to mark the 
more detailed reports, the earlier ones having been 
largely incorporated in special telegrams giving a 
synopsis of the evidence: 

Wednesday, December 11. 
Opening statements of counsel—*Dec. 14, pp. 37-40. 
TESTIMONY FOR THE COMPLAINT. 
Testimony of Lew Anderson—Dec. 14, p. 40; *Dec. 21, 
a... of A. C. Dixon—Dec. 14, p. 40; *Dec. 21, pp. 


Thursday, December 12. 
Testimony of A. C. Dixon (continued)—Dec. 14, p. 40; 
*Dec. 21, pp. 44-45. 
Testimony of E. D. Kingsley—Dec. 14, p. 40; *Dec. 21, 
». 45. 
Testa of B. C. Miles—Dec. 14, p. 40; *Dec. 21, p. 45. 
Testimony of George P. Rinn—Dec. 14, p. 40; *Dec. 21, pp. 
45-46. 
Testimony of Arthur Nollau—Dec. 14, p. 40; *Dec. 21, 
46 


p. 46. 

Testimony of George M. Cornwall—Dec. 14, p. 40. : 

Testimony of Philip Buehner—Dec. 14, pp. 40-41; *Dec. 
21, p. 46. 





Friday, December 13. 
Testimony of W. C. Miles—*Dec. 21, p. 47. 2 
Testimony of George H. Emerson—*Dec. 21, pp. 47-49. 
Testimony of J. H. Bloedel—*Dec. 21, p. 49; *Jan. 25, 


» Ges 
atic Saturday, December 14. 


Testimony of J. H. Bloedel (continued)—*Dec. 21, pp. 
-51. 
Testimony of Everett G. Griggs—*Dec. 21, pp. 51 and 


58A. 
Testimony of William A. Whitman—*Dec. 21, p. 58A. 
Monday, December 16. 
Testimony of John W. Barry—Dec. 21, p. 58A; *Jan. 4, p. 
42; *Jan. 25, p. 47. 
Testimony of J. H. Bloedel (recalled)—*Dec. 21, p. 58A. 
TESTIMONY FOR THE DEFENSE. 
Testimony of James J. Hill—Dec. 21, p. 58A; *Dec. 28, pp. 
41-42; *Jan. 4, pp. 40-42; *Jan. 11, pp. 45-46; *Jan. 
18, pp. 58A-58B. 
Testimony of D. M. Clough—Dec. 21, pp. 58A-58B; *Jan. 
25, p. 48. 
. Tuesday, December 17. 


‘restimony of D. M. Clough (continued)—*Dec. 21, p. 58B. 

Testimony of Johann Poulsen—Dec. 21, pp. 58B-58C. 

Testimony of C. I. Millard—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Dec. 28, pp. 
41-44. 

Testimony of H. C. Clark—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Dec. 28, p. 44. 


Wednesday, December 18. 

Testimony of D. M. Clough (recalled)—*Dec. 28, p. 44. 

‘Testimony of William J. Miller—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Dec. 28, 

pp. 44-45. 

Testimony of D. C. Bradford—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Dec. 28, 
p. 45. 

‘Testimony of Charles S. Keith—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Jan. 4, 
pp. 42-43. 

‘Testimony of W. E. Barns—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Jan. 4, p. 43. 

‘Testimony of Howard Elliott—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Jan. 4, 
pp. 43-44; *Jan. 11, pp. 43-44. 

Testimony of Nathaniel B. Hinkley—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Jan. 
11, p. 44. 

j —— of W. J. Rucker—Dec, 21, 58C; *Jan. 11, pp. 
44-4 


Testimony of Everett G. Griggs (recalled)—*Jan. 11, 


I. . 
I" sthmmae of John Rea—Dec. 21, p. 58C; *Jan. 11, p. 45. 
Thursday, December 19. 
festimony of W. G. Johnson—*Jan, 18, p. 58B. 

stimony of J. G. Woodworth—*Jan. 18, pp. 58B-58C. 

The balance of Thursday’s hearing follows below in 

gular order. 

In last week’s issue was published a portion of the 
proceedings of the last day of the hearing, Thurs‘lay, 
December 19. The report is concluded below: 

A. G. Maguire, assistant general freight agent of the 
‘‘veat Northern railroad, was called as the next witness 
ud offered exhibits showing comparison of empty and 
oaded car movement eastbound and westbound for va- 
rious years, also showing the tonnage of Asiatic freight. 
On this freight in 1896 the exports were 2,703 tons and 
mports 1,296 tons. In 1905, the largest year on account 
of the war, the exports were 112,238 tons and the im- 
ports 16,973 tons. The average for eleven years was 
°5,000 tons export and 12,500 tons import. The average 
arnings on export business for all the years were 2914 
ents a hundred, and on the import 64 cents a hundrea 
pounds. Another table showed the comparative earnings 
per car on the average loading for silk ana matting, 
selected as the highest and lowest oriental products, as 
compared with lumber and shingles. Carload earnings or 
silk ranged from $275 up to $767, and on a hundred cars 
of matting just as they came the average car earnings 
were $150.43. The average car earnings on western lum- 
ber from Montana and the west to Minnesota Transfer 
was $194.67, and on shingles $176.33. The rate on mat- 
ting is $1.25 a hundred pounds in carload lots and $1.50 
« hundred pounds in less than earload lots from terminal 
to terminal, 

_ The witness had also prepared a statement showing the 

'nerease of lumber movements from 1896 to 1906 from 

Leavenworth, Wash., and west. During 1896 the lumber 

carnings were $134,000 and during 1907 they were 

$1,208,000. : 

mS Something has been said here about joint through 
S Great Northern and Canadian Pacific? A. I don’t 


ink that I heard anything about a joint through rate. 
ere was something said about a freight rate to Manitoba. 


* have you taken those from the west coast too? 








Those are shipments that come from along our line in Canada 
going to points on the subsidiary lines north of the boun- 
ary. 

Cancelation of Tariffs. 

Q. Have any of those tariffs been canceled? A. We have 
canceled all the tariffs except one and that is the tariff from 
Pacific points in British Columbia to stations on our sub- 
sidiary lines. We have filed cancelation on these others. 


Cross-Examination by Mr. Teal. 


. That rate-is in effect? A. 
but it will be canceled. 

. Then you will have absolutely no rates in effect from 
Canada over? A. We don’t expect to carry any lumber at 
this low basis. 

Q. Haven’t you got a tariff in effect now to Noyes, N. D.? 
A. This tariff comes out tomorrow. 

Q. When were these cancelations filed in this office? 
A. They were filed in Ottawa. 

Q. So you don’t file them here? A. 
dian points were filed at Ottawa. 

. Have you advanced your rates in Canadian territory? 
A. All Canadian rates meet with Shore Line competition. 
I — that the Canadian Pacific are revising some of their 
rates. 

Q. You submit some tables in connection with the lumber 
movement; can you say what part is the 35 and what is 
the 40-cent territory, and what percentage is local? A. I 


can’t say. 
Q. Does that include logs? A. Oh, no. 


Cross-Examination by Mr. Wimbish. 


Q. The Great Northern does not haul as much lumber as 
the Northern Pacific? A. No, sir. 

Q. And you did not have the congestion of traffic that 
the Northern Pacific had? A. During the last winter we 
had practically a congestion. I do not know whether it was 
worse than theirs. 

Q. Did you not take several trainloads of lumber from 
the Northern Pacific when they were so congested and haul 
them to the Transfer? A. I think we did. 

Q. In making your figures showing earnings for lumber 
What lumber 
shipments do these figures represent? A. The first column 
— eastbound shipments originating from Leavenworth 
west. 

Q. Have you ever suffered from car shortage to supply cars 
for this movement? A. We have very often. 

I notice on your oriental trade your export trade is 
much greater. A. It has always been greater. 

Q. Are you not mistuken in your statement that the earn- 
ings per car on lumber are only $174? A. I stated very 
clearly in my testimony that the lumber and shingles repre- 
sent the arrivals during August from all points Montana 
and west. 

Q. But that does not represent freight paid on a car from 
the Pacific coast to the Transfer. That would earn as much 
as $230, would it not? A. I don’t believe it would. 

Q. What is the value of a car of matting as compared 
with a car of lumber? A. I don’t know: I can’t tell you. 
I should say that the average car of matting is worth $2,000. 
There are all kinds of matting. 

Q. Matting is liable to loss and damage? A. I think all 
freight is. 

Q. What is the damage on lumber? 
smashing up a car every few days. 

Q. What other danger of damage to lumber? A. Of course 
the danger from ordinary derailments or by transfer. 

Are you prepared to state wha is the average revenue 
on your oriental business? A. My statement shows the 
average is 64 cents a hundred pounds, that is, for eleven 
years. 

Q. I don’t want that; can you give me the average earn- 
ings per car? A. I have not prepared a statement. 


Counsel Cotton then offered an article from the West 
Coast Lumberman, stating the necessity for shutting 
down the shingle mills in Washington. Mr. Wimbish 
objected to the introduction of it as evidence, stating 
that it was merely a newspaper publication. Mr. Cotton 
then decided to call Mr. Beckman, but that gentleman 
did not happen to be in attendance at the hearing at that 
time. Mr. Cotton called G. A. Cooper, and the following 
examination occurred: 


The Shingle Mills Bureau. 
Q. Are you familiar with the Shingle Mills Bureau? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Are you not a member? A. Yes, sir; I just joined. 


It is at the present time, 


The rates to Cana- 


A. We pay for 


Counsel Cotton then called upon the lumbermen to pro- 
duce a witness to testify upon this point, and Counsel 
Abel for the lumbermen suggested that Mr. Cotton use 
ex-Governor Clough, who he understood presided at the 
meeting of the shingle mill bureau which Mr. Cotton de- 
sired to inquire about. Mr. Cotton called C. F. White 
to the witness chair and examined him as follows: 


. How long have you been a member of the Shingle 

Mills Bureau? A. I think from the time it was incorporated. 

Q. It is an association of shingle manufacturers in the 
western part of Washington? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you meet from time to time and resolve to shut 
down? A. We meet for various purposes. Sometimes for 
one purpose and sometimes for another. 

Q. But as a rule you have frequently resolved to shut 
down and recommend that to your members, no one being 
bound but simply as a general opinion? A. I think so; that 
is the rule all over the land as to the manufacture of shin- 
gles. I have been a manufacturer since I was a boy and 
never have I run my shingle mills in the winter except a 
portion of the time, since I have been in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

Q. This article says that at a recent meeting it was the 
general opinion that a shutdown was absolutely necessary. 
Did such action take place? A. They had a meeting at that 
time. I do not know what was done because I did not go 
up to the meeting except for about five minutes before it 
closed. I think at that time the question that was staring 
them in the face was this question of freight rate. 

Q. But they did shut down? A. Some did and some did 
not. There are between 400 and_500 shingle mills in the 
state of Washington, and some belong to the bureau and 
some do not. Just what was done I do not know. 

. You shut down, did you not? A. I shut down one of 
our mills about three weeks ago and I shut down two of them 
about five weeks ago, I think. 

Shipment of Shingles. 


Q. This article says millions of shingles have been shipped 
to California and reshipped by rail to interior points? 
A. Yes, that is true. 


Q. Has much new territory been reached by such routing? 
A. I do not think a great deal. Shipments made to San 
Francisco were reshipped to Texas points and Missouri river, 
and to some portions of Kansas and Oklahoma. They were 
shipped that way for the reason that we could not get cars 
to ship them by rail to the east and we could ship to San 


* Francisco by water and the Southern Pacific would furnish 


cars. I don’t think it opened up any new territory. 

Q. They were shipped in considerable quantity? A. At 
certain seasons. 

Q. And had to pay the rate from San Francisco? A. Yes, 
sir; it was a question of demand from the east, by reason 
of the “act that we could not get cars and where a very small 
percenc were going east the result was prices were higher. 

Q. This gentleman does not agree with you because he 
says “The number of shingles will compare favorably with 
any previous year.” Did you not ship as many? A. I would 
not say. Where the shingles were shipped it was at the ex- 
pense of the cars for lumber. In other words, we have orders 
unbilled that we took for lumber twelve months ago, for the 
reason that we could not get cars. We gave shingles the 
preference because we could not take an order for a car of 
shingles until we had the car loaded, because we would not 
know when it was possible to get a car and shingles might 
be 25 cents higher or lower at the date of shipment. Flor 
that reason we only sold the shingles after we had them on 
the cars and loaded. 

Q. But as a matter of fact you shipped more shingles? 
A. Figuring on our institution, we shipped less. 

Q. But the trade generally? don’t know what the 
general movement was. In my judgment it would be that 
the —— shipments have been much less this year than 
usual. 

Q. How about 1906? During the car shortage did you not 
have shipments of shingles larger than in any previous year? 
A. I do not know without going into figures and that I 
have not done. 

Q. In previous years you used to try to agree on prices? 
A. Yes, sir; not this association. 

. What was the name of the former association? A. 
think it was called the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Q. And you found the shingle men would not stick to- 
gether? A. We found we were not smart enough to make a 
price. 


Q. And then you adopted this plan? A. Your inquiry 
goes back sixteen years. Have had all phases of the matter 
at that time. 

Q. But there have been shutdowns every year, at least, 
and sometimes oftener by all the mills? A. 1 do not think 
that is true. 

Q. But whenever you began to get a surplus stock? 
A. Sometimes we shut down. 

Q. And you have met and tried to regulate the produc- 
tion? A. Can’t do that. We have had experience enough 
to know that we can’t do that. 

Examination by Mr. Dillard. 


Q. You stated some time ago that you would get an order 
for the shingles and before you could get a car the price 
was changed 25 cents. Do you mean that the variation was 
very great in a short while? A. More so this year than I 


ever have seen it. 
How wide within three months? A. I think this year 


it has been as high as 60 cents. Shingles dropped about $1 
a thousand within the last six or eight weeks. 
Q. What was it eight weeks ago? A. We sold some as 


high as $3. 

Q. What grade? A. Star A Star. 

. And they now have dropped to $2? A. 
have been shingles sold as low as $1.60. 

R. B. Miller, general freight agent of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, Portland, Ore., was the 
next witness, and offered a table showing the rates per 
hundred pounds in cents per mile and the average per 
ton per mile for all classes of lumber from and to va- 
rious southern points on yellow pine. At the time of 
figuring out these rates he did not know whether the 
points affected were represented in lumber shipping 
points or not, but had endeavored to learn by telegram. 
Some of these points were Plaquemine, La.; Bogalusa, 
La.; Osyka, Miss.; Nacogdoches, Tex., and several Ark- 
ansas points. This testimony of the witness regarding a 
subject with which he was entirely unfamiliar was hardly 
of sufficient importance to lumbermen to bear repetition 
here. As to the figures on his own road, they showed 
that there was delivered to the Oregon Short Line in 
1906, 17,709 cars of lumber, of which 1,018 originated 
on the Northern Pacific and Great Northern and 16,691 
loads represent lumber that originated on the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation line and the Southern Pacific. 
The reason that this tonnage had been separated was 
that the Oregon Railroad & Navigation did not deliver 
any empty cars to the former lines, and that lumber got 
from them was loaded very largely on cars made empty 
in that section. There was delivered to the Oregon Short 
Line all kinds of freight, 31,781 loads, of which 6,183 
represented a number of cars necessary to haul west from 
Huntington. These cars include 154 stock cars and 482 
refrigerator cars, which taken from the entire number 
leaves 4,160 box cars and open equipment available for 
eastbound shipments of lumber, or substantially 25 per- 
cent of the total cars of lumber originating on the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Navigation and Southern Pacific. The 
witness stated that in other words for every four cars 
of lumber shipped it was necessary to haul one empty 
ear back from Huntington. 

The witness further stated that of the open equipment 
they had received under load 7,164 cars and empties, 
3,031 cars, or that the total haul west was 37 percent 
empties from Huntington. The witness’ estimate of the 
number of ears shipped by rail from Oregon was 26,000 
and from Washirgton about 76,000 cars, these figures 
being for 1906. The witness also gave an estimate of the 
distribution of the Portland mills on a total output of 
643,000,000. feet, figuring that 240,000,000 feet went by 
water, 150,000,000 feet was sold locally, about 65,000,000 
went to California and 129,000,000 feet was shipped out 
to points in Oregon and Washington, leaving 69,000,000 
feet for rail movement. 
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The witness offered other exhibits, of which, however, 
the above is a fair sample. 


Cross-Examination by Mr. Teal. 


. * Lae! are reasonably familiar with the lumber business? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And make the rates? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And know the reason you make them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said a moment ago that from Portland 10 percent 
went to this affected territory? A. Approximately. 

Q. Do you wish the commission to understand from that 
that that is a fair statement of the lumber that goes from 
Oregon into the affected territory? A. No, sir. 

Q. Please state your percentage from the state of Ore- 
gon. A. Of the stock shipped by rail from mills we estimate 
approximately 23 percent. 

. And that includes this 10 percent of Portland? A. Ten 
percent of Portland is 10 percent of the entire output. 

Q. So that if the percentage for the Portland mills was 
not in with the other mills, their percentage would exceed 
23 percent? A. That is the percentage of the total move- 
ment by rail that was destined to be affected territory. In 
other words, I have not undertaken to estimate the per- 
centage of the entire cut. 

Q. Now these empty cars came in empty into Huntington? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All through the year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at this time of year would you haul those cars 
empty into Portland past the wheat fields of eastern Wash- 
ington, or would you load them? A. At this season we 
would haul them empty from Huntington to eastern Wash- 
ington 300 or 400 miles and then we would load them. 


Movement of Empty Cars. 


Q. So, as a matter of fact, did you want to leave the 
impression that these cars moved empty into Portland for 
lumber? A. Not exactly that way, but I did want to leave 
the impression that the empty haul is as great from Hunt- 
ington into the wheatfields as if they had been hauled empty 
into Portland. 

- Do you know as a matter of fact what your per- 
centage of empty movement was? A. I don’t. 

- In 1907? A. Well, taking the line as a whole, about 
20 percent, I think. 

- Do you know what it was in 1900? A. I don't. 

Q. Do you know what it was as compared with the 
Union Pacific? A. I don’t. 

a Or as compared with the Northern Pacific? A. I 
on’t. 

Q. Is your empty car movement greater or less? A. I 
don’t know. : 

- Do you know whether your road handles a larger 
percentage of various products than the other line does? 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know whether it handles a larger percent than 
the Union Pacific, as compared with the total tonnage? A. 
A very much larger percentage. 

Q. And if the empty movement is due to the handling 
of lumber that necessarily would be reflected on the empty 
ear haul? A. I think so. 

Q. If their experience showed to the contrary what would 
you say then? I can only speak, of course, for the lines 
west of Huntington. 

Q. Let me tell you this. The percentage of the Union 
Pacific for 1906 is 2,520 and yours is 2,051. Do you think 
from these figures that this lumber movement has troubled 
you any? I think it has. 

Q. What is the length of your road? A. One thousand 
two hundred miles. 

- What was it in 1897? A. I don’t know. We have 
not built very much since then. 

Q. Do you know the actual stock of the line? A. Yes, 
— common, $11,000,000 preferred and $22,000,000 
bonds. 

Q. The mileage has increased bi! little? A. Yes. 

Q. I will ask you then, very briefly, if since 1898 the 
freight carried has not inereased from about 1,300,000 
pounds to 4,660,000 pounds in that time? A. Yes, sir. 


Increase of Freight Earnings. 


Q. And haven’t the freight earnings increased from 
$2,500,000 to $8,500,000? A. I think those figures are 
correct. 

Q. Would you object to stating here on what you base 
these rates? A. The lumber rates? 

Q. Any rates? A. I will try to answer if you will refer 
to some specific rates. 

N Psa you base them on the earnings of the road? A. 

0, sir. 

Q. Does the cost of the road enter? A. No, sir. 

Q. Does the increase in traffic enter? A. Yes, it may. 

Q. You were asked the question as to whether or not 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company had not been 
very much improved and the cost of handling traffic lessened 
and the amount moved by an engine much increased, and I 
want to ask whether or not shippers should not have a 
reduction on these accounts? A. I do not recall my exact 
answer. 

Q. Perhaps you have changed your mind? <A. It depends 
upon what my answer was. 

Q. Now taking the Oregon Railroad & Navigation for sa 
the last ten years, its operations have been very successful, 
have they not, and earnings constantly increased? A. Yes, 
its gross earnings, but its net earnings have not constantly 
increased. o 

Q. What do you mean by that? A. Taking the last year 
as a basis, ending June 80, 1907, our gross earnings in- 
creased $1,000,000 while our net earnings decreased $100,000. 

Q. Was there any particular reason for that? A. Oper- 
ating expenses were higher than the year before. 

- You think that is the only reason? A. That is the 
difference. 

Q. The surplus has grewn? A. Certainly. 

Commissioner Prouty—Have you any other traffic that 
takes a lower rate than Jumber that you handle in large 
quantities? A. Figuring on a ton a mile basis, we have. 

Q. What do you have? A. Our coal, stone and miscel- 
— freight of that character makes a lower rate a ton 
a mile. 

Mr. Teal—Now, on that point I will ask if the average rate 
is not 6.5 mills a ton a mile on and concentrates and 
on coal 4.3 mills a mile? <A. I didn’t think it is quite 
so low. I evidently made those figures out and I assume it 
to be correct. 

Character of Tonnage. 


Q. According to this statement ore and concentrates are 
about 20 percent of the entire tonnage? A. Yes, but we 
handle a very large volume of crude ore from mines to 
smelters in the Coeur d’Alene district. 

. Where is it hauled from? A. From mines in the 
Coeur d’Alene district to the concentrators there. We haul 
some to Colorado. 

Q. Mr. Miller, I will ask if in the last two years freight 
traffic has not been very congested? <A. It has been con- 
gested at times. 

Q. The amount of business that was being handled was 
substantially all that could be handled satisfactorily through 
the traffic department? A.. Yes, sir. 

. And this congestion caused considerable difficulty? 
A. Yes, sir. 

-. In your judgment does the change in rate affect the 
territory to which lumbermen can ship? A. In the same 
way that any advance in the rates will affect business. 

Q. Are not the Oregon Railroad & Navigation and Union 
Pacific.coal roads? <A. Yes. 

. Do you know of anything that can be loaded back in 
coal cars? A. Nothing except mining timbers that may be 
used in the mines. 

Or lumber? A. Or lumber. 

Q. Do you load lumber in coal cars?) A. Rough lumber, 

yes. 


This concluded the oral examination of witnesses and 
attorneys, after offering certain portions of the record of 
the yellow pine case and the Portland gateway case and 
other cases, finished the examination and the commission 
set March 4 as the date for hearing the oral arguments 
in the case. 


J. H. Bloedel’s Testimony. 


The direct testimony of J. H. Bloedel was given in 
practically complete form in the issue of December 21, 
1907. The commissioners were evidently interested in 
his testimony, for at the close they took a hand in ques- 
tioning him, as follows: 

Commissioner Cockrell—I should like to ask Mr. Bloedel 
a few questions. 

Commissioner Cockrell—What was the price of lumber 
along in January, February and March, 1906? A. I can give 
you that only from the deduction that a raise was made 
January 1, 1907. ‘That was practically $1, and we have 
submitted our list to the association. 

Q. Do you mean 1906? A. I am talking about 1907. 
There is a lis: submitted for January 1, 1907. I think it is 
in the record; if not, I can give it to you. That list was 
the highest list of any furnished during the years that I 
have been in the business. A raise was made February 23, 
1906, of $2, and I think that was all that there was between 
those dates; so that on April 18 the rail price of our lumber 
was $1 less than the list which is on record here, or which 
I can furnish if it is not already on record. 


Odd Turn of Lumber Market. 


Q. Was there any increase then in the value or market 
price of lumber up to January, 1907—any other increase? 
A. There was a very rapid and sharp demand for low grade 
products that we could not sell before. There were sharp 
prices and sharp advances in low grade products. It was 
not necessarily on the list, but unsalable stock that we had 
had on hand for some years and could not sell was sold 
rapidly at good prices, at higher prices than it had been sold 
for before. That was the great advantage of the fire. There 
was a demand for any kind of covering, and they took what- 
ever you had. 

Q.° At whatever prices you asked? <A. Not necessarily, 
but of course we got the best we could, and they got it as 
cheaply as they could. There was a demand for rapid sup- 

ly. iI may say that transportation cut considerable figure 

in that. That, is, water transportation, which had been $4 
a thousand feet from Puget sound to San Francisco ad- 
vanced sharply to $6, $8 and finally as high as $10 a thou- 
sand feet, because it was in such demand that it could not 
be supplied. 

Q. ia the railroads increase their rates? A. I think not. 
I think there was only one increase in the railroad rates 
and that was on the Southern Pacific, from $3.10 to $5. , 

Q. That was not during that time, though. A. I don’t 
know just when it was. The railroads did not increase 
their rates. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Who owned the vessels that car- 
ried the !umber? <A. They were owned by a number of 
different individuals. They are owned by shippers and con- 
cerns and individuals—there are hundreds of owners in San 
Francisco. 

Q. Are they not generally owned by the lumbermen or the 
lumber associations? A. Not generally, although some classes 
of lumber schooners are owned by the Coast or cargo lumber 
mills; not generally, however. There are sailing vessels 
which are owned by individuals, and the cheapest transporta- 
tion usually is by sailing vessels. 

Mr. Cotton—How much did the price of logs advance on 
Puget sound from January 1, 1906, to January 1, 1907— 
how many dollars a thousand? A. I can not give the exact 
figures, but I think there was an advance on an average of 
about $3. There was more advance on high grade logs than 
there was on low grade logs, but I think an average advance 
of $3 or $3.50 will cover it. 

é Was it not $4.50 on low class logs? A. I think not. 
I think low class logs were worth about $6, and I think 
they advanced to $8.50 and $9. The highest class logs ad- 
vanced about $4, but the average was $3 or possibly $3.50. 
I have not given exact figures, and could not give them, 
without refreshing my memory; but there was about that 

vance. 
aan Then your idea about the advance on logs is that 
during 1906 they advagced about $3 a thousand, not over 
that? A. Between $3 and $3.50, on the average. As I said, 
there are different grades of logs, and prices advanced differ- 
ently on different grades. 

Commissioner Prouty—For how many years have you 
known about water rates. from Bellingham to San Fran- 
cisco? A. I am not as familiar with water rates as others, 
because we ourselves are not water shippers, and I am only 
familiar with them by general information. 

Commissioner Prouty—That is all. 


John W. Barry’s Testimony Concluded. 

The testimony of John W. Barry on direct examina- 
tion was published in the issue of January 4, page 42. 
His testimony on cross-examination, and in response to 
various questions asked by the commissioners, was as 
follows: 


Mr. Kerr—Have you one of your retail price lists? 
A. No, sir, I have not. I could give it to you approximately, 
almost any item you might call for. I would try to, at 
least. 

Q. Before this financial trouble came on what was your 
price to the retail trade of fir boards, 2x12? A. In gen- 
eral we add 15 percent or thereabouts to these wholesale 
prices to give us our handling charge and the profit. 

Q. The price of northern pine was $28.25 and the price 
of fir was $28, you said, on 2x12, the last quotation. When 
was that quotation? A. The date of the northern pine list 
which is in effect is August 12, 1907, and the fir list is the 
list that was filed here January 1. 

Q. Don’t you follow the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company’s list? A. No, we do not go by their list. Their 
list is usually $1 or more higher than other lists on the 
Pacific coast. 

Q. How do those prices, for that kind of lumber, laid 
down in Cedar Rapids, compare with the prices for the 
preceding year? Are they higher or lower? A. The price 
on 2x12, $28, laid down in Cedar Rapids, was about the 
prevailing price for the latter part of 1906. The earlier 
part of 1906, as I recall it, the price was $1 less. 

Q VYhen did that increase of a dollar take place? A. I 
do not remember that. : 

. Was it not about the time of the San Francisco dis- 
aster—that was April 18? A. It was after that, sir, though 
I don’t remember just what the date was. 

. How long have they been shipping box shooks into 
Cedar Rapids? <A. I think 1904 was the first year they 
eame there. The starch people, for some reason unknown 
to me, required a box made of either spruce or cottonwood, 
and we attempted to give them spruce boxes at that time. 

Q. In 1904 the rate on spruce was the same as the rate 
on cedar, was it not? A. No, I think not. 

Q. has been testified here, and the records show, that 
the classification of spruce was changed from the same 
classification as cedar to the classification on fir in 1905. 
If that was so, you were able to sell spruce box shooks 
under the old rate? A. We did not sell them. I said we 
attempted to. We were asked to give a figure on them. 

Then you have not used them since 1904? A. No, 
we make boxes and sell them to those who do use them, in 
a small way there, and occasionally job or deal in boxes 
when we can do so at any profit. 

Q. You did not know until I asked you the question that 
the classification on spruce had been changed since 1905, 











,we do not handle any 


did you? A. I knew it fell sharply. We did not use spruce 
in our yard until after that change, but my recollection is 
it was 1904. 

Q.. Did you ever know of any spruce being used by the 
sash and door manufacturers before 1905? A. Yes, sure. 
We would buy the sash and they were made of spruce. 

Q. I ask you if you ever knew of any spruce being sold 
to the sash and door manufacturers in Cedar Rapids, from 
the Pacific coast, before 1905? A. No, sir. I do not mean 
to say none was sold, but I do not know. 

Q. That industry started for the first time in 1905, then? 

Oh, no; those were old established institutions, but they 
have been using other woods and when the other woods grad- 
ually advanced and spruce gradually came down they got to 
using spruce. 

. And the use of spruce increased very largely, begin- 
ning in 1905? <A. Well, I have told you that I could not 
place the date. It did at the time of the reduction of that 
rate, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Barry, you say you use about twenty-five 
carloads. What are the various grades handled in those 
twenty-five cars, that is, what percentage of each grade? 
A. We have no occasion for that information, do not figure 
it out, do not know. 

Q. You do not know whether most of this was upper or 
common? A. The common at first was small and has been 
gradually increasing, sir. 1 do not know what the percent- 
age has been; it has gradually increased. 

Q. You gave the prices on fir, 2x4 and 2x12. How do the 
— of them compare? I gave the price on 2x12 
only. 

Q. That is true. I mean 2x12. A. Twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen feet. 

Q. Did you have any in longer lengths than that? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the price on those? A. The fir people add 
for eighteen and — feet long, I think, $1 or $1.50, and 

onger than that in 2x12. The differ- 
ent items of long stuff would run into 2x14 and 3x14, some- 
thing for special jobs in building or heavy timber. 

Q. How long do the white pine 2x12s come, in northern 
pine? A. ‘The northern pine is quoted ordinarily up to 
twenty-four feet. 

Q. What is the price of northern pine 2x12, twenty-four 
feet long, laid down at Cedar Rapids? A. The price of 
northern pine 2x12 is advanced about _$4 over the price that 
twelve, fourteen and sixteen feet wov€d be. However, that 
is subject to variation, depending upon whether the man 
selling it was long or short on those items. 

Q. Can you get northern pine longer than twenty-four, in 
2x12 or 2x14? A. h, yes, from the mills, we get that up 
to thirty-two feet, I think. 

Q. What is the 32-foot worth? A. I would add $1 for 
every two feet in length above twenty-four feet. That is 
os and longer than thirty-two is a matter of special 
contract. 

Q. Twenty-four feet would be $4 higher than sixteen 
feet, and then thirty-two feet would be $1 for every two 
feet, making it $9? A. A dollar for every two feet, but the 
spread from twelve, fourteen and sixteen is a matter that 
varies with the condition of the man’s stock. 

The spread from sixteen to thirty-two would be $10 a 
thousand would it not on northern pine? I have just 
said it would depend on the variation from twelve, fourteen 
and sixteen to twenty-four, and that the advance from 
twenty-four to thirty-two is well established at $1 for every 
two feet. 

Q. What is the difference between the price of fir of the 
same dimensions, sixteen feet long, and thirty-two feet long? 
A. The fir people cut that stuff, thirty-two feet and under, 
for certain sizes. 

Q. Two by twelve or 2x14 would be what price at Cedar 
Rapids? A. Two by fourteen, in fir, would be $30. I don’t 
know that you could buy that absolutely for the same price 
in thirty-two. At times we can. 

. You figured the mileage from a point in Louisiana to 
Cedar Rapids by the Illinois Central? A. I figured the 
mileage from Kentwood, La., but I did not take it to Cedar 
Rapids. I took Omaha, because Cedar Rapids, so far as 
the Illinois Central is concerned, is on a branch line from 
Manchester. 

- Do you know whether that is the shortest route from 
Kentwood, La., to Omaha? A. That would undoubtedly be 
the shortest route from Kentwood, La., to Omaha. 

Q. You are sure of that? A. Well, quite sure of it. 
I merely looked at the map, and maybe they have followed 
bow custom of other roads and made it look shorter by their 
ine. 

Q. Do you know what proportion of the 300 cars of 
Pacific coast lumber sold in Cedar Rapids is of the upper 
grades? <A. I did not testify as to 300 cars of lumber sold 
there, did [? 

Q. That is what I understood you to say. How many 
cars of Pacific coast lumber are sold in Cedar Rapids annu- 
ally? A. I presume including the box shooks there would 
be in the neighborhood of 500 or 600. I do not know that 
the box shooks are all Pacific coast. 

Q. What percentage of that is common and what percent- 
age is upper grades? A. Oh, I have not that information. 
I could not tell you. They are both used, but I could not 
separate them. 

Q. How many cars of Pacific coast shingles, including 
British Columbia shingles, are sold in Cedar Rapids each 
year? A. I do not know. I should have to guess at that. 
~ Teal—I object to the witness guessing. A. I can find 


Mr. Kerr—That is all. 
Mr. Dillard—Mr. Barry, running through how many years 
have 225 to 250 cars of western lumber been sold in Cedar 
Rapids? A. Well, for at least seven years. There has 
been considerable consumption for seven years, but it has 
largely increased recently. 

. When was the increase? A. Within two or three 
years. The increase was brought about by a larger use of 
spruce. The woods formerly used by the mills having 
advanced in price, and the spruce having been put within 
their limit, they began to use spruce. e 

Q. Is the same fact true of Des Moines, or are you 
advised sufficiently to answer as to that? A. I know people 
at Des Moines, and know some of the conditions, but I could 
not be specific. In general I would say yes. 

Q. What has been the variation of your freight rate in 
that seven years? What did you say your present rate is 
on — pine? A. The present rate on yellow pine is 30 
cents. 

tobe Has it been less than that at any time? A. Twenty- 
eight. 

Q. When was it 28 cents? A. I don’t know whether it 
was two or three years ago that the yellow pine people 
advanced from 28 to 30 cents. ‘Two or three years ago the 
advance was made. 

Q. Has it at any time been less than 28 cents? A. 
Well, of course, that I don’t know. 

mean within the last seven years. A. No, that 
has been the rate. 

Q. Was not the yellow “e rate at Des Moines prior 
to 1903 22 cents, and was it not advanced to Des Moines 
in 1908 to 27% cents, and is not the yellow pine rate in 
Des Moines at this time 27% cents? 

Mr. Teal—I object to this as not cross-examination. 

Mr. Dillard—I do not care whether it is cross or direct. 

Commissioner Clements—If it is material, let it go in. 

Mr. Barry—I do not know what the rate was at Des 
Moines. It was less. The rate at the present time I am 
informed is 27% cents. 

Mr. Dillard—Then I will put to you this question; if you 
can answer it: Do you know that Douglas fir, on the 
advance of 51% cents, has come in greater quantities to 
Des Moines in the last three or four years since that ad- 
vance than prior to the advance? I am not asking as to 
specific prices. A. I do not know of any advance of 5% 
cents in the fir rate to Dés Moines. 

. I will just leave that out. As a matter of fact is 
not the general condition in Des Moines the same as the 
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neral condition in Cedar Rapids, towit, that in the last 
) or three years the use of western lumber in Des Moines, 
proportion to the amount of pine, has increased? A. I 
y your pardon, but I thought you were talking about the 
vance in the fir rate. You mean yellow pine, don’t you? 
u have said all the time the advance in the fir rate. 
.). That is a slip of the tongue, and it is mine. Now the 
cific question I ask you at this time is this: Speaking 
ihe general condition and not of specific amounts; you 
ve stated as to Cedar Rapids that in the last three or 
‘ years the use of western lumber has increased consid- 
ibly. As I gather from your testimony, the proportion 
western lumber used in Cedar Rapids, as compared with 


yellow pine, has been greater in the last three or four years 


in prior to that time. ‘The question I put to you is if 
yon do not know in a general way that the same condition 
is true of Des Moines? A. My answer is that I think the 
sume: condition prevails throughout the state. 

«). That is all. 

Re-direet examination was as follows: 


Mr. Abel—The advance in the rate on southern pine shuts 
southern pine out of Iowa’ A. No, it may have given fir 


an additional advantage, but did not shut out the yellow 


pine, because Iowa has some pretty low rates, you know. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, has a 23-cent rate. 

(). Where do those box shooks come from that are used 
in Cedar Rapids? A. All over the country, the man who 
will make the price. At the time I figured this from a box 
agency in Portland. 

(). What proportion of these box shooks come from the 
Coast? A. That year the spruce boxes came from the 
Coast, because on account of some peculiarity of the boxing 
of starch, the man required cottonwood or spruce, and the 
spruce boxes came from Portland. 

Letters in Evidence. 

Mr. Wimbish—Probably I will not save any time by speci- 
fying the particular parts now, but I will let it go in as 
it is. We have the originals of 819 letters, replies to letters 
which were sent out from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in Seattle, in July and August, 1907. 
We have tabulated here the contents of those letters, show- 
ing the number of firms reporting by states, and the present 
annual purchases of Pacific coast products, lumber and shin- 
gles; the amount each of these estimates that it will use 
under the 25 percent advance in rates, and the loss that 
that would be taken. I am prepared to furnish this table 
and to give access to the letters that we have here, or to 
would be involved because of the smaller amount of lumber 
furnish the original letters as the commission and counsel 
may prefer. They cover points in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wyoming. The names of the dealers were ob- 
tained from the lumber directories, I understand. 

Mr. Teal—I should like to make a request for the produc- 
tion of certain detailed data at this time from the various 
railroad companies, which data I know can be furnished very 
readily, and it is extremely important for this case. 

Comecienenee Clements—Do you mean data to be pre- 
pared ? - 

Mr. Teal—To be prepared. I want to ask for it now, and 
if the commission does not agree with me, that will be sat- 
isfactory, but I should like to have the stenographer take it 
down, so that the request will be in the record. These 
questions that I will ask cover the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company and its auxiliary companies, the Southern Pacific 
Company and its proprietary companies; the Great Northern 
Railway Memes g and its proprietary or subsidiary compa- 
nies, as they call them; the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and its subsidiary or proprietary companies if it has 
any, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany. 

_First, I should like to have a table prepared showing the 
dividends paid since 1897. These inquiries will cover a 
10-year period. 

Second, the stock issued during this period by any of 
these roads and at what price it was sold by the company. 

Third, the operating expenses, and the percentage of the 
same, for each year. 

_ Fourth, the amount charged to operating expenses by years 

for maintenance of way and structures, and percentage of 

the same to the total operating expense account. 

Fifth, the amount charged for maintenance of equipment, 
and percentage each year, and the percentage of that to the 
operating expense account. 

Sixth, the annual appropriations for improvements of any 
kind, to the railroad or to the rolling stock, stating the 
imount appropriated, and from what sources the same was 

lerived, whether from surplus or new bonds, or whatever 
source it may have been derived from; the amount appro- 
pricted for depreciation of equipment or any other property, 
iivrine or otherwise, by years, and from what account or 
from what funds the same was appropriated. 

venth, the amount written off éach year, 4 order of the 
boi f directors, or any officer having authority to order it 

Written off, how disposed of, and to what account charged. 

lighth, the depreciation charges for each year. 

‘Ninth, the real estate purchases or any other permanent 

rovements made and charged to operating expenses or 
pale out of any funds other than the capita) funds. 

uth, the funds created With the amounts of each and 
f what source the money was derived, when created and 
how invested; the character of the funds on which I desire 
{ report are the depreciation funds of all kinds, stating 
sp fically the purposes of the funds; insurance funds, ma- 
! or otherwise, stating character, and if there is more 
one in any railroad account, to state that; funds set 
! ‘ for maintenance of way, structures and renewals for 
ments, betterments and additions; for equipment re- 
ment both real and floating equipment; the sinking 

. the reserve fund, the liquidation funds and any other 

ls not specifically named by me, which have been created 

nnection with the operation of the railway, and_the 

D oe by years, for each year, with the total surplus June 

907. 
ese requests start with the year begun June 30, 1897, 
ended June 30, 1907. 
. Kerr—If the commission desires this information we 
be pleased to furnish it, but it will obviously entail 
‘at amount of labor. The figures can be compiled from 
‘ata on file with the commission, and it would seem to 
hat on an inquiry as to the reasonableness of a single 
this inquiry is scarcely pertinent. 

'r. Teal—I venture to predict that it can be done in three 

i's  * any auditor in the office of any railroad in the 
'rited States. 

. Kerr—As was suggested in the opening of this case, 
ie other demand that was complied with, the rule is 
for ihe party upon whom a demand is made to produce 
tlie papers, and the seeking party will make his own deduc- 
me and calculations; but this carries the rule much 

rener, 

‘ommissioner Clements—We will take this request under 
onsideration and look over it. Our impression is that 
probably a good deal of the information asked for can be 
sot out of the annual reports of the carriers, which are 
“n file with the commission. It is certain that some of 
if can not be ascertained from that source, and we will 
undertake to see what part of the request which has been 
Submitted we will ask to be complied with in the view of 
narrowing it down as well as we can, so as to save time 
‘ind expense about the matter. At the same time we want 
'o require all the information that is necessary on the 
Subject. We will indicate later during the hearing what 
Will be required about it. 


The testimony of D. M. Clough on Monday afternoon, 
December 16, was briefly reviewed in the issue of De- 
cember 21, pages 58A and 58B. His complete testimony 
at that time is given below: 





Mr. Kerr—Where do you reside, Mr. Clough? <A. Ever- 
ett, Wash. 1 went there eight years ago last February. 
1 am in the lumber business. 

Q. Where did you reside before you went to Washington? 
A. Minneapolis, Minn. I was in Minnesota forty-two years. 

@. During the most of that time what was your busi- 
ness? <A. Lumber. I gave up the lumber business in 
Minnesota in 1893. From 1893 until I went to the Pacific 
coast I was in politics. In 1893 I was lieutenant governor 
of the state. 1 became governor of Minnesota in 1894 and 
was governor from 1894 to 1898. I served two terms. 

Q. When you went to the Pacific coast where did you 
locate? A. At Everett, in the lumber business. I became 
associated with D. M. Robbins, of St. Paul; M. J. Clark, 
otf Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mr. Walcott, of the same place; 
Mr. Morley, of Michigan; E. A. Nickerson, formerly of Min- 
nesota, but who went out to the Sound at the same time 
that I went there; R. H. Hartley. I think those are about 
all the stockholders in our company. 

. Was your organization incorporated? A. 
under the law of Michigan. : 

In pursuance of the law of the state of Michigan 
what reports, if any, are you required to make as to your 
operations? A. We are obliged to make a detailed report 
of our business each year, filing it with the secretary of 
state in Michigan. At least, I suppose so. Our secretary 
of state resides in Grand Rapids, and we send our reports 
to him. I suppose that is the case. They are filed with 
the secretary of state of Michigan, and I suppose that 
is the place. They have to be filed before a certain day 
each month, which is about the 20th or 25th. If they 
are not filed by that day we are fined, and the penalty is 
a heavy one; I have forgotten just what it is. Anyway, 
our business has always been reported, in accordance with 
the law. 

Q. When you located at Everett did you a any timber? 
A. Very little. We built a saw mill, a lumber plant and 
have manufactured lumber; we have been strictly manu- 
facturers of lumber. 

Q. How did you get your logs? A. We have bought our 
logs in the open market. We have not had any long time 
contract for logs. 

Q. What prices have you paid for logs during the oper- 
ations? A. Well, different prices, but our average price 
for five years, from January 1, 1902, to January 1, 1907, 
averaged $6.72. : 

Q. What has been the range of the price of logs during 
that period of time? A. Oh, when we first went there 
logs, of course, were cheap. ‘The first logs we bought in 
Washington, No. 2’s, we paid $4 for; merchantable was $6; 
and flooring, $7. : 

Q. What has been the highest price? A. In 1906 our 
logs averaged $7.78. 

Q. Did the price of logs advance at or about the time 
of the San Francisco disaster? A. Yes, during that year 
some time; I do not know whether it was just at the time 
of the San Francisco disaster or not, but logs did advance 
later in the fall, I am sure. 

Q. Is your mill located on tidewater? A. It is, and we 
ship a great deal more by rail. It was intended that we 
should do entirely a rail business, but where we are short 
of cars we do some cargo business. 

Are these prices which you have given for - 
prices at the mill or where? A. Delivered at the mill; 
that includes towing. 

. In what manner have you bought your logs; has any 
association or its officers intervened in that transaction? 
A. We have bought our logs wherever we could buy them 
for the lowest money. We have bought many logs of the 
association, and we have bought many of loggers outside 
of the association. 

Q. Will you tell the commission, so far as you know, 
what the loggers’ association is? A. There are many log- 
gers on Puget sound. I do not know how many, but a 
great many—and there are many manufacturers. A portion 
of these gentlemen have formed an association called The 
Loggers’ Association, just the same as the manufacturers 
have formed an association. 

Q. When you buy logs from any of the members of this 
association what is the procedure? A. Each logger be- 
longing to the ‘association has the privilege of selling his 
own logs to whom he sees fit, but the settlement for that 
sale must be made through their secretary. 

Q. Have you settled through the secretary whenever you 
bought logs from any members of the association? | 


It was, 


ave. 
Q. What kind of logs are these that you have bought at 
these prices, fir or cedar logs? A. Fir logs. Our company 
does not manufacture any cedar. I say they are fir logs; 
as a matter of fact they are also spruce and hemlock, but 
rincipally fir. 

. Q. PWwhat is the name of & mill that you operate? A. 
The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company. 

Q. ‘That is a strictly lumber mill, is it? A. Yes. There 
is no shingle mill attached to it ; 

. What kind of lumber do you produce? A. Fir, 
spruce and hemlock, of all grades and all kinds. 

Q. What has been your cost of producing lumber from 
the time you began operations? A. About $3.75 a thou- 
sand. 

Q. Has that price increased or decreased, or is that 
about the average? Well, we are trying to cheapen the 
cost every year, and we have, a little. 

. How have you done that, and how are you able to 
do it? A. By improving our mill. For instance, this sum- 
mer we put in $20,000 in permanent improvements. We 
took out a single band we had and put in a double cut 
band in its place. That increased our cutting capacity 
about 20,000 a day, with no extra expense—the same num- 
ber of men. 

Q. Has the price of labor been effected during the years 
you have been there? A. It has increased. As to the 
efficiency, the better the times the poorer the men seem to 
be. We get less work out of men when times are good 
than we do when they. are bad. 

How have you been able to offset this increase in 
the price of labor? A. As I have told you, by improving 
our mill in every possible way, increasing the cut of our 

Il. 
= So, as I understand you, the effect of improvements 
has about kept pace with the increased price of labor? A. 
Yes, and a little more, with our company. 

. Has your mill all the modern improvements, and 
are there any better mills in that country? A. at I 
could not say. Every fellow imagines that he has the best. 
We are very well satisfied with ours. 

Are you familiar with Mr. Bloedel’s mill? A. I 
never saw it. 

. What was the capacity of your mill when you con- 
a day. Now we are averaging 175,000 feet in ten hours. 
structed it? A. We started in cutting about 125,000 feet 

Q. Is the mill any larger? A. No, sir. 

. This increase in capacity has been brought about b 
the installation of improved machinery? A. Yes, sir. 
new mill, of course, never does as well as an older mill; 
it takes some time to get a new mill right up to its capacity, 
even with the same machinery. We built that mill in 


my Will it be scrap iron in three years? A. I hope not. 

. In figuring your cost of production at $3.75 a thou- 
sand, what have you counted in the way of renewals or 
repairs; have you taken that into account? A. All re- 
newals and repairs. This year we will probably put into our 
mill in renewals and repairs $40,000. This is the way we 
keep up the mill. I remember one year before this we put 
in $34,000; and usually we put in about $24,000 a year. 

Q. Then, by an investment in the way of improvements 
vou are able to keep the mill in substantially as good con- 
dition as when it began? A. Yes, our mill is in very much 
better condition than when we began. 

Please state to the —— the ong of Jur 
ent and the extent of your operations, generally. 
ee investment we capitalized for $100,006. What 


other money we needed the general manager—and I am the 
gencral manager—borrowed, and paid 6 and 7 percent inter- 
est on it. But it has been paid back from our profits. 
Wouid you like to know the profits? 

Q. Yes, the whele question of the investment and the 
profits? <A. Our capital stock is $100,000; that is all we 
ever had. That has all been paid back to the stockholders. 
There is no stockholder in our onan who has one cent 
of money in the business. They have always received, from 
first to last, a dividend of from 6 to 7 percent a year. 

- In addition to the principal? A. They have been 
paid their dividend of 6 percent every year, and Lave already 
been paid back their principal. No stockholder in the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company has a cent in the business, 
and we Owe no man a cent, except the monthly expenses. 
On the 10th of every month we pay our labor and our bills 
for the previous month. When I came down here I had not 
our profits exactly; and so, after listening for several days 
and seeing that you are quite exact in the matter of figures, 
I wired to our office yesterday, asking them to wire me our 
profits or losses for each year since we have been in business. 
I received a reply to my message this noon, and I can read 
it to you. There is no guess work about this. I will let 
you see the original message, if you want to. You can take 
that message. I took it off on a piece of paper, but it is 
exactly like the original message. 

Mr. Abel—We will check it. A. You can check anything 

I have or say. We began to build our mill February 26, 
1900, and sawed a log September 15 of the same year. We 
merely started. We did the most of the sawing from that 
time until December 30 for ourselves, but we did ship a few 
cars of lumber; and that year, the first year, our profits 
were $1,634. We began business the best we could. Of 
course we went there as old lumbermen, but we were new 
men in the country. We found we had a great deal to learn. 
We had to establish ourselves in business, and we did so. 
Our profits were not as large as they are now. In 1901 our 
profits were $29,267, which was 29 percent and a little over 
on our investment. In 1902 our profits were $96,759, or 96 
percent and a little more on our investment. In 1903 our 
profits were $55,721, or 55 percent and a little over on our 
investment. In 1904, as that was a bad year, we sus- 
tained a loss of $3,358. In 1905 our profits were $72,186. 
In 1906 our profits were $193,060. We have not figured up 
what they will be in 1907; we do not figure up until the 
tirst of January; but I know that I have sent this year to 
our stockholders $130,000. We certainly have made that 
$130,000, or I would not have distributed it among the 
stockholders. We haven’t borrowed any money. We do not 
owe a cent, and the best of it is we put in $20,000 this 
= in permanent improvements, and they have been paid 
or. 
Another thing that pleases me is that January 1, 1907, 
we had piled in the yard about 6,600,000 feet of lumber. 
We were closed down for a little repairing about three weeks 
ago. So we took account ot stock, and we had in the yard 
about 13,600,000 feet—and that after distributing among 
our stockholders $130,000. 

That is about all there is to our profits. This telegram 
anyone can look at, or keep, if anyone wants it. 

Have you ever engaged in the manufacture of shingles, 
and if so, when? A. Well, early this year some of my 
associates and myself imagined that we wanted to build 
another saw mill. We talked it over and decided to build 
a shingle mill. My associates thought perhaps this increased 
rate would be put into effect, which was spoken of then, and 
they wanted to know how much money I thought there was 
in the shingle business. I thought we could get 50 percent 
on the money we invested, and if the rate was increased 
it would make a difference of 16 cents a thousand; there 
would be that much less in our profits. So we built a shingle 
mill, and that mill had a capacity of 600,000 a day. That is 
not the Clark-Nickerson company ; that is the Clough-Hartley 
Company, located half a mile from the Clark-Nickerson com- 
pany. We built a mill, and we ran it a little over two 
months. While we ran it we made a profit of about 100 
percent on our capital; but of course we could rot always 
do that. Shingles were high this fall, as you all know— 
very high. 

Q. What two months were those that the mill was run- 
ning? A. On November 1 we closed down, because there 
wasn’t any sale for our shingles. 

. Are you more or less familiar with the price of logs 
that have been manufactured into shingles in the last year? 
A. Well, I don’t know about cedar logs as I do fir logs 
until this fall, while we were in the business. 

Q. What was the price of cedar logs while you were 
buying them for your shingle mill? A. Well, we paid all 
prices. We paid all the way from $11 to $18. We bought 
a few for $18, and all the way from $11 pd to $18. 

Q. Were you at all familiar with the price of cedar 
logs when you came into the country? A. No, sir; I was 
n 


ot. 
Q. What was the cost of manufacturing shingles during 
these two months when you were operating? K. It cost 
Clough-Hartley, that is, including insurance, taxes and every- 
thing, about 70 cents a thousand to manufacture shingles, 
to keep up our mill. 
~ ae does not include the cost of the timber? A. 
No, sir. 
- You have given the price of logs. How many shingles 
will a thousand feet of cedar logs make? Ten thousand. 
. You mean by that, that is the ordinary basis of com- 
putation. Is there any overrun over that? A. No, there 
is not supposed to be any overrun inthe ten to one. 
What is the base weight of shingles? A. One hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. 

Q. Did re establish a dry kiln in connection with your 
shingle mill? A. We di We dry our shingles down to 
about 140 pounds. We try to, and I guess we do. Anyway, 
I a our underweights amounts to about 15 cents a thou- 
sand. 


. How are these shingles sold; are they sold on the 
basis of 160 pounds? A. Yes, we aim to sell them on that 
basis, but we sell entirely on a delivered list, and whatever 
the underweight is we get back. If they weigh 160 pounds 
there is no underweight ; if over that we make it up. When- 
ever ow weigh less than that they have to pay us back. 
on. Did you ever know of any shingles overweighing? A. 

» yes. 

Q. How frequently? A. We never had any. You asked 
me if I had ever known of any. 

. What is your average price on your average under- 
weight on 140 pounds, and this advance of 16 cents to the 
freight rate? A. I say our underweight average—well, we 
are running just about 15 cents. 

Q. Just about enough to take care of the freight rate? 
A. Probably so. 

Q. Do you send any shingles into Missouri river territory? 
A. Yes, we did a few. I do not think over three or four 
cars. 

Referring to the price of logs, and the relation of the 
feet of timber and the feet of lumber, what overrun, if any, 
is there in the log scale and the lumber scale? A. That is 
owing to where you ship your lumber. For rail shipments 

ou have a very large overrun. For cargo it is very much 
ess, because if you sell a thousand feet of board you have 
to cut it one inch; if we are cutting a 2-inch piece of 
lumber it means two inches. You understand by rail our 
2-inch lumber is shipped one and five-eighths inches; our 
inch boards are shipped three-quarters of an inch. Of course 
it might be that one wanted some rough inch boards an inch 
thick, but I am talking about a very large majority of our 
lumber. That is dressed. 


Mr. Clough again took the stand on the following 
(Tuesday) morning, and his testimony at that time was 
quite fully reported in the issue of December 21, page 
58B. 
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INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 
3irmingham—The American Lumber & Export Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; Fred Larkins, B. F: Camp and 
Harry Waters. 
Montgomery—The Lee Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 





Arkansas. 
Newport—The Morrison Box Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; N. P. Rood and D. B. Morrison. 
Witherspoon—The Hazel-Hawkes Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $7,500. 
California. 
Truckee—The Euer Valley Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; S. Euer, George Euer, Horace Richards and 
thers. 
a Tulare—The Burnett Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; G. C., A. H., C. L., C. M. and B. E. Burnett. 
Idaho. 


Cambridge—The Cottonwood Lumber Company, authorized 

capital $25,000. ae 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The R. W. _ Bartelmann Company, 
capital $1,000; Andrew Rutledge, R. W. and C. 
1ann. : 
5 Chicago—The Northwestern Cabinet Works, authorized cap- 
ital $15,000. % ’ 

Citicago— The Sanitary Plastic Company, authorized capi- 
tal $2,000; C. Paul, C. E. More and A. W. Bulkley. 

Columbia-—The August F. Weinel Company, authorized 
capital $15,000. 


authorized 
H. Bartel- 


Indiana. 
Connersville—The Krell Auto Grand Piano Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000,000. 
Iowa. 
Sigourney—The Kelly Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Jefferson Woodworking Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. C., E. J. and R. L. Mercke. 


Maine. 


Rumford Falls—The Western Novelty Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; A. Gantheis and W. L. 
Cutting. 

Yarmouth—The Yarmouth Fuel & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; L. RK. Cook, H. G. Gooding and G. 
E. Blanchard. vor 

Michigan. 


Lansing—The Little Current Lumber Company, authorized 
capital }v0,000. : 
Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The Smith & Wyman Company, authorized 
capital $250,000; J. IT. Wyman, E. C. Smith, A. A. Wyman 
and G. A. Wyman. x : 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Avery-Scholars Woodenware Company, 
authorized capital $3,000; C. H. Avery, F. M. Avery and 
others. 

Kansas City—The Cotton Belt Lumber Company, author- 


ized capital. $5,000. 
New Hampshire. 
Manchester—The Trow Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 
New Jersey. 


Camden—The Sea Isle City Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Selden Twitchell, C. O. Connor and William 
Macdonald. 

Elizabeth—The Siskiyou Lumber & Developing Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; J. P. Ley, W. A. Adair, J. T. 
Sperling and others. 

Newark—The Donaldson Lumber Company, 
capital $100,000; Thomas Donaldson, C. F. 
Frank Schwertzer. 

Paterson—The Haring Box Company, authorized capital 
$125,000; W. F. Harding, C. S. Harding and J. A. Harding. 


New York. 


sallston Spa—The Streever Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $33,900; C. H. Streever, F. S. Streever and L. V. 
Streever. 

New York city—The Nicholas Althaus Company, author- 
ized — $50,000; Nicholas Althaus, C. F. Althaus and F. 
H. Schall. 

New York city—The recent reported incorporation of the 
Lumber Insurance Company of New York was in error. 

New York—The Lumber Mills Company, authorized capital 
$30,000; L. J. Mullen, F. J. Daniels and Sanford. 

Portville—The Lagoon Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $1,000,000; W. E. Wheeler, W. R. Page, Charles Weston 


and others. A 
North Carolina. 

Greensboro—The Furniture Distributing 
ized capital $100,000; David Stern, E. F. 
Bloomburg. 

James City—The Miller-Campbell Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $500,000, with $270,000 paid in; C. H. Miller, 
T. J. Campbell and C. H. Turner. 

Wilson—The Home Construction Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; J. N. Bryant, F. D. Swindell, jr., and C. 


P. Dey. 
North Dakota. 


Crosby—The Crosby Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$20,000; M. M. O’Laughlin, P. C. Murray, J. C. an W. 


Rousseau. 
Oklahoma. 


Alva—The W. A. Cooksey Lumber, Grain & Feed Com- 
pany, authorized capital $16,000; Fred Harvey, Isaac Henry 
and W. A. Cooksey. 

Bartlesville—The Southwestern Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. M. Lane, E. B. Lane, L. W. Mathews 
and R. R. Mathews. 

Shawnee—The Mitchell Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; C. A. Mitchell, Mildred Mitchell and W. B. 
Crossan. 


authorized 
Schrott and 


= 


ompany, author- 
Weill and M. L 


Tennessee, 


Knoxville—The J. G. Lowe Lumber Company, authorized 
ome $10,000; J. G. Lowe, C. H. Hicks, C. W. Lester and 
others. 

Memphis—The C. D. Hendricson Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. D. Hendricson, M. H. Price, W. L. 
Crenshaw and others. 

Nashville—The Queen Embroider me Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; N. C. Leonard, W. L. Talley, Hamilton 
Parks and Maxwell Stevenson. 


Texas. 


Chandler—The Chandler Box & Canning Company, au- 
ade. 


thorized capital $10,000; J. C. Cade and S. I. Cad 
Washington. 
Aberdeen—The Breen Shingle Company, authorized capi- 


tal $10,000; William Breen, George 
others. 


urray, C. F. Law and 





WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


ihe Palo Alto Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$4, 7 
Centralia—The Hannaford Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $50,000; J. L. Barnes, John Galvin and P. R. 
Stahl. 
Everett—The Arlington Cedar Company, authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; E. A. Stafford, Albert Brown and C. B. Sears. 


West Virginia. 


Logan—The West Virginia & Ohio Coal & Lumber Com- 
pnay, authorized capital $300,000; E. F. Brunner, J. Amers- 
back, A. S. Bihrend and others. 


Wisconsin. 


Green Bay—The East River Planing Mill Company, au- 
thorized capital $40,000; G. W. H. Mueller, William Mueller 
and Nicholas Feldhausen. 

Greenwood—The Greenwood Headin 
authorized capital $8,000; E. Bowen, 
Fahey and John Shanks. 

Madison—The Badger Stave & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. B. Chapman, W. D. Turner and 
F. B. Chapman. 


& Lumber Company, 
V. H. Palms, Thomas 


Marinette—The Rollins Company, authorized “— 
ag J. C. Morgan, Caroline Suelflohn and W. J. Suel- 
flohn. e 


Wausau—The Outer Island Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; P. H. Kremer, C. A. and A. L. Kreutzer. 
Whitewater—The Doyon-Rayne Lumber Company, author- 
ized —— $30,000; B. H. Doyon, G. T. Rayne and G. C. 
Sprengel. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Toronto—The Lakes Lumbering, Limited, authorized capi- 
tal $40,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Mobile—The Vigor-George Lumber Company is out of the 
lumber business. 








Arkansas. 


Texarkana—The Grant Land & Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $350,000 to $420,000. 

Texarkana—The Grant Timber & Manufacturing Company 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $672,000. 


Colorado. 


Brush—The George M. Wilson Lumber Company is open- 
ing a yard at this point. 


Delaware. 
Dover—Caleb S. Pennewill has been succeeded by Frank 
L. Martin, of Derrickson & Martin, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Florida. 


Jacksonville—F. R. Clarke & Co. 

lumber brokerage business. 
Illinois. 

Camp Point—D. Liggett has changed style to the Liggett 
Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The Fuchs & Johanek Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by John Fuchs. 

Chicago—John Hartman has been succeeded by the Mal- 
colm Hartman Company. 

Chicago—W. B. Neeves recently entered the commission 
lumber business. 

Chicago—The Wright, Craycroft & Harty Company has 
called a meeting of its creditors. 

Columbia—August F. Weinel has been succeeded by the 
August F. Weinel Lumber Company. 

ecatur—A change in stockholders has been made in 

the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Galesburg—Charles F. Hurburgh has opened a retail yard. 


Indiana. 


Culver—James O. Ferrier has been succeeded by James 
O. Ferrier & Son. 


recently entered the 


Iowa. 


Chariton—Samuel and the estate of Jacob McKlveen have 
withdrawn from McKlveen & Eikenberry. 
New London—Linden & Waller have been succeeded by 
W. D. Waller. 
Kansas. 


Burlingame—h. J. Turner has been succeeded by the J. G. 
Nider Lumber Company. 


Kentucky. 
Catlettsburg—The Mead & Speer Company is out of 
business. 
Maryland. 


saltimore—Carter, Hughes & Co. have removed general 
offices to Troutdale, Va. sat 
Michigan. 
Detroit—The Reeves & McBean Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale lumber business. 
Grand Rapids—The Turtle Lake Lumber Company has 


‘increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000. 


Hawks—Kunzi & Dillingham have been succeeded by Selke 


& Dillingham. 
Minnesota. 


Halstad—tThe stockholders of the Halstad Lumber Com- 
pany have decided to sell out. 
Minneapolis—King & Jones recently entered the commis- 
sion lumber business. cee 
Mississippi. 
Hattiesburg—The Perry County Lumber 
filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Jackson—-Robert Rawls is out of the lumber business. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $600,000 to $1,200,000. 
Kansas City—The Kansas City Mill Work & Moulding 
Company has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Montana. 
Logan—W. A. Roland has assigned. 
Nebraska. 


Minden—Cross & Johnson have been succeeded by. the 
Kearney Lumber Company, of Kearney. 


Nevada. 


Reno—The Tonopah Lumber Company, of Tonopah, will 
establish a yard here. 


New Mexico. 


Silver City—The Silver City Lumber Company will open 
a large retail yard here. 
New York. 


Elmira—-The Queen City Woodworking Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $10,000. 
New York—The Bailey Piano Company has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 
North Carolina. 


High Point—The High Point Piano & Organ Company has 
changed its style to the Shipman Organ Company and in- 
creased its capital stock to $125,000. 


Company has 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 





[ 


Millboro—J. A. Spence has been appointed receiver for 
the Millboro Chair Company. 


North Dakota. 


Grano—The Langworthy Lumber Company has sold out 
at this point to the Rogers Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Marion—McCulloch & Mudgett have sold their lumber yard 
to the D. B. Johnson Land Company. 


Ohio. 


Mansfield—S. N. Ford & Co. have been succeeded by the 
S. N. Ford Lumber Company. 

Toledo—The Kerr Bros. Manufacturing Company has ap- 
plied for a receiver. 

—_—_ F. L. Israel has opened a retail yard at this 
point. 





Pennsylvania. 

gatas H. Barr has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Harrisburg—The Pittsburg Veneer Barrel Company has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

Lockhaven—-George E. McNerney recently entered the 
wholesale lumber business. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Gayoso Lumber Company; change in stock- 
holders. 
, ~~ y_lleaa Dudley Lumber Company ; change in stock- 
10lders. 

Memphis—James M. Thompson & Co. have filed an appli- 
cation tor the appointment of a receiver. 

Nashviille—The De Ford Buggy Manufacturing Company 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Texas. 

Falfurrias—The Starr Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Sabinal—J. T. Wilson has been succeeded by the Wilson 


Lumber Company. 
Washington. 


The Edgecomb—The Edgecomb Mill Company; change in 
stockholders. 
Vancouver—The Bouton-Perkins Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $35,000. 
West Virginia. 
Gilman—A receiver has been appointed for the Morgan & 
Hartman Lumber Company. 
Parkersburg—John M. Chapman has been appointed re- 
ceiver for R. M. Smith & Co. 
Pleasant Run—A receiver has been appointed for the 
Charles F. Ruse Lumber Company. 
Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee—W. E Allen recently entered the wholesale 
and commission lumber business. 
: Superior—Charles Lange has been succeeded ty GL. &. 
reisen. 
Wyoming. 
Farrell—The Wood-Whitford Lumber 


Company 
began business. 


recently 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. 


Mansfield—The Home Lumber Company is contemplating 
the establishment of a planing mill to cost about $5,000. 


Indiana. 


_ Terre Haute—A. Dale Houff & Co. will rebuild their plan- 
ing mill at a cost of $10,000. The building will be a 2-story 
brick and 638x140 feet in size. 


Michigan. 
Manistique—The Weston Manufacturing Company has an- 
nounced that it will build one of the largest planing mills 


in northern Michigan. It will be run by electricity and the 
building will be of concrete. 


Nebraska. 
Fairbury—The Fairbury Planing Mill Company will re- 
build its planing mill early in the fall. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The M. B. Farrin Lumber Company is taking 
bids on the construction of a brick and iron planing mill 
to cost about $50,000. 

Oregon. 


Albany—E. A. Thompson and@Elmer Cramer, of Mill City, 
will erect a shingle mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 
shingles. 

Portland—aA. C. Krantz has begun the erection of a frame 
building for a planing mill to cost about $4,000. 


Tennessee. 


Livingston—The Litchfield Shuttle Company, of South- 
bridge, Mass., will establish a large plant here for the manu- 
facture of shuttles and shuttle blocks. 


Washingicn. 

North Bend—James E. Bell & Son are building a saw mill 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 
Wisconsin. 

Jefferson—The Wisconsin Manufacturing Company is pre- 


per oso to make an addition to its plant to cost about 
$15,000. 





CASUALTIES. 


Florida. 

Paxton—tThe distilling plant of the Florida Saw Mill Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire January 18. The loss on the 
plant and machinery is about $25,000. A large quantity of 
turpentine was destroyed. 

Michigan. 

Ontonagon—A. W. Quirt’s shingle mill was burned last 

week, causing a loss of $7,000; insurance, $2,000. 


New Mexico. 


Raton—Fire at the plant of the Gate City Lumber Com- 
pany caused a loss of $6,000, January 7. 
Ohio. 
Carey—W. A. Perkin’s lumber yard was destroyed by fire 
January 13, with loss of $7,500; insurance, $2,000. 
Newton Falls—C. W. Wager’s planing mill was burned 
January 9, with loss of $12,000 to $15,000; no insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 


Bigrun—The home of John McClure, of McClure, Tyson & 
Irvin, was burned January 15, causing a loss of $10,000. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MEMPHIS BUILDING OPERATIONS INCREASE. 





Car Factories Resume Operation — Country Yards Withhold Business In Hope of Lower 
Prices—Great Improvement Reported at Nashville. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

\IEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 23.—The plant of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company at Binghampton, has begun 
peration on part time after a suspension of several 
weeks. Two departments are running and are giving 
employment to about 250 persons. This is about 20 
percent of the productive capacity of the plant. The 
management, however, believes that, with further im- 
provement in financial conditions, the railroads will be 
in position to make prompt payment for cars and thus 


enable the plant to resume on full time. It has never - 


been a question of securing orders but rather one of 
obtaining payment of ears when delivered. — 

Information has been given out that the big plant of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, at Charleston, Miss., 
will be completed within the next few weeks and in 
readiness for operation. The company has been for 
many months building a big band mill and bending 
plant at Charleston, which will be one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. The company owns extensive 
tracts of timber land tributary to Charleston and will 
proceed with the development of this as soon as the 
plant is ready. 

The attitude of buyers does not appear to be chang- 
ing much, They are evidently imbued with the idea 
that they will be able to buy lumber much cheaper and 
are holding out of the market in the hope that they 
may tire out holders and bring them to more favorable 
terms. A well known manufacturer and salesman in this 
market, who has just returned from the north, said: 

I could have sold thirty or forty cars of lumber if I had 
been willing to cut the price to meet the ideas of prospective 
buyers. I had figured a profit on thts lumber and did not 
know where I could replace it at a level that would enable 
me to make money thereon. I would therefore have lost the 
lumber and my pegs pear ne profit, so I decided not to sell 
and am back home with practically no sales to report. 

Other sellers who have been out on the road report 
only moderate progress and a decided disposition on the 
part of buyers to try to secure lumber for less than the 
figure at which it is offered. 

Dealers have only moderate stocks of lumber on hand 
and are in the position where they are not reduced to 
the necessity of liquidating. . 

Production of hardwood lumber is increasing but the 
output is still below normal for this period. Improve- 
ment in financial conditions enables the mills to secure 
necessary money for operating, but manufacturers are 
rather cautious about running their mills on full time 
until there is more actual improvement in demand than 
has yet manifested itself. Preparations are being made 
for resuming on the part of a number of mills which 
have not yet done so and it is possible that there will 
be considerable increase in the amount of lumber going 
on sticks before the end of this month. 


Large Boiler Shop Changes Management. 


fhe stockholders of the Odlum-Taylor Boiler Com- 
pany held a meeting December 26 and decided to make 
a change in its management. R. A. Odlum resigned as 
president of the company and T. K. Riddick, a promi- 
uent attorney and stockholder, was elected in his place. 
Mr. Riddick will hold the position only as an honorary 
ficer, however, the general management of the com- 
pany being changed from its former president to the 

: president and the secretary and treasurer, who are 
. Harbert Taylor and Frank O’Connor, whose long ex- 
perienee in the boiler and tank business will undoubt- 
edly give them an opportunity of not only managing the 

iness successfully but of securing a large share of 
what is offering in their line. Business so far has been 
zreat suecess in the way of tonnage that has been 
handled by these gentlemen, and although the times do 
ot give them the opportunity to do the business they 
eht to do, for them is predicted a large- business for 

08. One of the Odlum-Taylor Boiler Company’s spe- 
‘alties, that of hemispherical bottom water tanks sup- 
sorted on steel towers, has met with great favor through- 

t the country, and it is said the company is erecting 
hese tanks and towers in the principal states in the 
south and west. 

The regular biweekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
‘iub of Memphis will be held at the Hotel Gayoso Sat- 
urday afternoon and the usual luncheon will be served. 
The newly eleeted officers, including President Elect 
Khemann, will be installed and the various standing 
committees appointed to serve for the ensuing year will 
be announced. 

Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will be present by invitation and 
will address the club on the general lumber situation, of 
Which he has made a close study. He has compiled sta- 
tisties regarding production, stock on hand and other 
features and it is expected that he will have something 
interesting to give the lumbermen as a result of his 
study of the general conditions and his close investiga- 
tion of special features. 

J. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, has returned from Chicago and other 
northern points. 

S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, who has been out of the city for some time, has 
returned. 

Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer 
Company, who has been ill with the grip for some time, 
1S much improved. 

N. A. Wright, representing C. Leary & Co., Liverpool, 


1 


has been spending some time recently in this market, 
where he is looking for certain descriptions of hardwood 
lumber. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 22.—Prominent Nashville 
lumbermen state that the market has steadily improved 
since the recent financial trouble passed into history. 
While this improvement is noticeable on all sides no 
great things are expected until after the next sixty 
days. The situation seems to fulfill the expectations of 
those who are in the best position to judge as to the 
real condition of business in this section and lumbermen 
feel decidedly optimistic concerning what the future has 
in store for them. 

Nashville lumber yards have only fair stocks on hand. 
Little lumber is being produced, the curtailment which 
was adopted some months ago, continuing without im- 
mediate prospect of a change so far as a majority of 
the mills are concerned. This is especially true of the 
country mills, few of which are reported to have resumed 
operations. The river mills are cutting logs which are 
floated down in rafts from the up river section. 

Demand for material is fair for this season of the 
year. The demands are varied but quartered oak leads 
in popularity. With this gradual improvement the local 
lumber market is on a firmer basis than at any time 
since the flurry. Dealers have about completed taking 
stock and most of them have found that 1907 was really 
more profitable than some believed it would be. 

A dispatch ‘states that the steamers Jim Duffy and 
Blue Spot left Florence, Ala., Saturday with heavy tows 
of cross ties for Mississippi and Ohio river ports. The 
cross tie traffic is being resumed in that section and 
the camps are being filled with tie cutters. No reduc- 
tion in prices have occurred during the recent tem- 
porary suspension of business. 

Property has been bought and steps taken for the 
establishment of a hub and spoke factory at Wartrace. 

The Queen Embroidery Hoop Company has been in- 
corporated in this city. The company has $15,000 cap- 
ital and the incorporators are N. C. Leonard, Maxwell 
Stevenson, M. A. Montgomery, Hamilton Parks and 
William Talley. 

The Tennessee Stave & Lumber Company, at Sparta, 
which is composed of local capitalists, has bought an 
8-acre tract south of the town and will establish a 
lumber yard there. The lot is located on the Bon Air 
line of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad 
and the railroad is building a switch through the yard. 
This company has continued to operate its mills through 
the recent dull period. 

A Spottsville, Ky., dispatch says that the lumbermen 
all along Green river as far as up as Bowling Green 
are active and the saw mills are busier than they have 
been for several months. Capt. Charles McNutt has 
leased a large timber tract in Edmundson county and 
has a large force of men getting out timber. Much of 
the timber will be converted into logs. 





NOTES FROM WESTERN TENNESSEE. 


JACKSON, TENN., Jan. 23.—The mills in this region 
are resuming in a few instances, but many country mills 
remain in suspense and will start their saws with much 
caution. Some call is received in this market for oak, 
ash and poplar. The gum trade appears weak. The 
several local wood specialty factories report a staple 
trade. 

The O. G. Gardner Lumber Company is not operating 
many of its mills. The company has some stock on its 
local yards and reports a better aspect in the trade 
situation. 

The Southern Seating & Cabinet Company found 
last year one of the best in its history and it thinks 
the construction of schools and churches during 1908 
will insure a large demand for its woodwork and interior 
finish material. 

The W. H. Coleman Company, manufacturers of 
circled heading, has reduced operations here and at its 
Mississippi connections. It is having much trouble to 
get good oak in this section of western Tennessee. It 
has found a fairly good winter trade in bourbon coop- 
erage. 

Fuues & Harris, of Trezevant, are operating some of 
their lumber interests and contemplate resuming work 
in the stave branch of their business when the season 
gets a little further along. 

J. O. Bomer, of Bomer Bros., Brownsville, has_ just 
been reélected mayor of that town. J. W. Brown, a 
prominent timberman of Brownsville, is on the winning 
aldermanic board. Bomer Bros. are among the pioneer 
poplar manufacturers of the south, having extensive 
mill interests at Vicksburg, Miss., and Stamboul, La. 
Their mills are working along reduced lines, though they 
have no trouble in selling all their poplar. 

W. R. Nantz, of McKenzie, contemplates equipping 
a tight stave plant soon. 

W. E. Bateman, of McKenzie, in addition to his head- 
ing and stave business has been working up tie material 
on some of his recent timber purchases. 

B. C. Jarrell & Co., large manufacturers of crates, 
veneers and lumber, at Humboldt, have bought a tract 
of timber land near Hice. They have been operating 
all the winter in their box and crate department and 
expect an extensive business in the Tennessee territory. 
They have shipped considerable to the southeast. 



























































Lumber Insurance 
Company of 
New York 


84 William Street, New York. 


ce 
Headquarters for Lumber Insurance.” 





Adirondack Fire 
Insurance 
Company | 


84 William Street, New York. t 


—— 


ee 


, 


ec 
Headquarters for Lursber Insurance.’ 





Lumbermen throughout the United 
States and Canada have at their com- 
mand the facilities of these two strong 
stock companies— companies which 
make a specialty of lumber and wood- 
working risks, insuring on an equitable 
basis of rates—and issuing indemnity 


second to none in quality. 


Branch Offices in Atlanta, Boston, 
Minneapolis; Sandusky, Ohio; Seattle, 
Halifax, Ottawa, Winnipeg, and trav- 
eling representatives in other sections. 
Wherever you are located our repre- 
sentative will visit you promptly on 


For fullinformation address 


Lumber Insurers General Agency, 


84 William Street, New York. 


request. 


ce 
Headquarters for Lumber Insurance.”’ 


































WE SELL YOUR 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles on Commission 


WRITE US. 


STEVENS-RAYNES LUMBER CO. 


238 Bradbury Bidg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




























MONARCH STUMP PULLER. 


Pullsstumps 7 féet diameter Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue aud discounts address, 


MONARCH GRUBBER CO., Lone Tree, lewa. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE N.SSES scone 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 

Correspondence and_ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


TIMBER 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 

















Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICA GO. 











— 


I'BONDS 


igh Grade Timber Loans 

















We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


i Pine Street, 
! AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


OF ACCOUNTS. 
Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


52 Broadway, Mutual Life Bldg., 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 




















Marquette Bldg., 











Ty CHICAGO. 








ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN GAIN RATE VICTORY. 
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Memphis Reconsignments Declared Illegal—Lumbermen’s Exchange Rejoices Over Decision 
of Interstate Commerce Commission—Hardwood Prices Firmly Maintained. 





UNJUST DISCRIMINATION STOPPED. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—After a battle extending 
over a period of several years St. Louis lumbermen have 
won a decisive victory over the railroads in the matter 
of the reconsignment privilege at Memphis. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled this 
reconsignment privilege to be illegal and Memphis lum- 
ber shippers were notified this week by the various lines 
operating in and out of that city that on and after 
February 29 all reconsignment arrangements applying 
on shipments of lumber now existing between the ship- 
pers and the carriers will be canceled. This action was 
decided upon by the railroads at a meeting of the east- 
bound freight committee held at St. Louis this week. 

This ends one of the most memorable fights in the his- 
tory of the lumber business in St. Louis. The fight 
started many years ago when the practice of recon- 
signing cars at Memphis began. Protest after protest 
was made by the dealers here, both collectively and in- 
dividually, and each protest came to naught. Occasion- 
ally the fight was resumed in divers ways, but each at- 
tempt was ineffectual. The fight was resumed with re- 
newed vigor February 18, 1907, and has.continued unin- 
terruptedly during the intervening eleven months, re- 
sulting at last in a decisive victory as indicated above. 

Early last year the LLumbermen’s Exchange, through 
its executive committee, protested again against the 
action of the railroads in allowing Memphis to enjoy 
certain reconsignment privileges which were not accorded 
St. Louis. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
remember that the dealers here held meeting after meet- 
ing with the railroads, only to be put off, first with one 
excuse and then another, until at last the railroads 
openly refused to listen further to the lumbermen and 
declined to interfere with the Memphis reconsignment 
privilege, on the grounds that Memphis was entitled to 
certain privileges that St. Louis was not on account of 
the latter’s geographical position ete. This left the 
lumbermen here with but one hope—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. When the lumbermen found that it 
would cost from $3,000 to $5,000 to present the matter 
in the form of a protest before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission they were compelled to abandon their 
fight temporarily, particularly as there was not much 
hope of obtaining action by the commission for a year 
or more. 

Happily the lumbermen, through the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, the local hardwood organization, appealed 
to the Business Men’s League, of which the exchange is 
a constituent organization. P. W. Coyle, freight com- 
missioner of the league, took hold of the project and 
soon discovered one loophole by which the reconsign- 
ment matter might be passed upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission without delay and without the 
expenditure of money by the lumbermen. Mr. Coyle 
presented the question of the legality of the reconsign- 
ment practice to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
merely as a point of information and obtained a speedy 
response favorable to the lumbermen which has re- 
sulted in the abolition of reconsigning cars at Memphis 
—a bloodless victory, entailing no further expense than 
the price of a few postage stamps. In consequence 
there is much rejoicing among the lumbermen of St. 
Louis and not unlikely much discontent at Memphis. 

The shippers at Memphis have profited much in past 
years by means of this reconsignment privilege and this 
has been a stumbling block to St. Louis shippers. Much 
trade that ordinarily would have come to this city has 
gone to Memphis as a direct result of the reconsign- 
ment privilege. It has in reality cost St. Louis a pretty 
penny all told.: Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the men who have led this gallant fight against the 
railroads. One of the prime leaders in the movement 
was Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, who took up the cudgels last February and worked 
unceasingly to get the matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Lumbermen’s Exchange gave 
able support to its executive committee and last but not 
least came the effective work of the traffic bureau of the 
Business Men’s League. 

Under date of October 18, 1907, Commissioner Coyle 
addressed a letter to Chairman Knapp, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in substance as follows: 


An effort is being made by lumbermen, members of this 
bureau, to have established here reconsigning privileges the 
same as are now in effect at Memphis, Tenn., as outlined in 
Illinois Central tariff No. A-3900, I. C. C. No. 1475, issued 
April 18, 1902. 

A special committee of the lumbermen having the subject 
in hand have had numerous conferences with the railroads 
interested in this ruling and negotiations are still pending. 
By reference, however, to your circular No. 3, tariff depart- 
ment, issued October 9, 1907, the question arises as to 
whether, if the practice itself is legal, the tariff covering the 
reconsigning is not in violation of your ruling—perhaps not 
in violation of the specific terms of your ruling but, as we 
interpret it, a violation of the spirit. We refer particularly 
to this clause of your ruling: 

“Whatever rule is adopted, it must be so worded as to 
make the es of the rates affirmative, plain, definite 
and unqualified.” 

The rule contained in the tariff to which reference is made 
so qualifies the rates that they may be applied thereunder as 
to bring the tariff, we believe, clearly within the terms of 
your ruling. 

To illustrate our point as to the indefinite or qualified 
rates that might be applied by the use of this tariff we would 
respectfully call your attention to the memorandum herewith. 

is we are very desirous of having the same privilege ex- 
tended to the shippers of lumber through this gateway as 
is enjoves by shippers using the Memphis ‘route, we would 
greatly appreciate a ruling from you as to the legality of the 


tariff in question. 


The memoranda referred to recited in part the fol 
lowing : 


We are unable to determine if the rates named are thx 
same as those which were in effect April 1, 1897, under the 
provisions contained in I. C. R. R. tariff A-3900, I. C. C. 
1475, issued April 18, 1902. The rates in effect April 1, 
1897, are the basis upon which the shrinkages of the rates 
from Memphis are predicated. 

Assuming that the rates are the same, then the dealer at 
Memphis may reconsign a carload of lumber having moved 
into Memphis from Sardis, Miss., at a 6-cent rate, to St. 
Louis at 8 cents per hundred, which will make a through 
rate of 14 cents per hundred vs. the regularly published 
rate of 15 cents per hundred. 

Under the provisions contained in the aforementioned 
tariff the through rate is the minimum rate. It must there- 
fore follow that the dealer in Memphis, having unloaded the 
lumber originating at Sardis, Miss., and desiring to reship 
same to St. Louis, would not surrender billing from Sardis 
but would substitute tonnage from Belzona, Miss., or from 
such other points which would permit the maximum shrink- 
age of 4 cents, What is true with reference to shipments 
to St. Louis is equally true to other points. To illustrate: 
Car 12,500 is shipped from Sardis to Memphis at a 6-cent 
rate and unloaded at destination. Car 25,000 is shipped 
from Newport, Ark., at 9 cents per hundred and sold for 
local consumption. In due time the dealer at Memphis de- 
sires to ship a carload of lumber to Omaha. The lumber 
originating at Sardis, Miss., is loaded into a car and instead 
of using the billing for the lumber from Sardis, which 
would necessitate the application of a balance of 17 cents 
from Memphis to Omaha in order to maintain the published 
through rate, billing from Newport, Ark., may be substi- 
tuted and a 13-cent rate obtained from Memphis to Omaha, 
establishing a total through rate from Sardis to Omaha of 
19 cents vs. the published through rate of 13 cents. 

The rate from Sardis to St. Louis is 15 cents and from 
Newport to St. Louis 13 cents. The rate from St. Louis to 
Omaha is 10 cents per 100, making a through rate when 
reshipped from St. Louis of 25 cents from Sardis and 23 
cents from Newport. Comparison: Sardis to Omaha, 23 
cents; Sardis to Omaha reshipped from Memphis, 19 cents; 
Sardis to Omaha reshipped from St. Louis, 25 cents. Dif- 
ference in favor of Memphis as against shipper at point of 
origin, 4 cents. Difference in favor of Memphis as against 
dealer at St. Louis, 6 cents. 


November 27 Mr. Coyle received from Commissioner 
EK, E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a letter signifying that the commission, after having ex- 
amined it, did not consider the Illinois Central tariff 
quoted as proper, saying that ‘‘if one like it were issued 
now it would not be recognized as lawful’’; that it 
does not clearly state origin and destination between 
which shipments must move in order to be entitled to 
the privilege; that it does not state clearly or definitely 
the rates that will apply to the shipments; that it is 
based upon certain rates that obtained in 1897 and its 
application is obscure; that ‘‘it seems easily possible 
under it for dealers to shift or substitute inbound bill- 
ing in such way as to manipulate or get around specific 
rates, especially as to inbound billing on lumber con- 
sumed at Memphis. The specific rate from point of 
origin to destination is the lawful rate;’’ that the com- 
mission is calling upon the Illinois Central road to with- 
draw or reissue the tariff in proper form. 

December 18 Mr, Coyle wrote Chairman Frazer, of the 
eastbound freight committee, advising him of the pur- 
port of the letter from Commissioner Clark. Mr. Coyle 
concluded his letter to Mr. Frazer as follows: 

In view of all this may we respectfully ask if your com- 
mittee has or will pursue the question to ‘the extent of 
determining whether the Illinois Central has revised its 
issue or in what manner the privilege granted to the Mem- 
phis shippers is now covered by tariff? 

As soon as the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ceived a reply from the Illinois Central railroad regard- 
ing its tariffs the commission ruled the reconsignment 
—— to be illegal and ordered it stopped, as related 
above. 





ST. LOUIS HARDWOOD NEWS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21—The most encouraging fea- 
ture of the local hardwood situation lies in the fact that 
dealers all seem to be pulling together in the matter of 
prices. It has been an unwritten law among local hard- 
wood dealers -to keep the prices up to a fair standard. 
The shippers have repeatedly resisted strong temptations 
to break over this policy for the sake of moving stock, 
but the St. Louis trade has stood pat on a fair price 
standard all through the depression. 

An informal meeting of hardwood dealers was held 
today to discuss the situation. Those present were A. J. 
Lang, Leo Buder, W. W. Dings and G. W. Allport. The 
gentlemen compared notes to see how much of a differ- 
ence might exist in the range of prices. It was found 
that there was scarcely 50 cents difference on any item. 
The gentlemen talked the situation over and agreed that 
prices should be rigidly maintained. This will be done 
even if it is necessary to keep the mills closed down to 
prevent further production of lumber. 

Some dealers say they are getting no business at all 
but others insist that conditions are gradually improv- 
ing. W. W. Dings, of the Garetson, Greason Lumber 
Company, put in four days in Chicago and only booked 
a few cars. Collections, he says, are better. W. E. 
Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, said that his traveling men were getting scarcely 
any business. George Luehrmann, of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, whose _ busi- 
ness last year was way ahead of the preceding year, and 
who has always been able to give an optimistic report, 
complains of a dull trade this month. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will move 
from its old quarters in the Security building to new 
rooms in the Lumbermen’s building March 1. This is 
pursuant to a recently adopted resolution to affiliate 
headquarters with those of the Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
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ciation and the newly organized Lumbermen’s Club. 
‘he three headquarters will occupy adjoining rooms in 
he new building. ; 

Paul J. Davidson, formerly secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, who resigned that position to become 
ssistant manager of the lumber department of the 


Ozark Lumber & Cooperage Company, has resigned, his 


resignation to take effect February 1. He will be suc- 
eeded by A. W. Sumner, who was formerly connected 
in a selling capacity with the Massergale Lumber Com- 
any. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson, Greason Hardwood 
Company, left Sunday night for a selling trip through 
the northwest. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
returned Saturday night from a northern selling trip 
and left the next day on a week’s trip east. 

W. J. Pate, of Goswell, Ark., was a St. Louis visitor 
this week. 

Theodore M. Plummer, formerly secretary of the 
Plummer Lumber Company, has gone to Brownsville, 
Tex., where he is interested in a large irrigation enter- 
prise and where he also owns a farm. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, reports business dragging, but is hopeful of an 
early change for the better. 

H. F. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says the lumber business is quiet, but he expects 
a satisfactory resumption of trade soon. 

Edward S. Little, of the Little Lumber Company, says 
his business has been fairly good all this month. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Realizing that no question 
before the lumber shippers is of more importance than 
the cancelation practice, the arbitration committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club will have a meeting January 25 to 
take some action on the resolution presented at the last 
meeting of the club by T. C. Whitmarsh to do away with 
the practice of canceling orders by making an agreement 
to buy a binding contract. The action of this commit- 
tee will be referred to the club for consideration at its 
next meeting, February. Julius Seidel is chairman of 
the arbitration committee. 

The cancelation matter will receive attention at the 
meeting of the Southeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Kansas City next week. J. A. Freeman, as 
representative of the manufacturers’ association, will be 
present by invitation and will talk on the-evil of can- 
celing orders for lumber. Mr. Freeman is eminently 
fitted to discuss the subject. He holds that it is a 
grievous wrong for one man to buy a bill of another 
and cancel the order promiscuously. But he holds that 
the shipper is to be equally censured for refusing to 
ship on orders on a rising market. The whole subject 
is one of vital importance, for it has been generally 
admitted that the practice of cancelation is largely 
responsible for the lumbermen’s troubles recently. 

A big delegation of retailers from this city will go 
to Kansas City to attend the meeting next week of the 
Southeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Cancela- 
tion will also be taken up at the meeting of the Yel- 
iow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New Orleans 
this week. With all this anticancelation legislation it is 
evident that the evil is soon to be remedied. 





CHANGES HIS MIND ABOUT CANCELING. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—A little over a year ago 
. large buyer placed with a St. Louis hardwood shipper 
an order for 100,000 feet of hardwood to be delivered 
luring the year as needed. Six months after the order 
was placed the price ef that particular item of hard- 
vood advanced $5 a thousand. The customer did not 
show the price had advanced and the shipper did not 
tell him of the fact but went right ahead shipping the 
order at the contract price. Later in the year the price 
of that particular wood advanced $8. Shortly after- 
ward the panic hit the market and the price went back 
$5 The customer, on the grounds of a dull trade, 
financial stringency and a lot of good reasons, asked that 
the balance of the contract, something like 40,000 feet, 
he canceled. 

Instead of accepting the cancelation the shipper went 
to the customer and laid the whole facts of the case be- 
fore him, telling him first how he had gone right on 
shipping him lumber at contract price long after the 
price had advanced .$5. The shipper explained the in- 
justice of canceling the balance of an order on a falling 
market and showed how the market had gone off at the 
time the order for cancelation was received. The cus- 
tomer, contrary to the usual custom, took the shipper’s 
view of the case and came back with a proposition to 
the shipper to pay him the difference in the market 
price if the order could be canceled. The shipper ac- 
commodated his customer, as he could dispose of the 
stock elsewhere, and pocketed hig customer’s check for 
the full amount of the difference in the market price. 





MOUND CITY TRADE TOPICS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—Yellow pine headquarters 
are deserted this week, all members of the association 
being in New Orleans. The pine market has shown 
some improvement this week, but apparently in spots 
only. Some of the dealers say they can see no bet- 
terment in the condition but others report consider- 
able improvement. It is safe to say that as a whole 
inquiries have appeared in stronger volume this week 
and there have been several good sized orders booked 
The price tone is slightly improved. 

Receipts by river for twenty days this month were 
8,000 feet. There were no river receipts for a corre- 
sponding: period last year. 






Receipts by rail for twenty days this month were 
4,824 cars. Receipts for a corresponding period last 
year were 5,412 cars, or 588 more cars in 1907 than 
1908. 

Shipments hy rail for twenty days this month were 
3,887 cars, against 3,630 cars for a corresponding period 
last year, or 257 more cars this year than last. 

There were ‘no river shipments either this year or 
last at this season. 

Reports of the city’s record for 1907 were made at 
the annual meeting of the business men’s league last 
night. The league takes full credit for abolishing the 
bridge arbitrary and securing another (McKinley) 
bridge across the Mississippi. A tow boat and steel 
barge line is favored as a means of regulating railroad 
freight to St. Louis from its trade territory, in the 
southwest. It was stated authoritatively that work on 
the new quarter million dollar coliseum would begin 
this spring. 

The stockholders of the Hall & Brown Woodworking 
Machinery Company elected the following officers at 
their annual meeting today: Directors—Charles 5S. 
Brown, J. F. Judd and William Woltering. Charles 8. 
Brown was chosen president, J. F. Judd vice president 
and William Woltering secretary. 

The stockholders of the Fidel Ganahl Lumber Com- 
pany held their annual meeting Monday evening at 
the office of the company, 3323 South Broadway, and 
elected the following directors and officers for the en- 
suing year: Directors—John G. Ganahl, Frederick A. 
Gerber and Nicholas La Brun. John G. Ganahl was 
chosen president. Frederick A. Gerber vice president 
and Nicholas Le Brun secretary. 

The stockholders of the Evens & Howard Fire Brick 
Company held their annual meeting yesterday at the 
office of the company, 920 Market street, and elected 
the following directors and officers for the ensuing 
year: Directors—C. D. Gregg, Andrew Stroule, Fred- 
erick Vierling, Warren L. Clark and Isaac H. Orr. The 
officers chosen are: C. D. Gregg, president; Andrew 
Stroule, vice president; George W. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer. 





FROM THE LAND OF THE AZTECS. 

Mexico Crry, Mex., Jan. 16.—The Mexican govern- 

ment is considering plans for the protection and per- 
petuation of the native forests of this country. Unlike 
the United States, the forest parts of Mexico remain in 
their primitive state, except in a few localities where 
lumber operations are being conducted. No forest sur- 
vey of the country has ever been made. It is known, 
however, that vast tracts of public lands, situated in 
the Sierra Madre region, are covered with pine, oak and 
other kinds of timber of large growth, and that in addi- 
tion to these government holdings are many million acres 
of fine timber lands, which are owned by companies and 
individuals. The prospects of an early development on 
a large seale of the lumber industry in Mexico is lead- 
ing the government to take steps to prevent a reckless 
and ruthless destruction of the forests. American in- 
vestors own many million acres of pine and hardwood 
timber lands in this country and additions are being 
made to these foreign holdings every day. Hardly a 
tract of timber in Mexico is not either owned outright 
by Americans or under option to be sold to enterprising 
and energetic men of the neighboring republic. It is 
stated that the concerns already operating in lumber in 
Mexico are removing the forest trees on scientific prin- 
ciples with the view of perpetuating the forests. This is 
particularly true of W. C. Greene, of New York, and 
associates who are ‘cutting timber. upon their 2,500,000 
acres in the western part of Chihuahua. Many Amer- 
icans who have acquired timber land holdings in Mexico 
are preparing to install mills and to engage in the 
lumber industry on a large scale. By adopting rules to 
govern the cutting of the timber the government will be 
in position to protect the forests almost from the be- 
ginning of the development of the industry. 
* Many Wisconsin men, headed by H. B. Nichols, of 
Fond du Lae, have organized the San Felipe Lumber 
Company for the purpose of conducting extensive lum- 
ber operations in Mexico. They own a large tract of 
timber land, situated near Tehuacan, Puebla. They 
have ordered the machinery for two mills, each with 
a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber, which they 
will erect upon the tract. R. J. Swayze is general man- 
ager of the company. He says that it is conservatively 
estimated that the tract will cut 600,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 14,000,000 railroad ties and 2,000,000 cords of 
firewood. A narrow gage railroad will be built to con- 
nect the timber tract with the nearest shipping point. 
A wagon road is being constructed to provide a way 
for hauling in the machinery. It will be several months 
before the mills and railway are completed so that the 
manufacturing of lumber can be started. The company 
will also erect a factory for manufacturing rough fur- 
niture. The timber is oak and pine. Arrangements 
have been made for disposing of the white oak in the 
United States. 

The Casas Grandes Lumber Company, composed of 
Cincinnati (Ohio) men, has begun the survey for its 
proposed railroad, which is to run from Nueva Casas 
Grandes to its timber tract of 180,000 acres, situated 
in Chihuahua. This railroad will be broad gage and 
sixty-five miles long. . The construction of a 10-mile 
flume will also soon be begun. The company is pre- 
paring to erect saw mills upon the timber tract and to 
install a planer and finishing mill at El Paso, Tex. 

The Cargill Lumber Company, of Arkansas, has ac- 
quired large holdings of timber lands along the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient railroad, west of Minaca, but has 
taken no steps to establish mills. Other American in- 
terests have bought practically all the remaining timber 
tracts of that region. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier, 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F. H. KLMORE, Asst, Cashier. 
Wo. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTEKY, Asst. Cashier, 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J. RK. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 





THE - 
CONTINENTAL) pepocits 
NATIGNAL 1 $65 000,000 


BANK 
OF 
CHICAGO 


Capital and 
Surplus 


$6,000, 000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERTJ.EARLING WM.C.SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HiBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 
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SS EANTIN 
Samia 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $375,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 


L. A. GODDARD, Pres't. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres’t 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t. Cashier, 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t. Cashier. 
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EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Capital $750,000. Surplus $500.000. 
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Save Your Money ° 











By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK == 
and July. 
. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 





Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1.02 Great Northern Bidg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY, 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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Bankers 
And Lumbermens 
Bank 


Corner Second and Stark Sts. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Capital Stock, $250,000.00 





Among the lumbermen who are stock- 
holders are the following: 


JOHN W. BLODGETT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARTHUR HILL, Saginaw, Mich. 

W. W. MITCHELL, Cadillac, Mich. 
E. N. SALLING, Manistee, Mich. 

G. W. EARLE, Hermansville, Mich. 
G. K. WENTWORTH, Chicago, Il. 
A. W. COOK, Brookville, Pa. 

W. H. WHITE, Boyne City, Mich. 

J. WENTWORTH, Bay City, Mich. 
N. P. WHEELER, Endeavor, Pa. 

G. F. WATSON, Tionesta, Pa. 

W. B. MERSEREALU, Portville, N. Y. 
L. J. WENTWORTH, Portland, Ore. 
W. E. WHEELER, Portville, N.Y. 
J. E. WHEELER, Portland, Ore. 

c. C. BARKER, Portland, Ore. 

J. H. COOK, Portland, Ore. 

E. 8S. COLLINS, Ostrander, Wash. 
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Francis X. Campbell, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
AUDITOR AND 
SYSTEM DEVISOR 


504 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Regular and Special Audits for Corpcrations, Firms 
and Individuals, by experienced Auditors. I also devise and 
install Money-Saving Systems of keeping Accounts. 


TERMS REASONABLE. 
INTERVIEWS OR CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


























( Splendid Opportunities Along the M. K. & T. ry. ) 
Throughout the Southwest. 


Many of the largest and most progressive towns are very 
much interested in establishing cotton mills, canning factor- 
ies, wood-working and cement plants, machine shops, etc. 
Commercial clubs are in position to offer both moral and finan- 
cial support to those interested. Building sites, in many 
cases, will be given free to the larger plants and the business 
men are willing to take stock in such enterprises. 

To those interested in the fruit and truck industry there 
are the best of opportunities. The profit now being derived 
from these crops throughout the southwest is marvelous. 
There are hundreds of acres of vacant land well adapted to 
fruit and truck produce, that can be bought at reasonable 
prices. 

For further and more detailed information, address, 


T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Agent, 
M. K. & T. R’Y. 


Linz Building, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 














THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Inquiries from the south- 
west are not as heavy as a week or two ago, but this 
may be accounted for by the fact that hundreds of the 
dealers will be in Kansas City next week and they will 
prefer to make their inquiries for needed stock per- 
sonally. Several of the leading yellow pine manufac- 
turers are in New Orleans attending the convention of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and some 
of the wholesalers left last night for Omaha to attend 
the annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

The Good Fellowship Club, an organization of the 
employees in Kansas City of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, held a meeting last week in the parlors of 
the Independence Boulevard Christian Chureh. This 
was one of the regular meetings of the club. Eighty- 
six people were in attendance, of whom sixty-five were 
employees of the company and the others were members 
of the families and near friends. The club has a catchy 
motto, which was much in evidence during the evening 
as it was made the subject of several good speeches. The 
motto is as follows: 

Work, Don’t Wait! 
Laugh, Don’t Weep! 
Boost, Don’t Knock! 

This motto is seen about the offices of the company 
and the visitor to this great company’s workshop is 
impressed with the fact that the members of the club 
live up to its sentiment. 

B. P. Finley, chief attorney of the company, gave a 
short address on the first line of the motto. Miss Anna 
C. Gilday took for the subject of another address, 
‘‘Laugh, Don’t Weep!’’ Hughes Bryant spoke briefly 
on ‘*Boost, Don’t Knock!’’ 

Another pleasant feature of the evening was an ad- 
dress on the juvenile court by Judge McCune, of the 
Kansas City juvenile court. R. A. Long also made a 
brief address and a banquet was a part of the evening’s 
program. Pardon C. Rickey, chief auditor of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, is president of the club. 

U. S. Epperson, attorney and manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriting Alliance, is attending the lumber 
conventions in New Orleans this week. 

W. F. Ingham, president of the Ingham Lumber Com- 
pany; M. G. West, of the Stevenson-West Lumber Com- 
pany, and Rodney Brown, of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Company, are all at the mills in the south this week. 
Mr. Brown will attend the convention at New Orleans 
for a day or two. 

C. J. Flack, local manager of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, is in Omaha this week attending the 
Nebraska convention. Mr. Flack exhibited’ views show- 
ing the manufacture of redwood. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 22.—In order to demonstrate 
that ships can ply the Neches river to Beaumont and to 
afford a concrete, example of what it means to this city 
to have ocean going vessels making Beaumont a stopping 
place the Keith Lumber Company and ,the Beaumont 
Lumber Company have arranged with the Mexican-Amer- 
ican Steamship Company to bring one of its vessels to 
this city on or about Frebruary 8, anchoring it off the 
foot of Pearl street and holding a public reception 
aboard it. It is the intention to make the occasion a 
great day in Beaumont and the surrounding country 
will be liberally advertised. Officials of the Mexican- 
American company will be here for the occasion. The 
vessel to be brought plies between New Orleans, Port 
Arthur and Galveston and the Mexican ports of Tampico 
and Vera Cruz. It will arouse interest in the effort to 
have the government make another appropriation for 
the deepening of the channel to be finished this month 
to twenty-five feet or more. 

President Ben 8. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, and President J. Frank Keith, of the Keith 
Lumber Company, have arranged to send the first barge 
load of lumber through the channel when it is com- 
pleted. The barge will be loaded at the Keith mill north 
of this city, towed through the channel to Port Arthur 
and the lumber loaded aboard a vessel of the Mexican- 
American Steamship Company for export to Vera Cruz. 
About 200,000 feet of lumber will be loaded on the 
barge. The people of Beaumont, Orange and Port 
Arthur will jointly celebrate the completion of the canal 
January 27. 

That the lumber situation, so far as the interests of 
Beaumont are concerned, has improved was evidenced 
last week by the putting in operation of the plant of the 
Beaumont Sawmill Company, south of this city, and the 
plant of the Sabine Tram Company at Deweyville. Both 
these plants had been shut down for some time. The 
Beaumont Sawmill Company has been receiving millions 
of feet of lumber daily of late, which was transported 
down the Neches from points in Angelina county and 
even farther north. Of more than 4,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber anchored in front of this city last week the Beau- 
mont Sawmill Company bought over half. 

The Sabine Tram Company’s plant at Juanita, La., 
will remain closed indefinitely, the management not car- 
ing to open it until improvement in the business situa- 
tion throughout the country as well as in the lumber 
market occurs. The plant of the Nona Mills Company, 
at Odelia, is still closed, but the plant at Leesville, La., 





is running regularly. 





IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION AT BEAUMONT. 


PP PPP PPPPPLLPPS 
| Shown that Ocean Steamships Can Take Cargoes at the Texas City—Lumbermen Cheerful 
Concerning Prospects— Personal Notes from the Missouri-Kansas District. 





Lumber manufacturers of this city have been too 
deeply engrossed in railroad affairs for the last week 
to pay much attention to their own business. A hear- 
ing was in progress at Austin before the state railroad 
commission regarding a proposition to reduce the pas- 
senger fares in Texas from 3 cents a mile to 2% cents 
a mile. Local lumber manufacturers lent their efforts 
on behalf of the railroads in opposition to the movement 
to reduce the fares and the fact that the commission 
ordered the old rate to stand is partly due to the in- 
fluence of the lumbermen of Beaumont. Personal letters 
to the commission were sent by each of the lumber manu- 
facturers of this city and every feature of the ground 
was covered by each of them. 

Sam Park, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, left for Chicago early in the week to look after 
some private business affairs. He expects to attend the 
annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, January 21 and 22, but if unable to attend his 
company will be represented by E. Gordon King, the 
general sales agent. 

Ben 8S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, and J. Frank Keith, president of the Keith 
Lumber Company, will leave Monday night for New 
Orleans to attend the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. It is also expected that 
John N. Gilbert, of the Nona Mills Company, and C. E. 
Walden, of the Sabine Tram Company, will attend. 
Others are talking of going. 

President Hal W. Aldridge, of the Aldridge Lumber 
Company, was a visitor from Aldridge during the week 
and brought with him the cheering information that all 
the grade work on the Burr’s Ferry, Browndell & Chester 
railroad had been finished, as well as all the bridges, with 
the exception of a steel bridge to be erected across the 
Angelina river. It is expected that the steel laying will 
be finished soon. When the bridge across the Angelina 
river is finished it will be possible to operate the road 
between Rockland, on the Texas & New Orleans railroad, 
and Browndell on the Santa Fe. The road is to be ex- 
tended to Burkeville, a distance of twenty-eight miles, 
before the end of the year. It is the property of John 
H. Kirby and is being constructed with a view to its be- 
coming an important part of some big railroad system. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 22.—With the third week of the 
new year has come a more cheerful feeling among lum- 
ber manufacturers in this particular section and while 
no two of them look at matters in just the same light 
all feel much better over the outlook for the lumber 
trade. For the last fortnight sales managers have been 
busy figuring up specifications and making quotations 
on the great mass of inquiries that have been coming in 
in every mail and for every conceivable kind of material. 
The majority of these inquiries are on specifications that 
run up into the hundreds of thousands and millions of 
feet and while few of them have yet developed into 
orders the fact that inquiries are being made for these 
large amounts is taken as a good omen. It is thought 
that buyers are feeling the pulse of the market and 
when convinced that the turn of the tide has actually 
come and prices are beginning to ascend many orders 
will be placed. 

The Talbot-Duhig Lumber Company, which is building 
a mill at Lemonville, expects to have the plant com- 
pleted and ready for operations early in February. This 
company bought the plant of the Lemon Lumber Com- 
pany and operated it steadily until the recent depres- 
sion set in, since which time it has devoted its time to 
the construction of the mill, which will be modern and 
complete in every respect. 

The two mills at Orange of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company haye been operating steadily with the 
exception of a week just after Christmas, but all the 
other saw mill plants have been shut down since early 
in November. 

B. W. Turnbow, formerly connected with the Parmin- 
ter Lumber Company, at Beaumont, but who is prepar- 
ing to open a yard on his own account, was in Orange 
during the last week figuring with local manufacturers 
on his opening stock. 

A visitor to the lumber manufacturers of this city 
during the week was W. E. Martin, «a lumber broker 
of Omaha, Neb., who stopped off at Orange while mak- 
ing a tour of the yellow pine district sizing up the 
situation and getting a line on stocks. 

KE. H. Pope, who will have charge of the branch office 
of the Miller-Link Lymber Company at Houston after 
February 1, was here during the week going over mat- 
ters with the head office. 

The recently published statement that the Miller- 
Link Lumber Company, of this city, has opened an 
office in Houston through which the general yard 
stock of the company is to be handled, the export busi- 
ness to be handled through the main office was without 
foundation. The Houston office of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Company is a branch office established largely 
for the purpose of securing timber and tie logs. It 
does not have exclusive charge of any sale of the com- 
pany’s output. The principal sales office for all its 
material will still be in this city as it has been in 
the past. While the company is too well known and 
too well established to be in any way disturbed by 
the assertion formerly made in error, this statement 


is made that there may be no misapprehension as to 
the real facts. 
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. EXPORT BUSINESS QUIET AT THE CRESCENT CITY. 





Numerous Conventions Bring Many Prominent Lumbermen to New Orleans — Conditions 
Relative to Switching Charges Improved—Southern Box Makers Aroused. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 21.—The improved demand 
noted last week has possibly a little more than held its 
wn but progress toward restoration to normal condi- 
iions.is disappointingly slow. The, volume of exports 
‘rom New Orleans has increased a little, despite the gen- 
eral reports that the European market is stagnating. 
‘he present movement does not, of course, serve as a 
criterion of present demand across the seas. : 

Reports from the yellow pine field continue conflict- 
ing, but out of the clash of opinions and the range from 
optimism to pessimism it is clear that the present mar- 
ket could not be termed, even by a wide stretch of imag- 
ination, satisfactory. Demand is irregular. The big 
buyers are generally reported to be holding aloof and 
the market is still deprived of the strong support which 
« firmer price quotation would afford it. The curtail- 
ment for January will be heavy, though not so great as 
that for September. ; ; 

In eypress business is called quiet but the. improve- 
ment reported last week has probably been maintained. 
Local newspapers contain occasional announcements that 
a cypress mill here or there has resumed, but investiga- 
tion usually develops the fact that the resumption was 
solely for the purpose of sawing logs on the ramps or 
in the ponds and that the manufacturer contemplates 
closing down again as soon as this material has been 
cleared away. The estimate of curtailment for Janu- 
ary, as published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, may be permitted to stand, with the amendment 
that, from present appearances, general resumption will 
le postponed until the middle, or possibly the end, of 
February. 

The sixteenth section school land matter may eventu- 
ally become a burning issue in Louisiana if the move- 
ment launched in West Baton Rouge parish last week 
should gain favor. On Thursday last the school board 
of that parish adopted a resolution requesting the parish 
representative in the legislature to make an effort so to 
amend the law relative to sixteenth sections as to permit 
the sale of timber on these lands. It was the sense 
of the board that the sale of the timber upon the six- 
tenth sections in its own parish would be beneficial to 
all concerned. 

The annual election of the Roseland Veneer & Package 
Company, of Roseland, La., was held last week, with 
the following result: D. C. Wagnalls, president; R. A. 
Kent, vice president; H. B. Woodeock, secretary and 
treasurer; J. W. Brooks, superintendent. The officers, 
with the following, constitute the board of directors: 
kx. R. Palmer, C. E. Palmer and Fred Egers. The com- 
pany’s affairs were reported in good shape, with many 
outside orders booked. 

The permanent exposition feature of the local Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange is now on a very satis- 
factory financial footing, twenty-two out of a possible 
forty-one exhibit booths have been leased under con- 
tracts, assuring an annual revenue from this department 
of $3,500. A number of new members have been ad- 
mitted and the exchange is now working hard to in- 
crease the total membership to 200. 

The New Orleans wholesale furniture manufacturers 
cave a subseription dinner at Hotel Bush last week, this 
being the first function of the kind ever arranged by 
the local furniture manufacturers. It was largely at- 
tended. During the informal talks it was brought out 
that the output of the New Orleans furniture, spring 
and mattress factories ten years ago amounted to $150,- 
000 annually, whereas it had climbed up last year to 
$1,700,000, a clear gain in wages paid by these indus- 
tries to their workmen of $500,000. 

Governor Blanchard, of Louisiana, went to Shreveport 
last Saturday to join a party of prominent lumbermen 
on a trip to Vernon parish to inspect the saw mills and 
properties of the Gulf Lumber Company. The party 
was headed by S. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis, president 
of the company, and former Governor David R. Francis, 
ot Missouri, the latter being an intimate friend of the 
Louisiana executive. 

The Publie Belt Commission, at a meeting last Thurs- 
day night, adopted rules and regulations governing the 
operation of the New Orleans public belt line, including 
the delivery and transfer of cars from and to other rail- 
roads. The switching charges for all loaded cars over 
the belt tracks, either to or from the interchange and 
from’ point to point on the tracks, will be $2 a car. 
Empties will be handled without charge, except where 
they are taken on or off the belt by instructions of the 
railroads tendering the cars, in which case the regular 
$2 charge will be made. It was reported that switches 
had been installed at all the public wharves and that 
a good portion of the second main line track is available 
for switching purposes. A date for the actual begin- 
ning of operations will be fixed as early as possible by 
the executive and finance committees. Three engines are 
available for immediate use. The public belt line will, 
it is believed, greatly facilitate the handling and switch- 
ing of cars from point to point on the river front and 
around the manufacturing sections of the city: 

Exports for the week: 

Steamship Dongola, Glasgow—616 packages handles, 729 
packages hickory squares, 106 sacks shuttle blocks, 52,447 
oak staves, 26,460 pieces and packages hickory lumber, 9,895 
pieces pine lumber, 6,530 pieces gum lumber, 5,654 pieces 
poplar lumber, 18,854 pieces oak lumber, pois eee cot- 


tonwood lumber, 204 ash logs, 86 hickory logs, 9 persim- 
mon logs, 8,084 staves. 


Steamship Haddon Hall, Rotterdam—162,700 oak staves, 
140,200 cottonwood staves, 286 pieces hewn timber, 342 
poplar logs, 246 ash logs, 1,488 dogwood logs, 124,920 pieces 
oak lumber, 100,015 pieces gum lumber, 110,200 pieces pine 
lumber, 400 cases pencil slats, 12 magnolia logs, 28 oak logs. 

Steamship Bellena, Antwerp—56,000 oak staves, 6,935 
pieces oak lumber, 1,355 pieces cottonwood lumber, 13 ash 
logs, 1,046 bundles oak lumber, 3,230 pieces gum lumber, 
232 bundles gum lumber, 28 logs. 

Steamship Miguel M. Pinilos, Barcelona—1,885 pieces gum 
lumber, 751 pieces poplar lumber, 41 pieces oak lumber, 221 
bundles oak lumber, 56 ash logs, 12 poplar logs, 61,069 
staves. 

Steamship El Dia, New York—236,250 feet lumber. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—9,110 
bundles box shooks, 24 — creosoted piling, 1,979 bundles 
= staves, 1,660 bundles gum headings, 1,142 pieces pine 
umber. 

Steamship Moncenisio, Marseilles—965 pieces gum lumber, 
905 pieces dogwood lumber. 

Steamship Rosina, Ceiba—-193 pieces creosoted piling. 

Steamship Berwind, Porto Rico—2,600 bundles box ma- 
terial, 28 pieces lumber, 1,650 pieces pine lumber, 628 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Northsand, Veile and Copenhagen—6,728 pieces 
oak lumber, 2,980 pieces walnut lumber, 10 poplar logs. 

Dea Chalmette, Havana—186 bundles crate mate- 
ria 


Steamship Alerandrian, Liverpool—14,400 staves, 78 pieces 
‘well timber, 22 oak logs, 35 ash logs, 240 boxes match 

ockKsS, 

Steamship Dictator, Port Limon—2,894 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Barrister, Liverpool—4,486 pieces oak lumber, 
663 bundles oak lumber, 244 bundles elm lumber, 475 pieces 
elm lumber, 130 hickory logs, 15 ash logs, 38 bundles, 5 
crates oars. 

Steamship Harry T. Inge, Colon—6,589 pieces pine lum- 


er. 

Steamship Marina, Bremen—1,245 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Rhodesia, Hamburg—244 poplar logs. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—16,875 feet lumber, 100 
barrels, 36 cases skewers. 

Steamship Ada, Antwerp—34,835 pieces oak lumber, 1,358 
bundles oak lumber, 465 bundles gum lumber, 6,095 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,361 pieces’ pine lumber, 1,411 pieces cotton- 
wood lumber, 392 ash logs. 

Steamship Akaba, Bremen—4,536 pieces oak lumber, 6,185 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 24,150 pieces pine lumber, 3,450 
tank staves, 80 poplar logs, 12 hickory logs, 5 ash logs. 

: ow Europa, Bremen—60C0 staves, 397 bundles oak 
umber. 

Steamship Atlantico, Trieste, Barcelona and Venice—8,595 
oak staves. 

Steamship Horncap, Hamburg—2,206 pieces pine lumber, 
10,360 oak staves, 917 tank staves. 

Steamship Dunster, Hamburg—10,240 pieces walnut lum- 
ber, 3,028 bundles staves, 4,490 pieces pine lumber, 83 hick- 
“— logs, 59 poplar logs, 238 pieces gum lumber, 2,586 tank 
staves. 

Steamship Wayfarer, Liverpool—13,580 pieces gum lumber, 
600 bundles gum lumber, 4,580 pieces oak lumber, 408 
bundles oak lumber, 310 pieces ash lumber, 968 pieces walnut 
lumber, 152 pieces poplar lumber, 249 bundles poplar lum- 
ber, 325 bundles elm lumber, 334 pieces elm lumber, 954 
bundles, 20 crates handles. 

Steamship Sidra,.Bremen—6,095 pieces oak lumber, 206 
pieces cedar timber, 8,025 pieces gum lumber, 350 bundles 
handles, 166 poplar logs, 52 ash logs,.716 cedar logs, 103 
persimmon logs, 64 walnut logs, 2,400 pipe staves. 

Steamship Norheim, Vera Cruz and Tampico—1,200 bun- 
dles box material. 


Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 385,000 feet; shingles, 50,000. 








NEW ORLEANS DECEMBER EXPORTS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 21.—Exports from New Or- 
leans for December were as follows: 


Boards, deals and plank (feet)—Austria, 13,000; Belgium, 
2,000,000; Cuba, 32,000; Costa Rica, 341,000; Denmark, 
381,000; France, 486,000; Germany, 1,813,000: Honduras, 
112,000 :Guatemala, 24,000; Italy, 307,000; Mexico, 692,- 
000; Nicaragua, 77,000; Netherlands, 2,140,000: Panama, 
572,000; Spain, 73,000; United Kingdom, 3,576,000; total, 
12,639,000 feet. 

Timber, logs etc. (value)—Austria, $520; Belgium, $6,636; 
Costa Rica, $3,311: Denmark, $820; France, $13,718: Ger- 
many, $15,780; Honduras, $3,127; Italy, $917; Mexico, 
$11,234; Netherlands, $34,742: Panama, $5,722; United 
Kingdom, $30,575; total, $126,504. 

Staves (pieces)—Austria, 6,160: Belgium, 82.697: France, 
924,282; Germany, 129,614; Italy, 544,158: Mexico, 123,- 
075; Netherlands, 248,847: Portugal, 10,800; Spain, 419,- 
269: United Kingdom, 198,207 : total, 2,687,109. 

All other lumber (value)—Cuba, $9,601; Nicaragua, $38; 
total, $9,639. 

Manufactures of lumber (value)—British Honduras, 
$2,455 ; Costa Rica, $2,448; Cuba, $12,204: France, $16,790; 
Germany, $3.284: Guatemala, $334; Honduras, $1,330: 
Mexico, $6,553: Netherlands, $13,520; Nicaragua, $1,715: 
Panama, $12,332; United Kingdom, $18,933; total, $91,898. 





SOUTHERN BOX MAKERS AROUSED. 

VICKSBURG, Miss., Jan. 20.—That the box manufac- 
turers of the south mean to make their position in the 
lumber world stronger is asserted by several Vicksburg 
men who attended a meeting of about twenty leading 
southern box manufacturers in New Orleans January 18. 
Several prominent northern men came down to get bet- 
ter acquainted with their southern brethren, who were 
representative manufacturers of this section. 

They discussed the advisability of effecting permanent 
organization and alliance with the National Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Nothing definite beyond this 
oceurred, and the future must bring the results desired. 
Competition among southern box manufacturers has 
been keen, and a committee of the National: association 
recently passed through this territory to see if trade 
conditions could be improved. 

J. L. Kimball, one of the wealthiest box manufac- 
turers of Chicago, and A. N. White, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
were the leading spirits in calling the informal confer- 
ence. The men who attended refused to state everything 
that transpired in the executive session. One of them 
said: 

It meant that we intend to look out for ourselves here- 
after in the lumber market of the south and west, and we 
think that the millions of dollars we swing into the market 
will soon show our position in certain matters so plain 


that the milling interests will find it distinctly to their 
advantage to take notice of our reasonable demands regard- 














PACIFIG COAST TIMBER LANDS. 




















| The Oregon  saimontery 


Tract For Sale 


Logging sme scent 











Ti h c west of Postiand, Deal 
(MmDpeT LO. Wess 
For further information, address 
JOIN TE. LAAIK, 
a 702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Timber Lands for Sale 


IN IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 








ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY, Si.ciinaton. 








F. W. MITCHELL & CO. 


Washington. Oregon & Brittish Columbia TIMBER, LANDS 


SHINGLE MILL AND LOGGED OFF LANDS 
SAW MILL PROPERTIES AND FARM LANDS 


LOGGING OPPORTUNITIES | 30 Years Acquaintance on the Pac.Coast 
629-633 Pioneer Building, - SEATTLE. WASH. 




















wove CHOICE TIMBER LANDS 


in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUGAR CO.., Tacoma, Wash. 








New Orleans The Gateway of the yay The Great City of the 
reat South, 
The Largest Cotton, Rice and Sugar Market in the World, 
THE MOST POPLAR WINTER RESORT iN AMERICA 


Continuous Horse Racing. Golf Links, Hunting and Fishing, fort, Health, 
Pleasure. Eleven Theatres 





NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern, Fireproof, First-Class, Accommodating One Thou- 
sand Guests, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric and 
Plain Baths, Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden. 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY & COMPANY, LIMITED., Props. 


material, by quarter inches, for 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 
¥ ture, etc., in board or surface 
BOX ESTIMATOR | "Su Seaton tral 
for contents, decimally ex- | Yames M. Leaver 
pressed at a glance, of cut SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 




















Gillis & Moulton, “*Sifcxdo"*” 


Railroad Ties & Gar Material 


Poets and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 
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arch 


(Noble Fir ) 


A rare, beautiful and most 
valuable wood. Is entirely 
foreign to the Montana Tam- 
arac or Larch. Is creamy in 
color, close grain, takes a 
satiny finish and is the most 
satisfactory timber product of 
the Pacific Coast in bevel 
siding, finish, ceiling and 
flooring. 

Try Larch Siding for a 
trade winner: Stock consists 
of 4°’ & 6’’ No. 1 clear, V. G. 
No. lclear F,G. No. 2&3 
clear mixed. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Sample Larch Siding mailed 
upon request. 


Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., 


Bridal Veil, 
Oregon. 


Manufacturers of Old Growth 
Yellow Fir and Larch lumber 
and Box Shooks. 


‘From Tree to Dealer.” 
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A Larch (Noble Fir) tree photographed 
from our timber. 180 feet to the first limb. 
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Order 
In Advance 


The edition of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America,” by James 
Elliott Defébaugh, is limited to the num- 
ber of advance orders. Consequently, 
those who wish to be certain of secur- 
ing a set of the history, including Vol- 
ume II, now being printed, should enter 
their order at once. ; 

Volume II deals with the old white 
pine, spruce and hemlock territory em- 
braced in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. It treats of the 
beginnings of the industry in this coun- 
try and brings down to date the history 
of a section which largely fixed the lines 
of lumber development for the entire 
country. From both practical and sen- 
timental viewpoints the volume is of 
value and interest. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a vol- 
ume. Four volumes are scheduled to 
complete the work and orders are taken 
for full sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Deirborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ing the grading and price of lumber that the box manufac- 
turers use. 


This seems to indicate that the box manufacturers 
,intend to spring something on the millmen which has 
not yet been determined. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuULFPoRT, Miss., Jan. 18.—A decided improvement is 
noticeable in the lumber situation. Shipments are going 
forward freely and exporters claim that they are getting 
satisfactory prices or they would not ship. The domestic 
trade shows decided signs of improvement. Mills that 
have been closed down are generally resuming opera- 
tions. 

The mills of the Finkbine Lumber Company, Wiggins, 
have opened up after several weeks of idleness, incident 
to repairs and log shortage, and are running night and 
day. The Ten Mile Lumber Company’s mill, Stead- 
man’s mill at Holme’s Spur, the Inda Pine Lumber 
Company’s mill at Inda and J. F. Wilder’s mills at 
Epps, all large mills, have resumed and are putting in 
good time. In some instances the scale of wages has 
been lowered, but the-men understand the situation and 
accept it gladly. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, Moss Point, is 
making many export shipments and has given orders 
for 3,000,000 feet more than its mills will turn out to 
the mills along the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. The 
order is for immediate delivery. Altogether the outlook 
is more cheerful than it has been for some time. 

The exports from this district for the last seven days 
were: 

Bark Lortzing, Kingston, Jamaica, 203,000 feet lumber, 
valued at $5,500; manufactures of lumber, valued $465, by 
S. E. Naylor & Co. 

Schooner Adonis, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 366,000 feet 
lumber, valued $8,073, by N. B. Borden & Co. 

Schooner Delta, Havana, Cuba, 250,000 feet lumber, valued 
$4,544, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Heindal, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1,050,000 feet lumber, 
valued $18,372, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Loveley, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 725,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued at $11,439, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Bark Olive, Calastine, Argentine, 586,000 feet lumber, 
valued $9,663, by W. Denny & Co. 

Schooner Omeya, Kingston, Jamaica, 236,000 feet lumber, 
valued $6,381, by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Steamship Vera Cruz, Mexico, 95,000 feet lumber, valued 
$1,352, by the West India Lumber Company. 

Schooner William T. Donnell, San Juan, Porto Rico, 385,- 
000 feet lumber, valued $7,427, by the L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Company. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Venus, Euphemia, Albara, Delta, Craigronald, 
Insebank and Mars. 

Ships Savon and Maria. 

Brig Due Sovella. 

Schooner Margaret G. Silverstream. 

Barks Rolf, Emelia, Marietta, Alfheim, India, Maranda, 
Britania, Avonia, Due Cugini, Hanger and Pasquale Lauro. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., Jan. 22.—The week’s record has not 
demonstrated that the seeming increase in exports, 
shown in the record of the first ten days of the new 
year, has been maintained. The bulk of the exports 
has gone to Cuba, notwithstanding the poor condition 
of trade with that island. Strikes in Cuba have upset 
business conditions to such an extent that comparatively 
little business is being done when compared with the 
volume of trade with that island that ought to be going 
on at this season of the year. Prices of Cuban schedules 
are low. One schooner cargo and a small shipment of 
a few hundred feet by a Munson line steamer constituted 
the volume. of exports to Havana during the week. 
Schooner cargoes were sent to Cienfuegos and Matanzas 
and a parcel shipment to Santiago. Chances are small 
for improvement in the Cuban trade until the unsettled 
condition of the country caused by the strikes there 
has ceased. 

Jamaica and Porto Rico have become good customers 
of the Gulf coast and several cargoes were sent in that 
direction last week. Two cargoes went from Pascagoula 
to Jamaica during the week, while one from Mobile and 
one from Pascagoula went to Porto Rico. One good 
shipment of sawn timber was sent to England during 
the week, and for the first time in many weeks a full 
cargo was sent from this port for Mexico. 

Exports to the River Plate have not been so active 
during the last few weeks as in the closing weeks of last 
year. No cargo was sent from Mobile for a South 
American port during the last week, but one is noted 
from Pascagoula. Prices of these schedules are low. A 
prominent lumberman said yesterday that he had heard 
of their being accepted as low as $12 a thousand, which 
is little more than the cost of production. 

Among the exports last week were two steamship car- 
goes of cars for the Panama canal construction. The 
British steamship Venus carried to Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
a cargo of 100 metal dump ears, valued at $112,000, 
and the British steamship Gretevale carried to Colon, 
Panama, 178 flat cars, valued at $200,540. 

The record of exports made up by the custom house 
for last year shows an increase of over $5,000,000 in 
value in the exports of last year over those of the pre- 
vious year. James S. Taylor, of the Mobile & Ohio and 
Southern railroads, said that while their lumber exports 
had decreased their cotton exports showed an increase of 
40 percent over those of any previous season. 

F. J. Reming, of. El Paso, Tex., has accepted the posi- 
tion of manager of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany’s store at Moss Point, Miss., and entered upon the 
discharge of his duties last week. He will move his 
family to Moss Point during the next two months. 

The United States dredge boat Charleston, which has 
been dredging on Mobile bar, left during the week for 
Pascagoula, Miss., where it will begin dredging on Horn 
island bar. 

The following vessels were cleared last week by the 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, of Moss Point, Miss.: 











Schooner Lady Shea, with 125,868 superficial feet of 
lumber for Kingston, Jamaica; schooner Delt, with 252,- 
419 feet lumber for Havana; schooner Omegd, with 
277,%26 feet lumber for Kingston, Jamaica; schooner 
Wiliam T. Donnell, with 424,408 feet umber for San 
Juan, Porto Rico. . 

Exports from Mobile for the week ended January 18 
were: 


Ponce, Porto Rico, American schooner Mary B. Judge— 
365,446 superficial feet lumber, $7,306. 

Manchester, German steamship Huphemia—78,227 cubic 
Sia timber, $21,421; 377,871 superficial feet lumber, 
q sila. 

New York, American steamship Rio Grande—1i00,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber. 

Cienfuegos, British schooner Z. M. Roberts—308,307 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $4,539. 

Havana, British schooner Albert D. Mills—530,767 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $6,078; American schooner Josephine— 
11,830 superficial feet dressed lumber, $302. 

Matanzas, British schooner Hieronymus 
ficial feet lumber, $6,942. 

Coatzacoaleos, Mexico, American schooner General Whit- 
ing—-236,523 superficial feet lumber, $5,912. 

Belize, Norwegian steamship Belize—835 superficial feet 
lumber, $41. 

Havana, Norwegian steamship Times—1,224 superficial 
feet lumber, $51. 

Santiago, Norwegian steamship Times—270,135 superficial 
feet lumber, $5,598. 

Manzanillo, Norwegian steamship Times—25,708 superfi- 
cial feet lumber, $488. i 

Exports from Pascagoula, Miss., for the week ended 
January 17, were: 

Kingston, British schooner Lady Shea—116,000  super- 
ficial feet lumber, $2,933. 

Havana, British schooner Delta—253,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $4,544. 

Kingston, British schooner Omega—236,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $6,381. 

Colastine, Porto Rico, Norwegian bark Olive—586,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $9,663. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, American schooner William T. Don- 
ald—385,000 superficial feet lumber, $7,427. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MontTGoMERY, ALA., Jan. 20.—Local lumbermen be- 
lieve that the demand has picked up. Rifts are in good 
demand. ‘‘It is a question of selling the low grades, 
the high grades will take care of themselves,’’ said 
Brooks Flowers, Saturday. ‘‘We are selling some lum- 
ber. We can sell much more if we are not so particular 
about the price,’’? was the remark of W. 8S. Hollister, 
of the Twin Tree Company, Saturday, just after he 
and the Ensigns, owners of the mills at Maplesville, had 
returned from a trip over the territory. These two men 
have been out with the trade within the last few days. 
They believe that with the opening of good weather 
much building will be begun in the colder sections of 
the north and east. The yards are nearly depleted, and 
the lack of stock will foree some filling in. 

It is well known that certain New York and eastern 
railroad lines are getting into the market for cars, which 
fact will doubtless have a good effect on the trade. It 
is also general report that J. P. Morgan is about to 
come to the rescue of the country in forcing rail lines 
with which he is connected to buy a lot of stock, par- 
ticularly steel rails. 

Many mills in this section have begun work, though 
only a few at full time. Millmen believe that business 
will get better. They have taken careful estimate of 
the outlook and can see no reason for stagnation. 

Alabama officers are preparing to get out a circular 
letter to the people enjoining the observation of the 
new forestry law. State game and fish commissioner, 
John H. Wallace, jr., will frame the address. A course 
of lectures will be prepared to help along the good work. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI LUMBER NEWS. 

VICKSBURG, MIss., Jan. 21.—After being more or less 
handicapped for some time, due to low water and delay 
in securing timber from the tributary rivers, Houston 
Bros.’ big lumber mills are again turning out an enor- 
mous product daily: Mayor Stanton states that the mills 
are not yet working to full capacity, but will be soon. 

The new box factory being put up by the Anderson- 
Tully Company at Walters, this state, a suburb of Vicks- 
burg, replacing the one destroyed by fire several months 
ago, is nearly completed and will shortly be opened. 
About 100 men will be put to work. 

Hon. 8. D. MeNair, president of the railroad com- 
mission, recently made a visit to Bogalusa, the wonderful 
‘*Magie City’’ created by the Goodyear railroad people 
just across the southern boundary line of Mississippi 
in Louisiana. Mr. MeNair is enthusiastic over the won- 
derful work done there by the railroad company. Speak- 
ing of the mammoth lumber and manufacturing plant 
built there by the company he says it is perhaps the 
largest of the kind on earth, is of steel construction 
throughout and absolutely fireproof. The company, he 
says, has built two splendid hotels, an opera house ete. 
These buildings are not of cheap construction, but are 
firstclass throughout in material and workmanship, and 
in every case fitted with the very latest conveniences 
and improvements. The town is sewered and has electric 
lights and a water works system. A feature which par- 
ticularly struck Mr. McNair was the magnificent broad and 
Spacious avenue running through the heart of the city, 
about 250 or 300 fect in width. In the residences built 


‘by the company there is everything from the humble 


cottage of three or four rooms to handsome 2-story 
residences and finally up to.a residence which Mr. Me- 
Nair says outdoes anything in this city, where there are 
many that cost from $10,000 to $15,000. Millions of 
dollars have been spent on this city and the great plant 
which will maintain it when it is in full operation with 
its thousands of skilled workmen and day laborers. 
General Superintendent H. McCourt, of the Ilinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley systems, while 
here this week stated that the restoration of business 
in lumber was remarkable. He says many mills along 
the lines that were shut down on account of financial 
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epression are receiving sufficient orders to warrant re- 
umption. The Illinois Central is receiving increased 
rders for cars from lumber manufacturers. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 23.—Business conditions continue 
o improve. Manufactories of all kinds are resuming 
perations and money has become plentiful again. Cot- 
on is bringing an excellent price and as a result great 
ucouragement is felt. The lumber industry has felt 
he impetus of improved conditions and the demand 
ror lumber has increased. As a result the mills are 
showing more activity and in many instances better 
prices are received. 

The labor situation is entirely satisfactory. Saw 
mills have a plentiful supply and farmers are enabled 
io get more labor than for years. An evidence of the 
‘act that the recent depression is a thing of the past is 
ihe fact that many large timber deals are in process of 
consummation. In southern Georgia it is understood 
that at least four immense deals are under way and in- 
formation has been received to the effect that I. E. 
Boyett, of Montgomery, Ala., has bought a tract of 
timber from the Florida Pine Company, at Appalachi- 
cola, Fla., and another from Spence & Fryer, of the 
same town, and will establish large saw mills, about 
thirty-four miles from Appalachicola, on the Appalachi- 
cola Northern railroad, in Liberty county. 

A number of Georgia lumbermen are attending the 
annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, at New Orleans. A number of interesting 
papers will be up for discussion as well as other mat- 
ters of vital interest to the yellow pine lumbermen. 





EVOLUTION OF A LIVE CONCERN. 


In 1895 the plant of the Wineman Bros. was estab- 
lished at Greenville, Miss. A. G. Wineman, the 
founder of the concern, went to Louderdale county, 
‘Tennessee, from Illinois, where he began in the saw 
mill business in 1877. He was joined at the Tennessee 
plant by his brother, Parker Wineman, and the enter- 
prise was operated under the name of Wineman Bros. 
until 1900. In that year Parker Wineman withdrew 
from the firm and the concern was reorganized at 
Greenville, Miss., under the name of A. G. Wineman 
& Sons, the senior Wineman taking into the firm his 
two sons, A. V. and L. W. Wineman. A. G. Wineman 
died in 1904, and the business has since continued 
under the ownership of his sons and under the old 
firm name. 

While A. G. Wineman & Sons own and manufacture 
large quantities of cypress, gum and elm, the principal 
output of the plant is high grade cottonwood. For 
this product the firm has attained a high and well 
earned reputation, as well as for its other manufac- 
tures of lumber. Its products are manufactured under 
uptodate methods from the highest grade timber, and 
the firm is in position to supply to the trade as fine a 
line of high grade cottonwood lumber as can be found 
in the south. 





RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 
INSTITUTION. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been 
made aware from time to time of the extraordinary 
institution developing in the Mississippi yellow pine dis- 
viet known as the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
ith headquarters at Bogalusa, La. During 1907 this 
concern built many miles of railroads and started the 

nstruction of the most complete lumber plant in the 

iited States. The company has shown as much 
thoughtfulness on behalf of its employees as it has for 
the managers and officers and has been equally thor- 
gh in the construction of public institutions, such as 
urches, schools ete., as it has in the erection and equip- 
‘nent of the mammoth saw and planing mills now rap- 
lly reaching completion. 

The accompanying illustration is of a school build- 
ig vghich the Great Southern Lumber Company has 
rected for the instruction of the children of the town 

hich it built up out of the wilderness and which prom- 
ses to be a considerable city within a fe#months. The 

hool will serve the educational needs of the children 
of the population, which is already approximately 

0,000, ‘ 

The photograph was taken on the opening day of 
chool following a period of vacation. It is a repre- 

ntative building of pretentious size and architectural 
scellence, much superior to those of many in much 
irger communities and is a credit to the enterprise that 
‘inaugurated and completed its erection. 


OBITUARY. 


ODPDIDD IDI LP 


R. V. Carpenter. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 20.—R. V. Carpenter, a well known 
lumber manufacturer of Pateros, Okanogan county, this 
state, died last Wednesday evening at the General hospital 
in this city after an illness of several weeks. His body was 
shipped to eastern Washingtorf for burial. 


Thomas J. Courser. 


Thomas Jefferson Courser, of Warren, N. H., died at his 
home in that city January 1, at the age of 70 years. He 
was for many years actively engaged in the lumber business 
in New Hampshire. He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and two daughters. 


John J. Brady. 


PRooKtyYN, N. Y., Jan. 16.—John J. Brady, a retired manu- 
facturer of blinds, sash and doors, died at his home in this 
city January 8, at the age of 70 years. Mr. Brady was born 
in Ireland in 1838, and had lived in Brooklyn for the last 
twelve years. He is survived by four daughters and four 


sons, 
Fred W. Sisson. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 18.—Fred W. Sisson, a retired 
lumber merchant, 45 years old, died at his home in this city, 
January 7, after a long illness. 


Havilah B. Hinman. 


Nortn Srrarrorp, N. H., Jan. 20.—Havilah B. Hinman, 
one of the most influential men of this city, died at his home 
in this city January 10, at the age of 57 years. Mr. Hin- 
man was born at Canaan, Vt., in 1851, the son of Harvey 
Hinman. After receiving a grammar school education he 
went to work for the Grand Trunk Railway Company. In 
later years he engaged extensively in the lumber and pulp- 
wood business, owning large tracts of timber lands in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. He is survived by his 
widow, three daughters and five sons. 


Christian Creyts. 


LANSING, Micu., Jan. 18.—Christian Creyts, a pioneer saw 
mill operator of central Michigan, died at his home near 
this city January 14. Mr. Creyts was born in Ohio about 
eighty years ago, but had been a resident of this state for 
many years. He did all of the sawing of lumber in this ter- 
ritory for a number of years, but retired about fifteen years 
ago, his son succeeding him. His widow and three sons 


survive him. 
Walter O. Wilson. 


ToLepo, Ouro, Jan. 15.—Walter O. Wilson, president of 
the George Wilson & Sons Company, of this city, died at his 
home in Toledo, January 6. Mr. Wilson had been connected 
with the Wilson company, manufacturer of boxes, for the 
last thirty-five years. 


Lucian S. Moore. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 17.—Lucian S. Moore, a retired lum- 
berman, died January 12 at his home in this city from heart 
trouble. Mr. Moore was born at Manchester, Ohio, 69 years 
ago, and came to Detroit at the age of 25. He was engaged 
in the lumber business with his father for many years, but 
retired about ten years ago. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons. 





Andrew J. McDonald. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—Andrew J. McDonald, a 
former retired lumberman of this city and a member of the 
McDonald Lumber Company, died at his home in Randolph, 
January 8. Mr. McDonald had been an invalid for several 
years. He is survived by his widow, two sons and a 


daughter. 
Edmund Jobson. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 18.—Edmund Jobson, for sixty 
years engaged in the lumber business in this city, died Jan- 
uary 8, after a short illness of the grip. Mr. Jobson was 
born in Shuckburgh, Warwickshire, England, April 15, 1822. 
He came to America in 1844 and two months later came to 
Springfield and entered the lumber business. Soon after he 
entered partnership with a Mr. Day under the style of Day 
& Jobson and the firm held that style until about ten years 
ago, when Mr. Jobson retired from business. He is survived 
by one daughter; his wife died about six weeks ago. 


Peter S. J. Talbot. 


Banoor, Mr., Jan. 20.—Peter S. J. Talbot, retired lumber- 
man and ship builder, died at his home in Boston, Mass., 
January 6. Mr. Talbot was born at East Machias, Me., on 
September 29, 1814, the son of Micah Jones Talbot, of that 
city. At the age of twenty Mr. Talbot engaged in ship build- 
ing, in which he was engaged throughout his business career 
of sixty years. He formed the well known firm of Peter 8. 
J. Talbot & Co., and in 1872 formed the Selma (N. B.) Ship 
Building Company, of which he was its president. In 1870 
Mr. Talbot removed to Malden and remained until 1900. He 
was a member of the Maine house of representatives in 1845 
and 1868 and a delegate to the national Democratic con- 
vention of 1860, held at Charleston and Baltimore. 


Andrew N. Downer. 


Andrew N. Downer, a pioneer lumberman of Chicago, died 
January 10 at his home in Elgin on the forty-first anni- 
versary of his marriage. He left a widow and three chil- 
dren. His sons are Charles, of Elgin, and Albert, of Cass 
county, Iowa. His daughter is Mrs. F Adams, of Elgin. 
Mr. Downer was a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Battery in the war of the rebellion. He was born at West 
Vienna, N. Y., June 4, 1834. He came to Chicago in 1850 
and moved to Elgin in 1892. His wife was Miss Mary Fal- 
coner, of Chicago. Funeral services were held January 13 
in Elgin and the body was brought to Chicago for burial 
in Rosehill cemetery. 











SCHOOL HOUSE ERECTED BY THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY AT BOGALUSA, LA. 











View in our Chicago yard where we keep 
well assorted stocks on hand {c sstantly. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co. 


1105 Old Colony Building, 


CHICAGO. 


Mill and Yard 
37th and Iron Streets. 








John J.Rumbarger 


ALL GRADES OF 


Spruce Lumber 


Fither Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


54 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 
and Southern White Pine. :: 








Harrison Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















‘White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO, # NEW YORK. 
ae y, 


WHITE PINE | 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
NEW YORK. 














BUFFALO, 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 

the amount of .Jumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 

cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 

Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WHITE OAK TIMBERS | 


Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Manufacturers of Lumber. 








Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of 
NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 








Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 
1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 

















Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and shochetets fire-proof ; 
even the floors are of stone, no’ @ wood bu 
the doors. Equipped ith its own vacuum 
cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 


We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8, with private bath, 
$9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


Add TONE to your Stationery in 

the OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 

or HOME by using only Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


MEDA 


“ 2” PAPER 
. 0.K. FASTENERS 
1 in their use 
4) as well as P’ RITY. 
Easily put on or taken off with the 
: n be used repeatedly “they always work.” 
Compact Strong No Slipping, NEVER ! 
brass, 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes, 100 in abox. Send 
- Illustrated 


Made of 
10¢ for mobos of 50, assorted. klet free. 
THE O co., SYRACUSE, N.Y. N?'1B 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


MAKES LONG 
MESSAGES SHORT 








NEWS NOTES FROM THE OLD DOMINION. © 


Great Improvement Shown in General Trade Conditions— New Mill Begins Operation—Balti- 





more Sends Delegates To New York Hardwood Meeting. 
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FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoutk, Va., Jan. 23.—The market is undoubtedly 
growing stronger each week, but there is still some con- 
fusion in the matter of prices. Since the first of the 
year manufacturers are holding for profitable prices. 
Buyers have been unable to comprehend the situation 
and are offering their orders at much too low prices. 
Reports from the large consuming genters—New York, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore ete.—state 
that a general movement in all industries in the way 
of building ete. is in progress and consequently the 
demand for lumber is inereasing. « 

The Williamson & Brown Land & Lumber Company, 
of Cerro Gordo, N. C., whose plant was destroyed by 
fire several months ago, has begun the operation of its 
new will. The mill consists of a single band mill, cut- 
ting from 35,000 to 40,000 feet a day, ample dry kiln 
capacity to kilndry the entire output, and planing mills 
sufficient to dress all the stock. The company intends 
to install a band resaw, which will nearly double its 
capacity as soon as business warrants. 

A. R. Turnbull, president and general manager of the 
Rowland Lumber Company, is able to be out after 
having been confined to his residence for several weeks 
with an attack of typhoid fever. 

W. G. Underwood, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Albemarle Lumber Company, Hertford, N.C., 
was in this city yesterday, returning to his plant after 
spending a week or more in northern, eastern and west- 
ern cities. 

R. H. Morris, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, will leave tomorrow for North Carolina and 
Virginia cities to look after some matters regarding in- 
spection which require his attention. He intended to 
go north for a week or ten days last week, but was com- 
pelled to abandon this plan owing to a sudden illness 
lasting several days. 

John M. Gibbs, of the Fosburg Lumber Company, has 
returned from a several days’ trip to the Philadelphia 
territory on business. 

Bids have been called for for the construction of the 
Cramp shipyard, which will be constructed on the Nor- 
folk water front by Jacob Cramp, of New York city. 
This industry is especially interesting to the lumber in- 
terests of Norfolk in that it will require a large amount 
of lumber in its construction and will also consume 
lumber in its work, as the owners intend to construct 
all manner of water craft. 

John R. Walker, former secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, is still in this city but will leave 
for New York city in February. 

Within’ the last week many buyers and wholesalers 
from the north have been in Norfolk and through this 
section looking over the situation and entertaining prop- 
ositions for handling the outputs of mills. 

R. T. Jones, head of the R. T. Jones Lumber Com- 


pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., accompanied by Mr., 


Beers of the same company, are in Norfolk for a few 
days in connection with the purchase of North Carolina 
pine. 

J. A. Wilkinson, the well known hardwood manufac- 
turer of Bristol, whose mill at Dublin was recently re- 
ported burned, has bought a new mill with which to re- 
place the one destroyed. The Dublin mill will be oper- 
ated by S. E. Wilkinson. 

The Wisconsin-Carolina Lumber Company, of Marion, 
S. C., is reported to have bought the timber holdings of 
the Midland Lumber Company and to be erecting a saw 
mill for its development. The capital of this company 
is $300,000. 

Harvey M. Dickson, president and general manager of 
the Dickson Lumber Company, left last night for New 
Orleans to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association: Mr. Dickson will join 
a party of Baltimore exporters consisting of President 
John L. Aleock, Secretary E. M. Terry, and others, at 
Salisbury, N.C. 

W. L. Clack was in Norfolk last week on business and 
stated that he had entered into partnership with a firm 
to be known as Winston, Miller & Clack, which would 
carry on a wholesale lumber business in Richmond. The 
other partners in the firm are H. 8. Winston and J. Clif- 
ford: Miller, the latter being president and general man- 
ager of the Lunenberg Lumber Company. ‘The company 
will handle the outputs of the W. E. Edgerton Lumber 
Company and the Lunenberg Lumber Company, both of 
Victoria, Va.,- which will amount to about 15,000,000 
feet annually, half of which will be hardwoods and the 
other half pine. 

Lindsley H. Shepard, manager of the Boston office 
and northeastern territory for William Whitmer & Sons, 
Ine., was in this city last week looking after purchases 
of North Carolina pine and looking the situation over 
generally. 

Ferd Brenner, of The Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
has just returned from the metropolis, where he has been 
on business. The annual stockholders’ meeting of The 
Brenner Lumber Company will be held in this city this 
week. 

E. H. Ellington, president of the wholesale lumber 
firm of Ellington & Guy, Richmond, was also in Norfolk 
last week on a short business trip. 

A committee from the Southern Immigration Associa- 
tion will go to Richmond this week to urge the legisla- 
ture, which is in session, to appropriate $10,000 to be 
used by the association to induce immigration from for- 
eign countries directly through this port to the south. 
Several steamship lines have offered to establish a regu- 





lar passenger service between Norfolk and foreign ports 
provided they are given a guarantee of a certain amount 
of business, and it is for the purpose of giving this 
guarantee that. the appropriation of $10,000 is desired. 
The committee will be headed by John R. Walker, former 
president of the association. 

Lumbermen on the entire South Atlantic coast are 
much interested in the assent given last week by the 
Virginia Pilots’ Association to a bill introduced into the 
legislature of Virginia freeing coastwise trading vessels 
of pilotage fees. This will probably mean the reduction 
of water freight rates on lumber, and is a matter which 
has been taken up by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion several times during the last two or three years. 

William H. Payne, manager of the southeastern terri- 
tory for the Berlin Machine Works, with headquarters 
at Columbia, 8. C., is in this city for a few days. 

W. F. Harrell, former manager of the Newbern terri- 
tory for the John L. Roper Lumber Company, has gone 
into business for himself at Washington, N. C., where he 
will engage in the manufacture of barrel staves. Mr. 
Harrell has been succeeded in his position with the Roper 
company by C. W. Mitchell, formerly manager of mill 
No. 2 at Gilmerton. 

H. L. Searborough, presidént of the Rocky Bluff Lum- 
ber Company, Sumter, 8. C., spent several days in Nor- 
folk last week, returning to Sumter from an extensive 
trip through the north. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from several days’ business 
trip to New York city. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Henderson-Jarrett Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a visit to Mobile, Ala., his 
former home. 

Dutch steamer JYhemisto sailed January 11 for 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam with 120,000 feet of oak lum- 
ber valued at $4,500, 36,000 feet softwood lumber valued 
at $1,475 and logs valued at $3,650. Total, $9,625. 

British steamer Cynthiana sailed January 15 for Liver- 
pool with 461,000 feet hardwood lumber valued at $38.- 
400, 210,000 feet softwood lumber valued at $11,375 
and 312 hardwood logs valued at $4,560. Total, $54,335. 

British steamer Birmingham sailed January 18 for 
London with 338,000 feet hardwood lumber valued at 
$28,160 and 274,000 feet softwood lumber valued at 
$14,820. Total, $42,980. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 22.—At a meeting of the man- 
aging committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange last 
Monday afternoon in the rooms of the exchange it was 
decided to send delegates to the conference of hard- 
wood lumbermen called to meet at the Hotel Astor in 
New York January 29. At this conference all divisions 
of the trade—manufacturers and wholesalers—are to 
be represented and the object is to secure expressions 
of opinion from the various interests involved and to 
work out an agreement, which is to be accepted by the 
National association as the basis of new rules to be 
adopted at the next annual meeting in Milwaukee in 
May. An effort will be made, with every prospect of 
suecess, to harmonize existing differences, so that the 
trade will be lined up solid in support of the new rules. 
The change made last year was especially objectionable 
to exporters, who’ had been negotiating with foreign 
buyers and brokers on the basis of the rules of 1905. 
These negotiations, it was believed, were about to prove 
successful when the National association promulgated 
the new rules, which made so many and such radical 
changes that all the work done to bring about an agree- 
ment proved futile. 

Former Governor John Walter Smith, vice president 
of the Surry Lumber Company, and largely interested 
in other lumbering enterprises, has at last reached the 
goal of an Seiten nourished for years. Last week 
both houses the Maryland legislature met and elected 
him United States senator for the full term of six years. 
He will not take his seat, however, until March 4, 
1909. It is particularly gratifying to the lumber trade 
that one of its members should have been chosen for so 
exalted a position. Senator Smith can be depended upon 
to fill the seat with dignity and with a keen regard for 
the business interests of the country in general and his 
state in particular. He is a native of Maryland, which 
will be an additional source of pride to citizens of this 
commonwealth, 

The Baltimore delegation to the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association finally 
narrowed down to President John L. Aleock and Sec- 
retary E. M. Terry. Both left last Sunday evening, in 
company with Mr. Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfolk, Va. They will go by way of Atlanta, 
Ga., picking up other members on the way, and they 
carried with them the reports to be submitted to the 
association. That of President Aleock will show a sur- 
prisingly large export movement of hardwoods and other 
lumber during the last year, the shipments being in ex- 
cess of those of 1906, while the statement of Secretary 
Terry will be to the effect that the association is 
stronger and more influential than eyer before. Ex- 
tensive gains in membership have been made during the 
year, the latest addition to the ranks being the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, whose application 
was received last week. Altogether fifty-six or fifty- 
seven firm and corporation names are on the roll. 

John H. Heald, of Price & Heald, the well known 
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hardwood firm of this city, has an attack of rheu- 
matie gout which is causing him much trouble and 
which has kept him confmed to the house at intervals 
since Christmas. He is able to get about with the aid 
of a cane, but still suffers much pain. It is his first 
serious attack for two years. 

Two hundred employees of the Richmond Cedar 
Works, at Richmond, Va., struck on the morning of 
January 10, following a reduction in wages and a 
corresponding increase in the allotment of tasks. Six 
weeks ago a cut averaging 25 percent was made, affect- 
ing the entire force of 1,300 men. Two weeks ago an- 
other reduction of 10 cents on the dollar was announced. 
This 10 cents was a premium which the company had 
previously allowed men who worked steady. The cut 
which precipitated the strike, it is said, made a differ- 
ence of as much as 85 cents a day in some cases. The 
company declined to make a statement concerning the 
matter. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Jan. 20.—Since the last-report the 
lumbermen of Savannah made a determined effort to cur- 
tail expenses and held a special meeting to determine 
ways and means of attaining this end. The special 
meeting called by Chairman Harvey Granger was well 
attended and practically all the ship brokers, agents, 
stevedores and river foremen together with steamship 
agents of local coastwise lines and the representatives 
of railroads, were on hand, and while the matter was 
discussed in all its phases action was deferred in order 
that one or more of the ship brokers who were prevented 
from attending the meeting through sickness ete., could 
be persuaded to enter the agreement. 

The lumber business of the country has not come up 
to the expectations of the lumbermen for several months 
and it is considered necessary to curtail expenses as 
much as possible until general trade conditions improve. 

When the general cut in wages, which may be made 
soon, is announced it is almost certain that longshore- 
men and others engaged as laborers in and about the 
city will stop work immediately. A person in a posi- 
tion to know said yesterday that it was difficult to secure 
enough laborers to carry on the vast amount of work 
about the docks and terminals even at the high wages in 
force and that the announcement of a cut would be the 
signal for a general cessation of work. 

No special developments occurred last week in the 
formation of the new lumber associations here. Chair- 
man Granger did not give out the names of the com- 
mittee of three appointed to look after the interests of 
the Savannah lumbermen at the conference to be held 
either at Jacksonville or Brunswick. It is understood, 
however, that the lumbermen of the South Atlantic coast 
region will be eligible for membership. 

Frank Whatley, connected with the Tarver-MeMillan 
Lumber Company, returned Saturday from New York, 
where he went on business. 

The exports from Savannah since the last report were: 

Steamship Frederick, Philadeiphia, 57,880 feet. 

Steamship Columbus, New York, 133,403 feet. 

Steamship Nacoochee, Boston, 84,700 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 78,195 feet. 

Steamship Savannah, New York, 56,633 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 47,870 feet. 

Steamship Lexington, Baltimore, 73,341 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, New York, 63,674 feet. 


CINCINNATI FIRM CHANGES. 


Export Orders Delayed By Failure To Agree on 
Prices— Lumbermen Take Active Part in 
Chamber of Commerce Election. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 23.—The last week in the 
hardwood market was not marked by much animation, 
but some business was transacted, principally in wagon- 
load lots to local consumers, and enough mail orders 
were received to indicate a gradual return of confidence. 
Inquiries continue to be plentiful in the mails, especially 
for oak, plain white predominating, while quarter sawed 
received much attention. The movement of lumber by 
rail has been light during the last week. A good stock 
of poplar is in the local yards, mostly ten inches and 
less in width, but operators are confident that as soon 
as the market opens up the entire stock will disappear. 
Some inquiries have been received from foreign buyers, 
but indieations are that they, too, are looking for lower 
prices. An order for several carloads of common plain 
oak was received by cable, but as the views of dealer 
and buyer differed to the amount of 50 cents a thou- 
sand the bargain has not been closed. Several carload 
lots of maple were offered at low prices, but the dealer 
did not think he could find a market for it for some 
time and did not accept the offer. 

The United States Timber Company, organized a few 
years ago by A. A. Andridge, George R. Berry and 
others, and which bought a timber boundary and built 
a mill at Irvine, Ky., has recently undergone several 
changes. A. A, Andridge retired from the presidency 
and engaged in business on his own account as the 
National Lumber Company and G. R. Berry became the 
president, Mr. Andridge remaining a director of the 
United States Timber Company. Last week a meeting 
of the directors was held in the elegantly furnished 
offices of the United States Timber Company, in the 
Mercantile Library building, and a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the officials was effected. A. L. Scott, of Shan- 
don, Ohio, was elected president; C. H. Robinson, vice 
president, and Isaac W. Luce, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Luce is a successful farmer of Butler county, Ohio. He 
stated that the mill at Irvine, Ky., had been closed 
since last September, owing to the inability to procure 
logs. The mill is on the Kentucky river, and consider- 


able lumber, principally oak and poplar, is in stock. 
The company was capitalized at $200,000. It has a 
band mill with lath machinery, and has recently in- 
stalled machinery to cut dimension stock. Mr. Berry 
has been in poor health lately and has retired. A meet- 
ing of the company was held January 18 and 20, and 
plans for the future were discussed. It is hoped that 
by February 1 sufficient water will be in the river to 
enable the mill to start up. The company has been able 
to fill orders with the stock at the mill at Irvine, owing 
to the slowness of the market in the last few months. 

The Havlin hotel, the latest addition to Cincinnati 
hostelries, went into the hands of a receiver last week, 
W. A. Bennett, the well known lumberman, being ap- 
pointed by Judge Hoffheimer as the receiver. Mr. Ben- 
nett has reorganized the entire force of employees and 
John A. Havlin, head of the company which owns the 
building and a large stockholder in the operating com- 
pany, has been placed in charge. Mr. Bennett will make 
all lumbermen feel ‘‘to hum’’ at the Havlin while he is 
in charge. 

The open winter has facilitated building operations, 
and the sash, door and blind factories are receiving 
orders that will tide them over for several weeks. The 
C. H. Pease Company, of Avondale, and the Standard 
Millwork Company, of Norwood, are running full forces, 
and have sufficient orders to keep them running steadily 
untél spring. A meeting of the trustees of the Standard 
Millwork Company was held last week, and the state- 
ment presented showed a profit of several thousand 
dollars since last May, when the company, together with 
the C. H. Pease Company, was placed in the hands of 
W. A. Bennett as receiver. Both plants have been 
operated continuously at a profit, the Pease company 
having paid a dividend of 10 percent on its indebted- 
ness. For the first time in years conditions favor the 
manufacturers of sash, doors etc. 

The election of officers of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce last week was the most exciting and in many 
respects the most closely contested election in the his- 
tory of the chamber. ‘lhe regular ticket was headed by 
Robert P. Gillham, secretary of the Campbell’s Creek 
Coal Company, and the independent ticket was led by 
Thomas P. Egan, president of the Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, manufacturer of woodworking machinery. For 
three days before the election the fight was more excit- 
ing than a municipal election. The Egans, Thomas, 
‘*Si,’’? Fred and Cliff, and their friends introduced the 
hustling methods which made the Fay. & Egan Com- 
pany the foremost of its kind in the world, and after 
a closely contested fight won by thirteen votes. 

Thomas P. Egan needs no introduction to the lumber 
world, as the Fay & Egan machinery is known in every 
section of the country in which the lumber industry 
flourishes. He is one of Cincinnati’s foremost citizens 
and no movement for the good of Cincinnati is ever 
proposed but Mr. Egan’s name is connected with it. 
W. A. Bennett, the retiring president, was tendered a 
dinner in acknowledgment of the masterly manner in 
which he managed the affairs of the chamber. The finan- 
cial statement of his annual report showed that the 
deficit, about $10,000, left by the preceding administra- 
tion, had been made up in permanent improvements to 
the building, the interest on the bonded indebtedness 
paid and a balance left in the treasury. 

Inspector M. W. Ryan, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, spent several days around the freight 
offices of the railroads centering in Cincinnati, and 
January 17 two additional interstate commerce in- 
spectors appeared at the offices of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Kanawha and Coal River freight lines, and, 
after presenting their credentials, asked to look over 
the records in the freight claims department. During 
the day they visited other freight offices. 

The Philip Carey Manufacturing Company held its 
annual meeting and election of directors, January 20. 
The directors elected were: George D. Crabbs, Roscoe 
B. Crabbs, William C. Wachs, J. E. Breese, N. H. 
Crabbs; J. P. Stagg and John Anderson, of New York. 
The board organized and elected the following officers: 
President, George D. Crabbs; vice president and treas- 
urer, Roscoe D. Crabbs; secretary, E. L. Breese; man- 
ager, William J. Moeller. 

The annual dinner of the Advertisers’ Club was held 
at the Grand hotel Tuesday evening, January 21, and 
was addressed by James Rodgers, of Harpers Bros., New 
York; Vice Mayor John Galvin, of Cincinnati, and 
Milton Bucklin, editor of Judicious Advertising. The 
annual election will be held January 28. 





TO TEST DEMURRAGE LAWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 21.—The reciprocal demur- 
rage rule adopted by the Louisiana Railroad Commis- 
sion will probably soon be tested in the courts, a com- 
plaint having been filed with the commission by N. C. 
Williamson, of Millican Station, East Carroll parish. 
Complainant alleges that, in accordance with the rule, 
he gave the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern rail- 
way notice that he wanted an empty car for the ship- 
ment of goods and that he deposited $5 with the com- 
pany’s agents to secure immediate delivery of the car. 
Under the rule, when this is done, the carrier is re- 
quired to deliver the car within five days from the date 
of the receipt of notice. Mr. Williamson states that he 
did not receive his car until nine days after the 5-day 
limit had expired, making fourteen days in all, and that 


the road has failed to return his $5 deposit or pay him }: 


the $9 it owes‘ for demurrage, under the penalty of $1 
a day fixed by the commission for each twenty-four 
hours’ delay after expiration of the 5-day limit. 

This presents an opportunity for a clear cut test of 
the commission’s authority to promulgate such a rule, 
and it is expected that appeal will be made to the courts 
to establish a precedent. - 
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Would 
Succeed 


Don't waste too much time study- 
ing your ledger and congratulating 
yourself on your sales of yester- 
day, but study the requirements of 
your trade and stock up with the 
stuff you are going to sell them to- 
morrow. Along this line let us 
suggest that you try some of our 


SOUTHERN 


Yellow Pine 


DRESSED LUMBER AND TIMBERS. 





In addition to Yellow Pine we also 
want orders for West Va. Spruce 
and Hemlock for besides our own 
output in above woods we control 
the output of a number of mills 
specially favored with good tim- 
ber, hence can fill orders promptly. 


Inquiries solicited. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Telecode used, 























Can Ship at Once 


8 Cars, 1x4” Ho. 3 Common White Pine. 
9 “ 1x6” Ho. 9 “a “a as 
4 “ 1x4” No. 1,2& 3-6 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
a PITTSBURG, PA. 


















DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET, 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us, 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., **3f0"° 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 




















North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
3 PITTSBURG, PA. = 














White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 
TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 








DULUTH. 
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Lath AnD SHINGLES 
Northern ag HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE, 


HARDWOODS, Cedar Products. 
MAPLE FLOORING, Etc. Ask for prices. 


CHARLES DREGGE LUMBER CO. SNR S4P'0> 














EASTERN WHOLESALERS. 

















Frank A. Arend & Co. 


WHOLESALE 

LONGLEAF 
and 

SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE. 


We Want to Buy 
FLOORING, CEILING AND FINISH. 





390 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















1B. lal. Wal ITINIE Y, 
Lumber Broker 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Offers you his services to buy 


or sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 





Home Phone 725. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 











C. W. MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 





‘The R. T. Jones sili e 
Lumber Co, ON" 


= WHOLESALE 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to all 
Eastern points. Our stock 1s large and complete. Send us 
your inquiries and orders. 


(YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods. 

















HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO., 4 








- HARDWOOD TRADE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 





Furniture Factories Throughout Hardwood Section Resume Operation—Movement to Improve 
Ohio River Gains Lumbermen’s Support. 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, InpD., Jan. 22.—Business continues to 
improve in the Evansville hardwood lumber market. 
Manufacturers have done more business during the last 
week than in any other week since the money stringency 
began. The mails brought in many orders and more 
inquiries, in almost every instance the inquiries being 
for high class stuff. Prices remain stationary, manu- 
facturers having determined to keep up the prices. The 
prediction is made that quartered oak will take a jump 
in price soon. This lumber is in strong demand and 
during the last week several] good shipments were made. 
Gum has been off in the local market for several days, 
but ash continues strong, while poplar is holding its 
own. Plain oak is fair in demand and some inquiries 
for red quartered oak have been received. 

All local mills are running with a full force and 
most local furniture factories have started up on full 
time. Many were forced to reduce their working hours 
owing to the stringency in the money market. The 
factories have a small supply of lumber on hand and 
will be foreed to buy soon or close down. They are 
not likely to close, as their business is gradually pick- 
ing up and this week’s mail brought in many good or- 
ders. Manufacturers of furniture figured that they 
would be able to buy lumber at a lower figure, but in 
this they have been disappointed. 

The Tell City Spoke Company, at Tell City, has de- 


cided to inerease its capital stock from $15,000 to . 


$25,000 and the additional capital will be used in en- 
larging the plant. The factory is one of the largest 
of its kind along the lower Ohio river. 

Loeal millmen are much interested in the proposition 
to improve the Ohio river with a system of locks and 
dams from Pittsburg to Cairo, IIl., as this would greatly 
increase their business along the river. The work would 
require about $75,000,000. 

Local manufacturers who attended the meeting of the 
Indiana Hardwood Association at Indianapolis last 
week were enthusiastic over the success of the meeting. 
Manufacturers are much interested in the plan. to have 
the government take a census of all standing timber of 
the country. They believe that in this way some plan 
will be evolved whereby the forests of the United States 
can be preserved. 

Although January is usually a bad month for building 
in this city many permits have been issued at the office 
of the Board of public works and lumbermen say this is 
a good sign that the coming season will be a prosperous 
one for lumbermen. 

The Mossman Lumber Company, of Jasper, Ind., has 
opened up an office here and yards will be opened soon. 
The company has a large tract of timbered land on the 
new extension of the Southern railroad from Jasper to 
French Lick. This timber will be eut and sent to the 
company’s yards in this city. The company finds Evans- 
ville. a most desirable distributing point. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—People who have been 
delaying home building in anticipation of lower prices 
on lumber and other building material are reaping a 
harvest in this city. A host of contracts for houses 
costing from $700 to $2,500 are being issued, con- 
tractors figuring fully 25 percent less than they did 
three months ago. Lumber has not increased in price, 
but it is generally believed that the old prices will be 
restored about March 1. 

Many local dealers are interested in bowling and 
expect to attend the national bowling tournament at 
Cincinnati. Among them will be Louis Buddenbaum, 
who will likely compete with one of the Indianapolis 
league teams. 

Lumber dealers throughout the state are much in- 
terested in a decision rendered last Friday by Judge 
Vinson Carter, of the Marion county superior court, 
upholding the Indiana railroad commission. His de- 
cision was to the effect that the act by the Indiana 
legislature creating the commission was constitutional. 

Recently the commission ordered the Chicago, Cincin- 
nati & Louisville and Pennsylvania railroads to inter- 
change traffic at Richmond and the railroads refused, 
alleging that the commission was _ unconstitutional. 
Within the last year the commission has established new 
rates on logs, abolished the milling in transit system, 
reduced the rates on thin cut lumber, fixed the rate on 
veneer and is considering a complaint for lower rates 
on elm slabs. Incidentally the railroads do not like the 
activity of the commission. 





LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 23.—The yellow pine market 
is improving slowly but steadily and the hardwood mar- 
ket also manifests an inélination to wake up. The 
number of inquiries for hardwood has inereased and 
more orders are being received than were to be had dur- 
ing December. 

The Wood Mosaic Flooring Company, of New Albany, 
Ind., says it is taking considerably more orders for hard- 
wood and flooring than a month ago. The sales for 
flooring the first half of January exceeded the total 
sales for December. 

The E. L. Hughes Company says a fair amount of 


orders is coming in in the sash and door trade. Col- 
lections have been fairly good and the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

Speaking of the hickory situation, the I. F. Force 
Handle Company, New Albany, Ind., says the domestic 
trade is slow. Even the foreign trade has eased off 
some, especially the trade from Australia, but the com- 
pany has a fair volume of European business. The eas- 
ing off in orders from Australia is due to the new tariff 
law, which puts 5 percent on handles. Handle people 
bought heavily before the tariff went into effect and 
are placing few orders. 

The hickory supply is good and more business is 
offered than dealers are prepared to take care of. 

Thomas R. Brown, who was with the E. L. Hughes 
Company as sales manager for a number of years, and 
Jater with the Home Building Company, of this city, 
has gone into business for himself and will handle sash, 
doors, plate glass, lumber and millwork. He has ar- 
ranged to represent the Adams-Carr Company, of In- 
dianapolis, in this territory with sash and doors, has a 
plate glass connection and is arranging to represent 
some mills in the lumber trade. Tom is one of the most 
widely known and best liked of the local lumber frater- 
nity and a host of friends join in wishing him well in 
embarking in business for himself. His office is in the 
Masonic building. 

Roberts & Connor, of New Albany, Ind., whose spe- 
cialty is veneer, says that the demand for veneer is not 
brisk, but between veneer work and custom work, of 
which the company make a specialty, it manages to keep 
running. It has been cutting some excellent spot figure 
mahogany for the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company. 

D. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, says fur- 
niture men are not buying much veneer and panels, but 
the indications are that they will begin buying more 
freely in February. 

——eerere* 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, TENN., Jan. 22.—The lumber business in this 
section shows evidence of gradual but sure recovery 
from the effects of the financial trouble of November 
and December, and lumbermen expect to see normal con- 
ditions obtain by April 1 at least. Many mills are still 
closed down and the older heads in hardwood circles are 
insisting that curtailment can not injure the market, 
but will result in a healthy demand and stiff prices, 
whereas overproduction might give it a severe setback. 
It is probable that 40 percent of the mills are not run- 
ning, though the number of idle mills is much less than 
it was a few weeks ago. Many have resumed operation 
on the strength of improved conditions in the money 
market, extension of credit and the resumption of normal 
functions by the banks. The yards are generally well 
stocked. In the Roan mountain district many mills are 
running, though the volume of stock moving from those 
points is much smaller and the lumber is being allowed 
to accumulate in the yards. ‘ 

A. W. Holt, of Chicago, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Lumber Company, of Wisconsin, is a visitor in this 
section. Mr. Holt is looking over his company’s hold- 
ings here and the business at the Johnson City branch 
office. He is optimistic as to the outlook. 

C. B. Allen, of the Standard Oak Veneer Company, 
has gone to New York, Boston and the middle west on 
important business. Mr. Allen has landed some nice 
orders lately. 

The Nelson Lumber Company, has completed a 5-mile 
log flume near Roan mountain, for the purpose of get- 
ting its logs to the railroad for the Johnson City mills. 

J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, has just 
returned from a visit to the east. He found conditions 
generally improving, but noted a large amount of stock 
in which his company makes a specialty on the yards, so 
ordered the South Carolina mills temporarily suspended 
upon his return. He thinks the outlook is bright. 

J. W. Stiles, of the Kingsport Lumber Company, was 
in the city last week. Mr. Stiles’ company’s mills in 
West Virginia are nearly all running, though shipments 
are considerably reduced. The company is having some 
difficulty in getting cars. 

J. A. Wilkinson has received sufficient new machinery 
to double the power capacity of his band mill and wood- 
working plant on the Southern railway and will resume 
operations as soon as the boilers ete. .can- be installed. 
Mr. Wilkinson is erecting a circular mill at Abingdon. 

The Uptegrove concerns at Johnson City are still run- 
ning and so far have not been affected by the litigation 
in which William T. Uptegrove & Co. and the American 
Cigar Box Company are involved in Brooklyn. 

The Bradley Lumber Company, with home office at 
say City, Mich., has finished cutting. its Carter county 
timber and will soon dismantle and remove its band 
mill at Elizabethton, on the Virginia & Southwestern 
railway, to another timber tract, The business here is 
in charge of Nathan Bradley, grandson of the late N. B. 
Bradley, of Michigan. 

A local hardwood dealer and. exporter said this week: 


Collections are much better and credit is being extended 
in the lumber business. ‘These are encouraging features. 
Local lumbermen have not been hurt by the failure of banks 
to make loans or renewals, or discount commercial. paper ; 
practically no orders have been canceled on the @éclining 
market; the money situation is rapidly growing better and 
conditions* are ‘infinitely brighter than a few weeks ago. 
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FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Jan. 23.—Increasing orders and ex- 
pressions of greater confidence in the future were fea- 
tures of the lumber trade in this section last week. 
Traveling representatives of Columbus, who penetrate 
all parts of Ohio and nearby states, report a tendency 
on the part of the dealers to increase orders. Stocks 
are small and if the dealers would continue in the 
business larger purchases are necessary. Collections 
have improved and a better tone prevails in general 
bnsiness. 

Prices are firmer under increased buying and the 
general movement on the part of mill operators to cur- 
rail production. Poplar is strong and prices for all 
grades are firm. Quartered oak is also wanted in almost 
every quarter and quotations are firmer. Demand for 
ash, maple, hickory, cedar, cypress and yellow pine is 
fair. 

Dealers and shippers are still speculating on the 
future as far as building operations are concerned. With 
currency plentiful and with men looking toward real 
estate for investments it is believed that considerable 
building will be done next season. Architects and build- 
ing material men are preparing for activity in the line 
of construction work. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Forestry Asso- 
ciation held in this city last week strong resolutions 
were adopted calling on the state to take steps to 
restore the forests of the state. It was averred that the 
shortage in ash, hickory, oak and chestnut would soon 
amount to an absolute famine unless steps were taken 
at onee to preserve the. forests by replanting. Papers 
were read by Prof. W. R. Lazenby, of the Ohio State 
University; Prof. A. T. Boisen, of Washington, D. C.; 
Prof W. J. Green, of Wooster; Prof. Edmund Segrest, 
Wooster, and H. C. Rogers, of Mechanicsburg. 

Arrangements are being made for the annual meeting 
of the Franklin County League of local building and 
loan associations, at which time it is expected that 
annovneement will be made of a more liberal policy 
in regard to loaning money for home building. 

Columbus manufacturers are making preparations to 
start their mills located in southern states. Increased 
demand, together with a better business outlook, has 
caused the officers to look around for a definite sign to 
begir operations. The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company 
may start some of its mills soon and the General Lum- 
ber Company may do likewise. 





THE HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Jan. 24.—During the last few days 
some of the Cadillac concerns have been holding their 
annual meetings. Among them was the Cadillac Veneer 
Company, the stockholders of which chose the following 
directors: H. W. Ingersoll, F. H. Foster and D. W. 
Baldwin, all of Elyria, Ohio; Charles Thompson and 
Ek. W. Benjamin, of Cadillac. The directors chose 
officers as follows: President, H. W. Ingersoll; vice 
president, F. H. Foster; manager, Charles Thompson; 
secretary-treasurer, E. W. Benjamin. The officers report 
that the showing made by the company during 1907 was 
satisfactory. During the period of hard times the com- 
pany enjoyed a good business, operating its factory full 
time and laying off but a few men. Now that business 
is steadily picking up the men are being taken back and 
ul! will soon be at work again. 

Fred A. Diggins, president of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, is a candidate for 
delegate to the republican national convention next June. 

W. W. and C. E. Mitchell and Edward Fitzgerald 
were at Garfield in Kalkaska county a few days ago to 
inspect a stand of timber. They made the trip from 
Jennings on their own train. 

ii. E. Bunyea, of Bunyea, will cut 3,000,000 feet of 
logs this season. 

\rthur Miller, who runs a lumber mill at Antioch, will 
be a candidate for the republican nomination for sheriff 
in the coming campaign. 

ii. J. Haynes, of the Haynes Bros. Company, spent 
part of the week at Grand Rapids. 

enry Ballou has returned from a brief stay at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

George M. Petrie, superintendent of the St. Johns 

ble Company, is spending considerable time at Grand 
iupids, where his company has a large exhibit at the 
furniture show. 

‘he Cummer-Diggins Company is running its saw mill 
and flooring plant full time with a full force of ‘men. 

ie new still house at the chemical plant is completed 

{ is awaiting the arrival of apparatus for installa- 

» before the plant can be put into operation. 

_ The Williams Bros. Company has about one-third of 
its intended timber stock for the winter in its yards. 

_ Woodsmen are badly wanted in all the camps in this 
locality. However, the weather has been so mild for 
the last few days and the snow has melted so fast that 
onless more snow comes soon the work will have to be 
©] spended. 

_ George Fox, of Dighton, has been working for several 
days in the shops of the Cadillac Machine Company per- 
tecting a slack puller to be used in conjunction with 
1 steam trolley skidder which he has invented for use 
in logging. If the invention is successful it will do the 
work of five men. 

A. F, Anderson, the Cadillac and South Boardman 
lumberman, has taken a suite of offices in the elegant 
new Realty building. 

H. A, Snider is cutting and hauling 750,000 feet of 
logs for Murphy & Diggins in Boon township for the 
mill in this city. 

The Chapman-Sargent Company, of Boon, manufac- 
turer of butter bowls, is enjoying an excellent business 
this winter. The company has material on hand to 


make a steady run all winter and next summer. The 
blocks that are left after the butter bowls are cut out 
are shipped to Copemish, where in the same company’s 
woodenware factory other useful articles are made. The 
company’s general headquarters are at Perrysburg, Ohio. 

Lumbering is thriving at Manton on the few tracts 
of timber that are left in that neighborhood. One of 
the largest skidways of logs in Wexford county is in the 
vicinity of Manton, where 5,000,000 feet of logs of all 
kinds are piled up. Considerable trouble is being ex- 
perienced in getting teams to move that enormous supply 
of logs. Good wages are being paid and almost any 
number of teams could be set to work. 

Three elm logs scaling 2,300 feet were hauled into 
Mancelona from Heimforth’s lumber camp. The logs 
were nearly four feet in diameter and all were from one 
tree, which sawed up $50 worth of lumber. 

Building in Alpena has been active during the last 
year. The largest enterprise was the erection of the 
Huron Cement Company’s plant, which will represent 
an expenditure of $1,250,000 or more. The buildings are 
nearly completed. 

The Belding-Hall property, at Eli, has been sold to 
the Cobe & MeKennon Company, of Chicago, which ex- 
pects to. finish its lumbering operations next fall and 
will divide its land into small parcels to sell to settlers. 

H. L. Cox, of the Embury-Martin Company, Cheboy- 
gan, reports that his company is lumbering about as 
much of its timber as usual this winter and will buy all 
that is offered along the Ocqueoc. 

Thomas L, Carey, of Sagola, has finished cutting 
200,000 feet of maple logs for William Shay, and has 
them on the skids ready to be hauled to the Sagola 
Lumber Company’s logging railroad to be transported 
to the mill. 

A genuine old time lumber camp has been established 
by Charles M. Hadley at the east end of Muskegon 
county. He is cutting the timber on his stock farm at 
Ravenna and has put in a crew of woodsmen. The tim- 
ber covers twenty-two acres. Comprising it are beech, 
elm and maple. 

The Wexford Lumber Company is working a full force 
of men in its camp and mill at Buckley in the northern 
part of this county. 

—— eee 


HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Among the improvements 
in the hardwood trade noted by Hugh McLean a few 
days ago is easier collections. . 

H. A. Stewart, of I. N. Stewart & Bro., has been off 
duty recently on account of an attack of grip, but 
the cherry trade is not waiting for him, it being quite 
oe good as the average of other things in the hardwood 
ine. 

‘fA calendar without a girl on it’’ is the rather clever 
production reported this month from the office of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, and it may be 
added that the stock of the company south as well as 
here is satisfactory. 

The shipments northward from Kentucky to the Stand- 
ard Hardwood Lumber Company were interrupted but a 
short time and though they are not large they show that 
lumber is moving out and that the outlook for the future 
of the trade is bright. 

O. E. Yeager is always able to find poplar to keep 
in stock and anyone who does that will find customers. 
The mills in his interest in Kentucky are busy and will 
not get any too much lumber out for summer trade. 





LUMBERMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 


Of Houston, Tex., Opens Its New Building for 
Business—Vast Improvement Over 
Former Home. 


A notable event interesting to financial circles, es- 
pecially the lumber interests, occurred at Houston, Tex., 
on Thursday, January 9, when the Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional bank’s reconstructed building was thrown open for 
business and the inspection of visitors. The new struc- 
ture is situated at the corner of Main street and 
Prairie avenue. The locality is an old landmark to the 
long-time citizens of Houston. Sixty years ago there 
was a residence on that corner, with oak trees in the 
enclosure. Later it became a popular business corner, 
and afterward was a sporting headquarters and a turf- 
men’s exchange. The contrast between the old occu- 
pancies and the new is exceedingly sharp and vivid. 
The renovated and improved building, devoted to sub- 
stantial, methodical and conservative fiduciary purposes 
is a great improvement on all that preceded it. The 
upper floors are devoted to modern office purposes. In 
the banking apartments the wainscoting and furniture 
are of highly polished mahogany, and in the bank proper 
there is a free use of Italian marble. The ceilings are 
finished in gold and silver with renaissance effects. The 
square supporting columns are covered with marble to 
the modified Ionic capitals. All the official and recep- 
tion rooms are large and well finished. On the left 
hand side of the entrance is a handsome ladies’ recep- 
tion room, daintily furnished. The bank is fully 
equipped with vaults, telephone booths and other con- 
veniences of a large modern institution of the kind. 
S. F. Carter is president of the bank, Guy M. Bryan and 
W. E. Richards vice presidents, and A. S. Vanander is 
cashier. The board of directors includes a number of 
lumbermen and numerous names of substantial business 
men of Houston engaged in other lines appear in the 
directory list. 
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E are the exclusive manu- 
facturers and by maintain- 

ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 
Grayling, Mich. 























Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 





100 M. 2x4 Hemlock 
500 “216 =“ 
500 ‘2x8 =“ 
500 2x10 * 


50 M. 1x4 Hemlock 
00“ ix6 =“ 
wis 
50 “ix? 


Write for Prices, 








Johannesburg, Mich. 











Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Established 1877. 
Telecode Used. 
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What We 
Know About 
Lumber 


Enables us to fill your orders with the kind of 
stock you want, If you are skeptical try us on 


; PINE, HEMLOCK 
and BASSWOOD 


We do our own mannfacturing and always have 
a good assortment on hand. Inquiries given 
prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 406 N. Y. LIFE BUILDING. 
































We Will Make Low Prices on 


SAWDUST 








for fall shipment before our saw 
mill shuts down for the season. 
WE ALSO HAVE 


Baled Shavings 





Empire Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
WINONA, MINN. 























Duluth Log Company, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floér Palladio Bldg, 











TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


. man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 22.—Milwaukee is still in the 
midst of the dullest period lumbermen have experi- 
enced in years, and as yet there is no indication of 
relief. The same unusual number of inquiries that 
have been coming in for the last month still compose 
the bulk of the daily mail. With the exception of 
yellow pine, the same rock bottom prices prevail. 
The price of yellow pine is advancing slowly. There 
is a fair demand for cedar posts and red cedar shin- 
gles. 

Not a few of the lumbermen have expressed the 
opinion that the retailers will do their buying at the 
numerous conventions now being held throughout the 
country by the lumber associations, aud this expres- 
sion has caused many of .the wholesalers to attend 
the, conventions more regularly in the hopes of catch- 
ing a few orders. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this prolonged dull- 
ness in the lumber market is proving disastrous to 
many of the Milwaukee lumbermen, they are not giv- 
ing up in despair, but are more determined than ever 
to secure business and offer every inducement con- 
sistent with good business principles to encourage 
sales. 

That prices will soon advance seems inevitable, al- 
though there are no insistent indications of a raise 
at the present time. A sudden demand would have a 
tendency to boost prices, but as there is no imme- 
diate danger of any volume of business on short no- 
tice the dealers think the advance will come from 
the curtailment of the output, for at the present rate 
of cutting in the northern woods, it is possible that 
there will not be as large a supply as in former years. 

According to Milwaukee lumbermen, there is much 
interest among lumbermen throughout the west over 
the LaFollette bill in the United States senate, au- 
thorizing Indians on reservations in Wisconsin to 
conduct their own lumber operations. The bill was 
reported into the senate recently. While the lumber- 
men do not desire at this time to give their views on 
the subject, they intimate that the bill would pro- 
vide, if passed, for a monopoly of the lumber business 
by Indians on their reservations, providing for the 
loan of government funds to establish saw mills and 
other things necessary to conduct the business. The 
bill, it seems, prohibits the employment of white 
men and provides that all products shall be sold to 
the highest bidder for cash. The secretary of the 
interior is said to strongly favor the bill. 

Milwaukee attorneys indicate that Wisconsin and 
Minnesota lumbermen will await with consuming in- 
terest the outcome of the Hyde-Benson case, which is 
set for trial at Washington, D. C., March 16. Nearly 
two years ago Frederick A. Hyde, John H. Benson, 
Henry P. Diamond and Joost H. Schneider were in- 
dicted for alleged frauds against the government in 
connection with vast tracts of timberland in Oregon 
and other western states, by acquiring worthless 
lands, having them converted into forest reserves and 
then obtaining lieu scrip. The scrip was negotiable 
and entitled the holder to get control of valuable tim- 
ber property. 

Much of this scrip, it has developed, is being held 
in Wisconsin. Over 300 witnesses will be called and 
many of them will be from Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, as well as Minnesota and more western 
states. 

News has been received in this city to the effect 
that the one bit of natural wood now remaining near 
Marinette and Menominee is being removed to make 
way for an uptodate lumber yard. Workmen have 
begun to clear away the patch, bordering on State 
street, just inside of Marinette. The Brown-Mitche- 
son Company owns the land and timber, which con- 
sists of a heavy load of tag alder. The company is 
reported as turning out large quantities of box lum- 
ber from bolts brought in by farmers. 

Announcement is made that the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation will meet in Milwaukee for their annual con- 
ventions on February 18, 19 and 20. It is expected 
that these will be the largest gatherings ever held 
by these organizations. Arrangements for entertain- 
ing the guests are now being made by R. B. Watrous, 
secretary of the Citizens’ Business League. 

Fred J. Alwin, of Chicago, who has just completed 
a trip through the northern part of Wisconsin, which 
he had not seen in five years, said while stopping 
over in Milwaukee on his way home: 

Where there were large forests five years ago you now 
see bare farming land. The timber supply in northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan is being diminished rapidly. The 
timber line is going north very fast. Timber towns have 
either hustled out and got factories or stagnated. Ten years 
will see the last available timber cleared away from Wis- 
consin lands. 

H. C. Haner, master ~«meehanic, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Hawaiian Lumber Company, which has 
temporary offices in the Windy City, is in Milwaukee 
‘looking after the construction of machinery for a 
large mill to be erected by the company in Hawaii. 
This lumber establishment will wake up the drowsy 
island of Ila, within sight of Mount Mauna Loa. 
Railroad ties will be the principal product. Said Mr. 
Hai >: 





Experiments by Professor Pinchot for the federal govern- 
meut show that ohea, the Hawaiian timber, is thirty-five 


PRICE ADVANCE EXPECTED AT THE CREAM CITY. 
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Inquiries Coming in Freely—LaFollette Bill Allowing Indians to Conduct Lumber Operations 
on the Reservations Opposed by Wisconsin Lumbermen. 





points harder than the best American white oak. It als: 
permits of driving spikes readily, but the resistance is 20 
percent greater than that of white oak. Trees are pulle 
out with hoisting machines, not cut. When our supply o 
ohea, including the rights on the entire island of Ila, s 
by 140 miles, have been used up by our mills, which wil 
make 3,000 ties daily, we will get after mahogany, whic! 
grows plentifully on the hills. Japanese coolies and Chin: 
men supply the labor. 

The Chippewa Falls Lumber & Boom Company 
of Chippewa Falls, elected these officers for the ensu 
ing year: President, F. Weyerhaeuser; vice presi 
dent, O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire; manager, Willian 
Irvine, of Chippewa Falls. 

The Shawano Lumber Company, of Shawano, whic! 
has just held its annual meeting, reélected all its offi 
cers and directors for 1908. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 22.—An unmistakable proot 
that the signs of the times point toward a resumptio1 
of normal conditions in the lumber industry of northern 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan is th 
fact that for the last ten days, following the annua! 
meetings of the various lumber companies, reports com: 
in that the mills have started up with the old time vigor, 
prepared to make the best of the time that is left befor 
summer. From every section of the lumbering districts 
these reports are coming. Logging is again in full 
blast. The forces of workmen, while not as large as in 
previous years, are working in night and day shifts. 
There is little talk of a greatly curtailed output. 

During the week the resumption of work in the mills 
has been more marked than ever. Repairs to machinery 
and equipment, done Jeisurely during November, Decem 
ber and January, while money conditions were in a 
ruffled state, have been completed. 

The best news that the people of Crandon have heard 
for some time was the announcement during the fore 
part of this week by M. H. Keenan, mill manager for 
the Keith & Hiles Lumber Company at that point, that 
the cut in the hemlock forests would begin immediately. 
More than 300 men responded to the eall. John Whis 
nant, yard and shipping foreman, welcomed back a hun 
dred odd hands and the mills are now in full blast. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company’s mill at Menomi- 
nee, Mich., is preparing for starting on its 1908 run on 
February 1. Timber has been coming in by freight in 
large quantities, insuring a steady run after operations 
are once begun. Logs will be received by rail until th 
sorting operations commence in the spring. The mill 
has been greatly improved, a complete battery of new 
boilers having been installed, and a new unloading ap 
paratus being ready for use. 

It is estimated that 100 carloads of logs are being 
received daily in Marinette. As soon as the Wisconsin 
& Michigan railroad places its log trains in commission 
the daily receipts will exceed 150 carloads, it is ex- 
peeted. The Chicago & North-Western railroad is bring 
ing twenty-five carloads daily for the local mills. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road is operating its 
special logging train, which is carrying from fifty to 
seventy-five carloads daily. The Wisconsin & Michigan 
is hauling twenty-five carloads to Marinette mills at 
the present time. 

Railroad officials at Marinette are reported as saying 
that the receipts by rail at Menominee, Mich., are un 
usually small, amounting to but five to ten carloads 
daily. All of these go to the J. W. Wells Lumber Com 
pany’s mill. However, the influx of logs at Menomine: 
will be greatly increased shortly when more trains are 
put on and the mills are in shape for receiving larger 
quantities. 

At Eau Claire the rail receipts are growing day by 
day. The business outlook there is reported to be much 
brighter and more promising than a month ago. Thi 
John H. Kaiser Lumber Company is receiving an aver- 
age of thirty carloads of logs daily, while the Dells 
Paper & Pulp Company is using twenty carloads daily. 
The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company is reeeiving many 
sarloads each day via the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha line. The St. Paul road is being extensivel) 
used in the rail shipments. 

‘At the head of the lakes resumption of mill operations 
is also strongly in evidence. The same condition obtains 
on the south shore of Lake Superior. The John R. Davis 
Lumber Company has opened its mill at Phillips, and 
preparations are being made for reopening other camps. 

Ladysmith advices say that an immense number of 
logs are being taken out over the Radisson branch of 
the Omaha road. The daily average is 400,000 feet. 
The most of these logs are going to Rice Lake and 
Chippewa Falls mills. 

The Flambeau Lumber Company at Lae au Flambeau 
has resumed operations in all of its camps according to 
advices from Crandon, and the saw mill is being put 
into shape for the run. It is said that this company will 
put on a double crew at the camps to make up for the 
time lost since the suspension of work two months ago. 

Marathon county is sharing in the period of renewed 
activity, and its three largest mills have resumed opera- 
tions. At Hatley J. A. Porter has started mill opera- 
tions and is running two crews a day, expecting to con- 
tinue until summer. The daily output, according to the 
head sawyer, is approximately 80,000 feet. Mr. Porter 
is taking care of the hardwood timber at present and 
later will cut hemlock and pine. The Squaw Lumber 
Company, of Edgar, opened with a double shift last 
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week and is getting out 75,000 feet a day. Buman 
Bros., who own a mill in the town of Cassell, west of 
Marathon City, also began sawing last week. Improve- 
ments made during the lull give the mill a capacity of 
40,000 feet daily. In former years the sawing consisted 
of one-third softwood and two-thirds hardwood, but 
this season it is the opposite, softwood apparently being 
more plentiful. A member of the firm says the com- 
pany has contracted for more than 1,000,000 feet and 
expects to double the amount before ceasing operations. 
Much of the work is for farmers, but loggers in that 
vicinity have a good share of the sawing done here. 
The mill is fortunately -situated on a spur track of the 
North-Western line. 

It is reported that the Iron River Lumber Company, 
of Iron River, has laid off its entire force, retaining 
only the office help, and has announced that there will 
be no resumption until spring. This is only one instance 
known where adverse conditions prevail. 

The lack of snow in many parts of the woods is caus- 
ing apprehension. While southern Wisconsin is covered 
vith a heavy mantle the northern woods are practically 
bare. The main logging roads, however, are being iccd. 
Yet the logs can not be taken out without serious trou- 
ble. Thousands of logs are on skids in Dunn county 
awaiting a snowfall, Near Donald and Medford a new 
system is in force. Traction engines are hauling logs 
over the roads. It seems to be a successful plan. The 
pioneers in using the new system are the Fountain- 
Campbell Lumber Company and A. J. Osborn. The 
machines cost $6,000 and are like an ordinary traction 
engine, but the front wheels are displaced by heavy sled 
runners, and the two drive wheels are wound with chains. 
The machines are shaft driven, with two shafts on either 
side. The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Company, by 
using this method, suffers little from the lack of snow. 
The Donald mill is running night and day, and the total 
cut is expected to be about two-thirds of last season’s 
total. The reduction is in hemlock, because of the recent 
drop in prices. More white pine is being cut than usua!. 
The Fountain-Campbell Company has three camps run- 
ning, each with a crew of fifty men. There are seventy- 
five men at the plant near Donald. 

D. J. Arpin, of Grand Rapids, says the Pigeon River 
Lumber Company, of Port Arthur, Canada, of which he 
and Will Scott, of Grand Rapids, are members, has 
decided to put in a pulp mill in connection with its mills 
there. 

The various woodworking plants throughout the coun- 
try, being assured of a plentiful supply of material, are 
running full blast. The annual meetings disclosed pros- 
perous conditions. At Jefferson the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturing Company, chair manufacturer, will soon let 
contracts for a large three-story brick addition. At 
New London the Page & Lyon Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturing dairy supplies, is shipping goods regu- 
larly as far west as Portland, Ore., and the chair fac- 
tory has resumed. The Hatten Lumber Company’s inill 
at New London will start up January 27. Logs are 
being received by rail in large quantities. The paper 
mills of the Fox river valley are also receiving ship- 
ments. The North-Western road brought forty car- 
loads of hemlock logs for Appleton mills one day last 
week to be converted into pulpwood. The paper mill 
men expect an early. decline in prices. 

Conditions in the cedar market are not at their best, 
although Iumbermen say they have never found the 
swamps as dry as this winter. The rainfall last fall 

as unusually light. The water shortage makes the 
imilding of ice roads difficult for the loggers. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 20.—The N. Ludington Com- 
any is building a fine ice road within the city limits 
‘rom the railroad tracks to the Island mill. The logs 
‘re deposited on the ice near the old mill and are then 
hauled out to the island. Hundreds of thousands of 
feet will be hauled during the winter. 

Among the newly élected officers of the First Na- 
onal bank, of Manawa, recently organized, are the fol- 
lowing lumbermen: Leander Choate, Oshkosh, presi- 

nt; J. B. Jensen, Manawa, vice president; A. Lind- 
iy, Manawa, director. 

Charles Ristau, of Kaukauna, with a crew of twenty 
nen, will soon begin cutting 500 cords of cordwood and 
i10,000 feet of maple logs for Brenner & Grebe, of 
‘\aukauna. 

Augustus Spies, of Menominee, Mich., has just been 
elected a director of the First National bank, of 
Shawano, Wis. K 

The veneer mill at Mattoon has been started up again 
‘fter being closed down for repairs. 

The big saw mill of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Com- 
any, at Crandon, has started operations with M. H. 
Keenen in charge of the mill and John Whisnant, of 
‘he yards. The company employs several hundred men 
in its logging, cutting, piling and shipping of hardwood 
and hemlock lumber. 

Robert Dahsa will start his lath mill at Roosevelt in 
a few days. Large quantities of logs are being hauled 
to the mill. 

Cordwood prices are dropping. Four-foot dry maple 
Sells for $7.50 at Appleton, which is 50 cents less than 
last fall. Sixteen-inch maple sells for $3 and 12-inch 
for $2.75, a drop of 25 cents. Green maple, 4-foot, re- 
tails at $6.50 a cord. 

_Frank Blandin, of Crandon, is getting out 2,100 
pieces of maple piling for the new $20,000,000 Chicago 
& North-Western depot at Chicago. 

Moeller Bros.’ lumber, lath and shingle mill at Sevas- 
topol is a busy place this winter. Plenty of timber is 
being hauled in and several other parties are having 
quantities cut there. 

Considerable interest is manifested here in Senator 





La Follette’s bill in congress providing for the cutting 
and manufacture into lumber of all dead and down tim- 
ber and such fully ripened green timber on the Wiscon- 
sin Indian reservations as the forestry service shall desig- 
nate. Twenty million feet of logs are on skids and if 
they are not manufactured into lumber soon they will 
deteriorate rapidly. 

The mill of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, at 
Wabeno, is running for the season. Logs are coming in 
rapidly over the ice roads, 


About 100 earloads of logs a day are being received 


by the mills in this city and vicinity. Of these from 
fifty to seventy-five loads are brought over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, which is running special 
log trains. The Wisconsin & Michigan railway has not 
put on its special log train this year, as the lack of 
snow has prevented hauling logs to the line. It may be 
put on later, however. 

George Krause is hauling machinery from this city 
to bis new shingle mill at Klondyke. The lath and lum- 
ber mill will start work soon. Mr. Krause is logging 
extensively and is hauling ten 4-horse loads of logs to 
the mill every day. 

The Heisel saw mill, at Klondyke, is in full opera- 
tion for the season. 

H. P. Bird, of Bird & Wells, has just been reélected 
president and director of the Wausaukee State bank. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan railway is building a spur 
into Gresham in order to unload logs at Morgan’s mill. 


CANADIAN NEWS NOTES. 


Scarcity Reported in Log Supply of Many Mills— 
Decrease in Log Demand From American 
Mills—New Timber Regulations. 





Hutz, Ont., Jan. 17.—Quietness in the lumber trade 
is marked. Prices are being maintained despite the 
small demand because local manufacturers believe that 
business will flourish again as soon as the money strin- 
gency is over. A striking feature of the market is the 
way quotations on lath keep up, although the supply is 
larger than for many years at this season. 

It is evident that many mills, owing to curtailment of 
shanty operations, will not have enough logs to manu- 
facture the usual quantity of lumber next summer. 

American buyers probably will not take so much of 
the 1908 output as they have during the last few years, 
consequently more lumber will be prepared for the Brit- 
ish market. Prices that importers are willing to offer 
are uncertain as buyers are later than usual in pre- 
senting themselves. 

Until the last few days the season was unfavorable 
to operations in the woods owing to the mild weather. 
Recent heavy snowfalls have much improved conditions 
and the hauling of logs goes on satisfactorily. Although 
there is much unemployed labor experienced shantymen 
can not be hired for less than $24 a month. Only a 
few men are needed by each lumber firm, however, these 
being necessary to fill vacancies in gangs. 

Since the water power owners of the Chaudiere have 
agreed on a distribution of the water all the interests 
have combined to urge the dominion government to con- 
struct works on the upper Ottawa to impound the water 
there. 

W. H. Rowley, of the E. B. Eddy Company; J. R. 
Booth and James Davidson, all identified with the 
lumber industry, joined in advocacy of the movement 
and eontended that only the federal authorities could 
safely undertake so large a work. The government is 
considering the question. 

An important addition to the dominion forestry 
branch has just been made by the appointment of A. 
Knetchel to the position of inspector of forest reserves. 
Mr. Knechtel is a graduate of the forestry school of 
Cornell University and has been for several years for- 
ester for the forest, fish and game commission of New 
York, in which position he made a classification of the 
forest lands of the state, establishing forest nurseries, 
superintending the planting of 500,000 trees in the Adi- 
rondacks, organizing the collection of forest tree seed 
and taking charge of the fire protection service. The 
work in Canada is being extended and this is the first 
of a number of appointments to the staff that will be 
made as men trained in forestry work become available. 

Hon. J. D. Rolland, of Montreal, president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, has been urging 
on the government the views of the association in regard 
to the conservation of forests, the preservation of water 
supply and the adequate protection of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

New regulations have been made for cutting timber 
on dominion lands in the Canadian west. Sales will be 
made by public auction and before any parcel is of- 
fered it shall be cruised by an employee of the do- 
minion government and a price placed upon it by the 
minister. Notice of the sale must be given by adver- 
tisement in a newspaper sixty days before the day fixed 
for the sale. Purchases to the amount of $1,000 or 
under must be paid for in cash at the .time of sale 
and purchases over $1,000 and not exceeding $5,000 
shall be paid for half in cash at the time of sale and 
the balance on a 3-months’ note at 5 percent interest ; 
purchases $5,000 and over, one-third must be paid for 
in cash and the balance on a 3 and 6-months’ note at 5 
percent interest. When the price exceeds $10,000 one- 
fourth must be paid in cash at the time of the sale. 
The purchaser must also pay the cost of survey before 
a license is issued and the full amount must be paid 
before any license is issued. The license shall be re- 
newable. 





























A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 
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500,000 ft. 2”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1”” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1” lst and 2nd Soft Elm. 
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Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 




























Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. | 


SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, } 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 








* We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 























through our New York Office. : 



















































Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO UFFICE, 1011 Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910, 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 






























OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 











JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 
























Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 
Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock 
and tf you are interested, Would 
suggest you ask us for prices. 


5 Cars 2x4 6’ No. 1 Hemlock 

os” @emst 

15 “ 2x6 8’ No.1 “ 

10 “ 2x6 10’No.1 = “ 

10 “ 2x8 10’No1 =“ 

5. “ 2x10 10’No.1  “ 

5 “ 2xi2 10’No.t =“ 

3° Be Fad “ 

“me fez * 

i* peewee CO 

1 “ 2x10 10’No.2 “ 

2 “ each 2x12, 12’, 14’ and 16’ No, 2 
Hemlock. 

A large Stock of all other sizes of 
Hemlock. 





De. 


—————, 


Our stock of Hemlock is complete tn nearly 
all respects. The above items of Hemlock 
represent some stock that we would like to 
move promptly. We want ingutries for all 
kinds of Hemlock. 
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FOR QVICK SHIPMENT 


Cedar Posts, Poles and W. C. Shingles 
4” and 6” Basswood Sidin 
1” Dry Basswood, All Grades 
on bry Basswood and Birch No. 3 Com. 
1” No. 1 Com. and 1st and 2nd Birch 
3” Tamarack Road Plank 
1” No. 3 and Better White Pine 
Full Stock Hemlock. Log run Soft Elm 


COOPER @ MAXSON LUMBER CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLERG CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 


v4 


STAIR trem 


Stock and Special 
Designs. 


























Write for prices. 


NMcFEELY BROS. 


Steubenville, O. 

















THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, MicH., Jan. 22.—Not enough 
snow has fallen in eastern and northern Michigan this 
winter to enable loggers to work expeditiously. In the 
northern portion of the lower peninsula conditions gen- 
erally compare favorably with those farther north. 

Some snow for logging has fallen, but a snowfall of 
eighteen inches in the Saginaw valley a week ago did not 
touch the northern part of the straits and advices from 
Cheboygan yesterday state the snow is all gone and lum- 
bering operations are at a standstill. The lack of snow 
is of greater inconvenience to small operators because 
the big concerns lumber the year through. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company is operating four 
camps and will have several million feet on the skids 
by March 1. The company also brings down a trainload 
of logs every day. The two plants of the Kneeland- 
Bigelow Company and Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow manu- 
factured over 40,000,000 feet of lumber last year and 
shipped 41,000,000 feet. They have on hand about 
15,000,000 feet and both plants are in operation. C. A. 
Bigelow, the manager, says the trade is in a waiting 
attitude. His firms have contracts which will keep the 
mills busy until early in February. 

The volume of trade and the orders booked are not 
over 65 percent of conditions a year ago. This applies 
to all branches of the lumber business. Manufacturers 
say little buying is being done. Hemlock is slow. South- 
ern manufacturers have cut prices in half and that has 
affected the hemlock trade. Sales have been reported 
at $1.50 and $2 off from quotations last spring. 

Box manufacturers have had a good business and the 
outlook is favorable, since they are buying raw material 
freely and are booking large contracts to furnish fin- 
ished box material to customers. Some large concerns 
of that character are located in the Valley and both 
pine and hardwood box stuff is utilized. Some pur- 
chases of mill culls for box use are reported in the 
Georgian bay district to come to the Saginaw river at 
$15 and $17. The Mershon-Bacon Company uses some 
hardwood culls in the manufacture of boxes, but it is 
going extensively into pine this year. It will bring in 
a lot of pine from other points. 

Handy Bros. is one of the largest box concerns in 
Michigan and a good business is being done by this 
firm. It is a heavy buyer and works up 25,000,000 feet 
annually. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. brought in a liberal quantity of 
pine during the fall and their plant has been running 
right along with a fair volume of business. 

The Sheldon-Kamm Company has not been affected by 
the depression and is operating its plant without inter- 
ruption. 

The Goldie Manufacturing Company, of Bay City, is 
operating two camps, of forty men each, across the bay. 
It is putting in 3,000,000 feet, which will be put into 
the bay on the east shore and rafted here in the spring. 

J. W. Sullivan is putting in 500,000 feet of logs for 
the Keys & Worboys mill at Tower. 

The saw mill owned by the estate of S. G. M. Gates 
at Bay City is putting in 6,500,000 feet of logs on the 
South branch in Ogemaw county. The stock will be 
hauled by rail to the mill. This plant manufactured 
6,430,000 feet of lumber last year. 

Gardner,- Peterman & Co., of Onaway, are putting in 
7,000,000 feet of logs. The firm manufactured 7,800,000 
feet of lumber and last year it was nearly all sold and 
shipped. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., at Grayling, had a good year 
in 1907. They manufactured 25,000,000 feet of lumber, 
of which 11,292,000 feet were hemlock. They also 
manufactured 4,694,592 feet of pine, 9,495,509 feet of 
— 3,533,850 pieces of lath and 4,138,250 shin- 
gles. 

The Johannesburg Manufacturing Company put out 
3,000,000 feet of hemlock and 7,000,000 feet of hard- 
— last year, and figures upon a log input of 5,000,000 
eet. 

Through the generosity of Charles H. Davis, one of 
the big lumbermen of Saginaw, Davis field at Alma 
College will be made one of the best athletic fields in 
Michigan. Several years ago Mr. Davis presented the 
field to the college, and this year he will see that it is 
graded and equipped for any occasion. 

Bertram & Kuhlman, of Rogers City, are stocking their 
saw mill for a summer’s run. 

Up in the logging district no trouble is experienced in 
getting men at from $16 to $26 a month. Early in the 
season from $24 to $35 was paid. 

The Churchill Lumber Company is one of the large 
industries on the Huron shore. Last year it manufac- 
tured 15,000,000 feet of lumber, of which 10,000,000 
feet were hemlock, 4,000,000 feet hardwood and 1,000,- 
000 feet pine. 

Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. have recently been 
extending their redwood business greatly. This has 
now become such an important feature of their trade 
that they have employed F. G. Eddy, of Bay City, to 
take exclusive charge of their redwood business. Mr. 





| Eddy’s headquarters will be at the Saginaw office of 


the firm, and he will do considerable traveling, devot- 
ing his entire time to the interests of redwood. He 
will leave for a trip to the Pacific coast about Febru- 


, ary 1 and will visit the redwood connections of Mer- 


SAGINAW VALLEY LOGGING DELAYED BY WEATHER CONDITIONS. 





Quick Thaws Following Heavy Snows Delay Operations — Timber Purchases of American 
Lumber Company Sustained—New Planing Mill Plants Established at Grand Rapids. 
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shon, Schuette, Parker & Co., which are the Redwood 
Manufacturers Company, of Los Medanos, and the 
Pacific Lumber Company, of San Francisco, Cal. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 21.—Members of the labor com- 
mittee of the Lumber Carriers’ Association and dele- 
gates from the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion will meet in Chicago, January 30, to effect an 
agreement relative to wages for next season. The ses- 
sions will be held in the rooms of the Lumber Carriers’ 
Association in the Chamber of Commerce building. Be- 
fore the carriers adjourned their convention in this city 
the labor committee was addressed by President Keefe, 
of the Longshoremen’s association at the former’s invi- 
tation. Mr. Keefe said: 

If the existing contract is working any hardship to owners 
or workers we are willing to confer with a view to cor- 
recting conditions. But as far as wages are concerned, 
under no circumstances will we consider a reduction. 

Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is seriously ill at his home. 
He has been working hard in connection with the lum- 
ber dealers’ convention in this city next month, a fea- 
ture of which is to be an address by Secretary of War 
Taft, and was attacked with erysipelas. A day or two 
ago Mr. Holmes’ life was despaired of, but his condi- 
tion is somewnat improved and he has a good chance of 
recovery. 

In its annual report to stockholders the American 
Lumber Company, in which many Detroit people are in- 
terested, says that the question of title to some of its 
timber holdings does not affect the original purchase 
of 300,000 acres from Mitchell Bros., but some purchases 
from territorial government and which it is believed will 
be adjusted. The company is confident of the future, 
although it felt the recent depression to some extent. 
The capital stock is $8,000,000; bills payable, $244,398; 
cash on hand, $5,737; bills receivable, $175,918; profit 
and loss surplus, $352,872. 

C. W. Kotcher, the well known Detroit lumberman, 
was elected at the last annual meeting of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, as 
one of the committee of three policy holders, who are 
authorized to make an examination of the assets and 
condition of the company. Mr. Kotcher has gone to 
Boston in connection with his duties and will be away 
about two weeks. 

E. L. Thompson, president of the Detroit Lumber 
Company, is ill with the grip, as is also W. E. Brownlee, 
of the Brownlee-Kelly Company. 

*“At no time in years could a man build to better ad- 
vantage,’’ says C. W. McCauley, a local contractor. 
‘*Trade will certainly be brisk in the spring and those 
who expect to get their work done then in a hurry or 
at a low price will be disappointed.’’ 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 22.—A planing mill plant 
nearly completed at Holland, this state, is attracting 
considerable attention in that vicinity, largely because 
the company owning it is an evolution of a contracting 
firm and because of the superior facility which the new 
plant will have. ‘The Bos-Bolhuis Lumber Company has 
practically completed its mill at New Holland. The 
building is 48x96 feet with accompanying ample lumber 
sheds and has a 5-acre site for yard purposes and the 
storing of interior finish. It is receiving its stock and 
machines are being put in place. The equipment is of 
the most modern and is designed for the manufacture 
of high grade products. H. F. Bos, president of the 
company, was for eight years senior member of the con- 
tract firm of Bos-Bolhuis. Mr. Bolhuis was the junior 
member. As contractors Mr. Bos and Mr. Bolhuis had 
progressive success in Holland. The secretary-treasurer 
of the company, D. W. Jellema, has had considerable ex- 
perience as bookkeeper and estimator in lumber and 
interior finish in Chicago and for the last two years 
was a jobber of millwork in Holland. The three gen- 
tlemen are practical lumbermen and lumber manufac- 
turers. The plant is one of the most extensively equipped 
in its line in that territory and is expected to be ix 
good running shape by February 15. 

The American Seating Company plans to build an 
addition, 100x200 feet, three stories high, to its main 
factory in the spring. 

C. F. Korn, secretary and treasurer of the Farrin- 
Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati, was in this city 
today. 

The annual meeting of the Oval Wood Dish Com- 
pany, Traverse City, was held last week. The company 
has had an excellent year’s business. The officers are: 
President, H. 8. Hull; vice president, W. C. Hull; 
secretary and treasurer, J. M. Longnecker; assistant sec- 
retary, F. M. Longnecker; superintendent of lands and 
logging, F. H. Smith; general agent, A. L. Flack; sales 
agent, Riley Sweers. 

S. D. Squire, of Millerton, Mason county, has sold his 
mill property and thirty-five acres of land, including 
the site of Millerton, to F. O. Bortz, of Lake county. 
Mr. Squire has been in the lumber business in Mason 
and Lake counties for the last twenty-seven years. Mr. 
Bortz has timber sufficient for a cut of at least six years. 
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The Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has declared a 6 percent dividend to all employees 
who have been in its employ a year or longer. 

The G. L. Stearns Land & Lumber Company, holding 
timber and coal lands in Kentucky, held its annual meet- 
ing in this city last week. J. B. Underwood, of Chicago, 
was elected president; James L. Rumsey, vice president, 
and Mark Norris, secretary and treasurer. The officers, 
with G. H. Davidson and F. A. Gorham, constitute the 
directorate. 

The Lindner Interior Manufacturing Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Clay H. Hol- 
ister; vice president, Lee M. Hutchins; secretary and 
treasurer, Charles A. Lindner; directors, C. H. Gleason 
and C. S. Udell. The annual dividend of 7 percent on 
preferred stock was declared payable February 1. 

A. E. Gorham, of the Gorham Bros. Company, Mt. 
Pleasant, has been reélected president of the Exchange 
Savings bank, of that city. 

The Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company held its annual 
meeting yesterday and elected these officers: President, 


» W. A. Phelps; vice presidents, J. H. Bonnell and Henry 


Idema; secretary, O. A. Felger; treasurer, Charles A. 
Phelps. The officers, with Dudley E. Waters, constitute 
the board of directors. 

The Michigan Barrel Company met yesterday and 
reélected directors as follows: H. J. Hollister, J. M. 
Barnett, J. C. Holt, P. C. Fuller, Edward Fitzgerald, 
ff. A, Gorham and A. B. Porter. ; 

James A. Moore, superintendent of the W. H. White 
Company’s shingle mill at Boyne City, has resigned and 
accepted a position near Ironwood, where he will take 
charge of a saw and shingle mill. When Saginaw was 
at its hight as a pine center Mr. Moore was a shingle 
weaver, and was considered the fastest shingle packer 
in the state. He has followed the lumber business for 
the last twenty-seven years. 

The local banks held their annual elections last week 
and the following people well known to the lumber trade 
were chosen on the directorates of the different institu- 
tions: 

Grand Rapids National—Melvin J. Clark, Claude Hamilton, 
George H. Long, Charles A. Phelps, Justus 8. Stearns. 

Old National—James M. Barnett, Willard Barnett, Harvey 
J. Hollister, W. W. Cummer, L. H. Withey, Clay H. Hollis- 
ter, J. C. Holt, Henry Idema, Edward Lowe. 

Fourth National—John W. Blodgett. 

Fifth National—John W. Blodgett. 

National City—T. Stewart White, Constantine Morton, 
Philo C. Fuller, Walter C. Winchester, Gaius W. Perkins, 
Joseph J. Tucker, James D. Lacey. 

Grand Rapids Savings—Aaron Brewer. 

Kent County Savings—Frederick C. Miller, Lewis H. 
Withey, T. Stewart White, Edward Lowe, Henry Idema. 

State Bank of Michigan—Benjamin Wolf, Daniel McCoy. 

Peoples’ Savings—John Murray, John W. Blodgett, John 
T. Byrne. 

Commercial Savings—Charles F. Young, Charles B. Kelsey, 
Clay H. Hollister. 

City Trust & Savings—Same as directors of the National 
“ity. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MicH., Jan. 22.—The decision handed 
down by the Wisconsin railroad commission in regard 
to the freight rate on pulpwood is hailed with delight 
by stockholders of the Menominee & Marinette Paper 
Company. As the reduction in some cases is 25 percent 
it will make a great difference in the rates for the com- 
panies that are forced to get their timber by rail. 

A. C. Merryman, the Marinette lumberman, has been 
reéleeted president of the Oconto Falls Paper Company 
by the directors of that concern. The mill, which was 
burned a short time ago, will be rebuilt as soon as possi- 
ble with a larger capacity than the old one. 

The Walloon Lake Lumber Company, which has 
operated near Boyne City for the last five years, has ex- 
hausted its supply of timber in that vicinity and will 
transfer its activities to the upper peninsula. It has 
10,000 acres of virgin timber on this side of the straits. 
The company is composed of John Grund, of Boyne 
City; Joseph Crotser and Ralph Case, of Kingsley. The 
company began business in October, 1902, and since 
that time has cut over 23,000,000 feet of lumber. Dur- 
ing the last season it sawed 6,000,000 feet. 

The Chicago Lumbering Company, of Michigan, has 
bought the Ashland, Wis., mill, owned by the Edward 
‘lines Lumber Company, and will move it to Manistique. 
‘he first parts of the mill will arrive in about three 
veeks. It is a steam mill, up to date in every respect, 
being only five years old. The mill is 68x160 feet and 
will be completed by May 1. It will employ about 100 
men. A large crew is clearing away the debris of the 
burned mill, while another is tearing down the mill in 
Ashland, 

Logs are coming in by rail for the Menominee and 
Marinette mills at the rate of 100 carloads a day. Extra 
logging trains have been put on by the St. Paul & 
Duluth railroad, while the North-Western line will put on 
‘another train next week. On account of the scarcity 
of snow in the region traversed by the Wisconsin & 
Michigan railway no extra logging train has been put 
on, but it is expected that within a week sufficient logs 
will have accumulated along the right of way to warrant 
putting on an extra train. 

Two mills in Marinette are running with a full crew 
of men and will continue to do so until the end of the 
Season. The Sawyer-Goodman mill No. 2 and the 
N. Ludington company’s ‘‘Red Mill’’ are in operation. 
On the Menominee side of the river none of the mills 
have started and will not begin sawing until the latter 
part of February. The Menominee mills are stocking 
up and will cut about the same amount of timber as in 
former years. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Jan. 20.—E. J. Brady, manager 
of the Ontonagon Lumber Company, Ontonagon, is seri- 





ously ill with typhoid fever. He has been taken to St. 
Joseph’s hospital at Menominee. 

Herbert O. Alger, of Hillsdale, has sold forty-three 
forties of land near Ingallston to John Henes, of Me- 
nominee, the price given out being $6,880. 

Northern lumbermen are anxiously watching the at- 
tempts of the Great Lakes Lumber Carriers’ Association 
to adjust conditions so that it will be able to carry 
on its business during next season. It is said to be 
impossible to operate boats under the same conditions 
as in 1907 when, it is stated, they were operated at a 
loss. The cause of the trouble is a decrease in the 
quantity of frieght in sight as well as in freight rates. 
The output of northern Michigan may be reduced one- 
half this year. A struggle with the labor unions is 
also in sight. Some northern shippers own their boats 
and some ship by schooners, but most of them have to 
depend on outside vessels. 

William Hossack is logging at Cedarville. 

E. C. Edgerly, of Rudyard, is operating a pulpwood 
camp and will put in between 5,000 and 6,000 cords, 
besides many ship knees this winter. 

The big plant of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany at Hermansville has been closed for repairs. 

Dan Howe, the Ozark lumberman, reports that lum- 
bering in his section is much hindered by lack of snow. 

Ontonagon has a new chair and veneer plant that 
will use much of the hardwood timber. in that district. 

H. Reiley is running the ‘‘railroad camps’’ near 
Naubinway. 

August Kezo, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is running the 

Pankrantz Lumber Company’s camp near Wallace, 
Mich. He has forty-five men and expects to put in 
1,500,000 feet of maple logs. The timber is exception- 
ally fine, each tree producing from three to five 16-foot 
logs. Men are at a discount and only the best are 
selected. Wages are from $20 to $26 a month. 
_ About 7,000 cords of cordwood will be cut this winter 
in the Crystal Falls district, where 20,000 cords were 
cut last winter. Only two concerns are engaged in the 
work. The wood is shipped principally to Milwaukee. 

The woods and lumber camps of Chippewa county are 
infested with great numbers of house cats that have 
become. wild and live in the forest. These cats come 
from deserted logging camps and it is estimated by 
lumbermen that more than 1,000 are roaming wild. 
Some have become very savage and it is feared that they 
may become dangerous as they are increasing rapidly. 


MINNESOTA LOGGING SLOW. 


Lack of Snow Indicates that Curtailment of Input 
Will Be Materially Decreased—News and 
Personals from Minneapolis Region. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—Logging operations in 
Minnesota have gone along about as far as they can 
without snow. Serious complaints are being made and 
unless a good fall of snow and colder weather comes 
soon the output of the camps will be curtailed even be- 
yond the caleulations of the lumbermen. Last month 
has seen very little weather that could be called cold and 
for a week it has thawed considerably every day, so that 
ice roads are put almost out of business, 

The Payson Smith Lumber Cempany, of this city, 
has bought a hardwood mill and tract of oak and gum 
timber at Hough, Mo., and Mr. Smith left this week to 
look over the property. The mill has a capacity of 
about 25,000 feet and timber enough is included with 
the deal to keep the mill going three or four years. 
Mr. Smith had just returned from a trip to Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo and Indianapolis, visiting at the last 
named city during the convention of the hardwood men. 

J. P. Lansing, eastern representative of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, is in Omaha this week 
attending the convention of the Nebraska retailers. He 
was formerly located there and is personally acquainted 
with most of the dealers in the state. 

B. R. Lewis, of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, 
Spokane, was in this city during the convention week 
looking after his company’s interests -here. 

C. A. Smith left last week for the west coast by way 
of Chicago and San Francisco. He was joined on the 
way by Arno Mereen, who is superintending the con- 
struction of the mill at Marshfield, Ore. The annual 
meetings of the different C. A. Smith corporations were 
held last week and the following officers elected: 

Cc. A. Smith Lumber Company—C. A. Smith, president; 
Cc. J. Johnson, vice president; Edgar Dalzell, secretary and 
general manager; J. 8. Brown, treasurer. 

Cc. A. Smith Timber Company—C. A. Smith, president; 
Cc. J. Johnson, vice president; C. L. Trabert, secretary; 
Nann A. Smith, treasurer. 

Pacific States Timber & Investment Company—Edgar Dal- 
zell, president; C. J. Johnson, vice president; C. L. Trabert, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mereen-Johnson Machine Company—C. A. Smith, presi- 
dent; Arno Mereen, vice president; R. A. Johnson, secretary 
and manager; V. T. Johnson, treasurer. 

C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Marsh- 
field, Ore.—C. A. Smith, president; J. B. Oren, vice presi- 
dent; C. L. Trabert, secretary and treasurer. 


J. C. Melville, who has been active for several years 
in the lumber business with the J. C. Melville Lumber 
Company and the Wisconsin Lumber Company, has re- 
tired from the lumber field and taken up the practice 
of law in Minneapolis. He graduated from the law de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota and has al- 
ready had some practice. : 

Owing to the resignation of Capt. A. F. Pray, of 
Battery B, the crack military organization of Minne- 
apolis, George W. Dulany, jr., the well known lumber- 
man of the Eclipse Lumber Company, has been advanced 











J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 





35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


Washington 
Fir and Cedar. 











California 
Redwood. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 























SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
FOR 


Yellow Pine 


We offer for quick Shipment : 
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Stevenson-West Lumber Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 








Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





















Yellow Pine Lumber 


We have large stocks and every manufacturing facil- 
ity for satisfactory execution of orders for kiln dried 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Mouldings, Base and Casings. 


8-inch Rift Flooring a specialty. Timbers dressed up 
to 24x30 inch, bored up to 20 feet for the trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Empire Lumber & Mfg. Co., *4GKSo*: 














THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


FLOORING AND CAR DECKING A SPECIALTY. 
LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 





Write for Stock Sheet. 














ROBERT MORGAN, JR. 


Exporter of 


Long Leaf Pitch Pine Lumber 


ORANGE, TEXAS, U.S. A. 


Codes used; Watkins, A.B.C. Cable Address: 
W. Union, Postal. ** JUNIOR.” 
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We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 
and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John UL, Roper Lor. Co. 
Norfolk, Va, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St,, Portland, Me, 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N, Y. 





Cable Address 
*“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code and 


American Lumberman Telecode. 
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Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


i\\ ea Oe na bale. 


el beisatela-en ) Lela 4-40 ban lolol alata 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring Ceiling, Roofers, Etc. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO. 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants. Send us your inquiries. 











C.D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, 


Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bidg. 


Hattiesburg, Miss, 











YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine St. 


Savannah, Ga. 














by election to the position of senior first lieutenant. 
*J. C. Melville, another lumberman, is promoted from 
second lieutenant to junior first lieutenant of the or- 
ganization. 

Fred K. Baker, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
Everett, Wash., is still in Minneapolis, having returned 
from a short trip, and will remain here during the week 
acquainting himself with market conditions. He will 
start for the Coast about Saturday. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, 
Spokane, spent last week in Minneapolis with the com- 
pany’s representative, W. M. Ladd. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, is on a southern trip to the company’s mill at 
Kentwood, La. 

At the annual meeting of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cloquet, Minn., the following officers were 
elected: President, F. Weyerhaeuser; vice president, 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser; secretary, William Irvine. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., Jan. 21.—The snow in northern 
Minnesota at many localities where logging is being 
done is nearly gone, and great need is felt for more 
and for colder weather. Only a few inches of snow has 
fallen all winter. The weather was so mild the last 
two days that the bonspiel of the Northwestern Curling 
Association, which was to have begun here yesterday at 
10 a. m., was postponed until the weather gets colder. 
Samuel Simpson, a Minneapolis logger operating around 
Winnibigoshish lake and Deer river, says that he saw a 
robin near the former point a day or two before Christ- 
mas. Logging conditions up that way are better than 
further east in this state. Mr. Simpson says that if the 
breakup in the spring is deferred until the average time 
this will have been one of the best winters for logging 
in the history of the state. Some of the tie camps are 
hard pressed for snow and keep teams engaged hauling 
snow to dump onto the roads. It-is unfortunate that 
better logging conditions do not prevail all over the 
state, for some of the lumbermen would like to increase 
their proposed output for the winter over what they 
planned late last fall. 

Lumbermen report an increasing demand for their 
product, and sales and inquiries by letter and in per- 
son are becoming more numerous. The Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company reports sales aggregating 6,000,000 
feet lately. The tie and pulpwood business is active. 
The Duluth railroads report an increasing volume of 
business, one large system reporting a gain of 25 per- 
cent in the last ten days. The gain is largely accounted 
for in lumber, coal and pulpwood. 

The planing mills at Cloquet have resumed, and the 
prospects are said to point to a fairly steady run for 
some time. Additional men are being sent to the woods 
from Cloquet every day. 

The Minnesota forest reserve in the northern part 
of the state, in the Indian reservations, has received a 
hard blow from Secretary of the Interior James R. Gar- 
field. He has decided that Minnesota is entitled to the 
swamp lands of Indian reservations, and that will cut 
the national forest reserve scheme to ribbons. The mat- 
ter will doubtless be heard of next in the courts. Much 
of the land is not swamp and is timbered, but was de- 
scribed as swamp in the original surveys and it has been 
deereed that this will have to stand. Chauncey Richard- 
son is attorney for the Indians. Samuel Iverson has led 
the fight for the state, as state auditor. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


General Improvement in Lumber Trade Conditions 
Reported- Philadelphia Lumbermen Enthusi- 
astic for Forest Preservation. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.—Leading retail lumber- 
men, as well as wholesalers and manufacturers, declare 
themselves entirely satisfied with business conditions of 
the last week. They insist that all lines of lumber, 
hardwoods and yellow pine, as well as every grade mar- 
ketable, are sustaining their price. Inquiries continue 
to multiply and there is a seasonable demand for lumber. 
The winter has been mild and building operations are 
proceeding rapidly. It is conceded that prices can not 
possibly advance until spring, however, and many re- 
tailers hesitate to put in orders for fear that February 
will be cold and stormy. 

The United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination in this city, February 26, to secure 
eligibles to fill vacancies in the Forest Service at salaries 
of $800 a year. Candidates are required to have only 
a rudimentary knowledge of forestry. 

A new firm has established itself in the wholesale 
business of this city under the name of Wood & Skilton. 
Mr. Skilton was formerly in the employ of William R. 
Garde. 

According to an estimate made on a conservative basis 
the commercial failures in this state last year numbered 
219 more than the preceding year, but the total assets 
increased from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 and the liabil- 
ities from $11,000,000 to $15,000,000. While ten bank 
failures are reported in the state last year, as against 
only five in the preceding year, their liabilities were 
only $5,000,000, as against $7,000,000 for the preceding 

ear. 

. F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., was last 
week appointed by William L. Rice, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, to represent the Philadelphia 














lumbermen at the meeting of the American Forestry 


Association in Washington, January 29. The appoint- 
mept, is an acknowledgment of Mr. Underhill’s earnest- 
ness in those diplomatie affairs of the trade in which he 
interests himself and in which he has heretofore met 
with distinction. Mr. Underhill is also a member of the 
American Forestry Association and is influential in its 
counsels. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were: F. C. Macneill, representing Thomas Bell, 
jr., St. John, New Brunswick; A. P. Steel, of the Car- 
rier Lumber Manufacturing Company, Sardis, Miss.; 
Joseph F. Faulkner, Crandell, Tenn.; 8. F. Henderson, 
Pocahontas Lumber Company, Brookville; M. P. Wat- 
kins, Boydton Lumber Company, Boydton, Va. 

George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., returned 
last week from a flying trip through the south. 

J. J. Rumbarger, with offices in the Harrison building, 
has returned from a trip to Indianapolis and the middle 
west on business and pleasure. He attended the meet- 
ing of the Indiana lumbermen and speaks highly of the 
hospitality of the westerners. But since Indiana was 
the original ‘‘stamping ground’’ of the Rumbargers it 
was to be expected that a cordial weleome would await 
a representative of that state who had ventured into 
business on a larger scale in the east. Mr. Rumbarger 
ended his western trip with a visit to Chicago. 

The Lumbermen’s Insurance Company declared its 
semiannual dividend of 6 percent, payable January 15. 

Benjamin F. Currie, jr., remains in charge of the local 
offices of R. M. Smith & Sons Company and hopes for 
an immediate settlement of financial affairs. Mr. Currie, 
who is widely known and popular with the trade, ex- 
presses confidence that the temporary depression of the 
money market is about over and that all lumbermen will 
be required to do when the spring approaches is to 
‘*hustle after business. ’’ 


Eli B. Hallowell, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., says: 

Business is increasing, a better feeling prevails every- 
where, money is easier and no one can complain of a 
shortage of cars. 

Ellis K. Guilford, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., returned 
last week from a southern trip. Mr. Nixon and the 
other members of the travelers’ staff have likewise 
returned from the New Year’s trips and are prepared 
to go out for business in ‘‘ dead earnest.’’ 

‘*A decided improvement is noticeable in general busi- 
ness conditions, the money market is easier and we may 
all expect to get busy in a 1905-06-07 fashion without de- 
lay,’’ says F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co. 
‘*Prices are steady and this is the best proof that lum- 
bermen should not be apprehensive. ’’ 

The Furniture Manufacturers’ and the Retail Furni- 
ture Dealers’ Associations of this city plan to celebrate 
their annual reunion with a beefsteak dinner at the 
Majestic hotel on the evening of January 29. Many 
wholesale lumbermen will be guests of the furniture men 
on this occasion. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., Jan. 23.—With coal mines and coke 
plants calling for supplies of lumber and some of the 
larger steel mills also in the market for fair sized orders 
for the first time during the last three months, the situa- 
tion in the local lumber market is much improved. The 
one weak item is white pine and little interest is shown 
in this wood. Yellow pine ties for mine tramways are 
being ordered generally. The Frick Coke Company, the 
Carnegie Steel Company and the American Bridge Com- 
pany have been taking on considerable new stock and 
calling for deliveries on old orders that had been sus- 
pended. 

Another interesting and important element in the trade 
of recent development is the activity of retailers in 
stocking up. It is a long time since the yards have 
appeared as a trade of more than minor importance, 
but the orders placed by them indicate that they are 
preparing for new trade resultant from the early spring 
plans for building all over greater Pittsburg. Suburban 
districts have never fallen so flat as within the city 
proper, and with the betterment of demand in the out- 
lying sections and vast improvement in the city yards 
the influence of this trade has not been slow in making 
itself felt. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports a favorable lot 
of trade during January. A. F. Murphy, of this com- 
pany, returned this week from a trip to Cincinnati, 
Columbus and intermediate points and is confident that 
within thirty days the situation in that field will be 
much improved. F. X. Diebold, of the same company, 
is in northern Pennsylvania and Ohio on a similar trip 
and sends back good reports of the revival of business. 
A. J. Fiebold is in Pennsylvania looking after stock, par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania white pine, for which a lively 
demand is expected soon. The company reports that 
prices for, yellow pine and hemlock are unsatisfactory, 
but that a good volume of business is being done. 
Floods have interfered with the operation of the mills 
at Koonarock, Va., where a strong steel bridge was 
lifted from its foundations and shut off railroad ship- 
ments for a week. Reports from the eastern sales office 
of this company in Philadelphia show some good sales 
and prospects for better business in the next few weeks. 
Mr. Dunwoodie, of the Philadelphia office, is in Mary- 
land looking after business matters and is doing active 
work there. 

Bemis & Vosburg report the establishment of a hard- 
wood department for that company, with P. C, Clark in 
charge, the latter coming from the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company. The company recently added 
to its roadmen Edward B. Shew, formerly with Willson 
Bros., to represent it in northern Pennsylvania, New 
York and Ohio. New business taken by this company 
has been steadily increasing in volume. Bemis & Vos- 
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irg will branch out this year more than ever, with a 
rong yellow pine and an active hardwood department. 
The Linehan Lumber Company notes a better demand 
r hardwoods, coming from all sections and at prices 
iat show the disposition of the buyer is favorable to 
esent lists. Joseph Linehan returned last week from 
trip east and reports matters improving there. The 
‘ect of the improved condition in the hemlock trade is 
fecting the other grades and each in turn seems to be 
iproving. 
The Germain Company has booked a lot of new orders 
considerable size at satisfactory prices. Louis Gey- 
iin stated that the number of orders pending insured 
active demand within the next few weeks. Some excep- 
tionally large contracts are being considered that will 
mean much to the trade and must be settled soon. 

Kk. V. Babeock & Co. are finding much to do in caring 
for a healthful demand for hemlock, which is ealling 
into service most of the mills of this company. Prices 
are better maintained and the company is steadily in- 
creasing the volume of its trade. 

The lumber trade of Pittsburg is interested in the an- 
nouneement this week of the reorganization plan for the 
Westinghouse Electrie & Manufacturing Company, the 
lust of the big. Westinghouse corporations to plan a 
movement to pass from the control of receivers. The 
proposition is strongly supported by leading creditors 
and it is believed that the proposition will be accepted. 
‘The financial statement accompanying the proposition 
shows the company in excellent condition and doing an 
extensive business even under the control of the court. 
It is a heavy buyer of lumber, particularly from Pitts- 
burg dealers. 


QUIET AT BANGOR. 


Fewer Vessels Engaged in Lumber Trade—Build- 
ing Permits Show Considerable Decrease— 
New England News and Personals. 


f 





BaNGoR, ME., Jan. 16.—Statistics show that 1907 was 
a dull year in this port, some of the principal lines of 
business having suffered a decided decline from pre- 
vious years. The lumber survey of the year, just an- 
nouneed by, Surveyor General Eaton, shows a falling off 
from that of 1906 of 27,422,696 feet, and from that of 
1905 of 55,869,051 feet. The decline was in spruce and 
hemloek, pine showing a slight increase. Following is 
the surveyor general’s report for the last three years: 





1906, 1907. 
Dry pPlM® cccccccvere é 34,514,820 31,937,830 
Green PURO .6-0.c2565% 1,797,348 1,807,770 4,569,229 
BDVUS 640405 % xuee de 128,306,121 114,560,753 86,103,042 
Hemlock 6080. s:0002- 27,068,296 8,725,129 9,375,675 


TOCA 260502 20% 187,854,827 159,408,472 131,985,776 
‘he lumber trade was not brisk. at any time in 1907, 
and at times the demand was very slack, especially for 
uidoms. Frames and heavy dimensions were in fairly 
demand and the market was generally steady, but 
at priees much lower than had prevailed in the previous 
few years. The New York market was for most of the 
season overloaded with small stuff from the maritime 
provinees and this, with the decline in building opera- 
tions in many Atlantic coast cities, seriously affected 
the lumber trade of Maine. Freights were slightly lower 
then in 1905 and 1906, but otherwise the cost of sawing 
and shipping lumber was as high or higher than ever 
before, high prices prevailing for logs, labor and every 
kind of supplies. 

‘he big fleets that formerly crowded the harbor of 
Bangor are no more to be seen, the lumber vessels, fewer 
in numbers but of greater individual tonnage, being 
gathered at the mills below the city. There is no for- 


rr 
rig 
at 


icc trade worth mentioning, the shook and spool bar 
export business having been transformed to the new 
p of Stockton, while the West India pine and ice 
trale long ago dwindled to almost nothing. One large 


cargo of lumber, about 1,100,000 feet, was sent to 
Buenos Ayres. 

‘he product of the Eastern Manufacturing Company’s 

for the season amounted to 35,000,000 feet. In 

1905 the season’s sawing amounted to approximately 
400,000 feet. 
Russell Bros. & Estes Company, of Farmington, have 
just reeeived from E. B. Estes & Sons an order for 
13.000 gross turned wooden boxes to be shipped to 
India during 1908, and an order for 20,000 gross of 
boxes to be shipped to France during 1908. 

Railroad ties of standard size for steam roads and 
the smaller ties for electric roads are in brisk demand. 
Aroostook eounty has furnished 400,000 or 500,000 ties 
in other years, but there.is every indication that the cut 
of ties this year will be larger than ever before. Aroos- 
took county has large areas of cedar timber to furnish 
tices, The Bangor & Aroostook railroad is encouraging 
the people of Aroostook to go in for tie cutting as well 
as for the eutting of pulpwood and'the manufacture of 
shingles, which attends the cutting of ties to a consider- 
able extent. 

- The board-of state assessors on Friday filed its pre- 
‘minary report for the governor for the year ended 
December 1, 1907. 

_ The valuation of shipping in 1907 is $2,942,783, an 
increase over 1906 of $1,109,119; logs and lumber, 
5,681,620, an increase over 1906 of $595,806; paper and 
pulp mills, $9,021,260, an increase over 1906 of $471,325. 

Mild weather continues in the state, although a brief 
Period of zero temperature early in the week elosed the 
Penobscot river at Bangor and brought a snowstorm in 


the northern part of the state, where the ground is 
covered with snow to the depth of from six inches to a 
foot, making fair hauling on good roads. Unless an- 
other foot of snow comes soon, hauling will be greatly 
delayed and great difficulty will be experienced in get- 
ting all the cut to the landings. 

Under the provisions of chapter 242 of the resolves of 
1907 the board has secured the services of several com- 
petent men to make explorations of wild lands and as a 
result has had seven townships, containing 149,012 acres, 
explored. 

The 4-masted schooner Bertha L. Downs, 716 tons, was 
launched from the yard of E. W. Hyde in Bath January 
16. It is owned by the Benedict-Manson Marine Com- 
pany, of New Haven, and cost $50,000. The 1,400-ton 
4-masted schooner William R. Wilson was launched from 
G. G. Deering’s yard in Bath January 18. It is owned 
by Boston and Bath parties and will engage in the coal 
and lumber trade. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—A leading lumber dealer 
says he has found collections considerably better dur- 
ing the last two weeks. More inquiries have been re- 
ceived and business is better. 

E. N. Eames, of the Boston Lumber Company, is 
making a trip among the southern mills. 

George I. Cushing, of Andre Cushing & Co., St. John, 
New Brunswick, was in Boston last week. 

Thomas Kerr, of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va., visited this city last week. 

George H. Hamlin, of Orono, Me., a large lumber 
dealer, was in Boston last week. 

James P. Hall, of the Hall Lumber Company, re- 
turned last week from a trip to New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 

The national banks of Boston held their election of 
directors last week. Several lumber dealers were elected. 
Fred MeQuesten, of the George MeQuesten Company, 
was elected.a director of the First Ward National bank; 
J. M. W. Hall, of the National Bank of the Republie 
and D. N. Skillings of the Eliot National bank. 

Building contracts awarded in New England during 
the last week amounted to $737,000, as against $1,527,- 
000 during the corresponding week last year. Since 
January 1 the contracts have amounted to $829,000, as 
compared with $2,160,000 during the same period of 
1907. Last year the architects were busy, while this 
year little new work is being prepared. 

The recently organized Woodstock Lumber Company 
has leased the large saw mill of the Publishers’ Paper 
Company, at North Woodstock, N. H. The company has 
bought the equipment and a large amount of stumpage 
and logs. The deal involves about 100,000,000 feet of 
stumpage and 11,000,000 feet of logs. 

A member of the special committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Lumbermaf’s Association, appointed to consider 
the advisability of bringing suit against the Boston & 


_Maine railroad for overcharges on freight, is quoted 


as saying that a suit will actually be started. At the 
last meeting of the association many members were 
opposed to such an action, while others favored it. 

August Fournier has bought a lumber and planning 
mill in Fitchburg. 

The Franklin County Lumber Company, Gréenfield, 
has completed several lumber sheds on its property. 

The Howes Hill Lumber Company, Hubbardston, has 
filed its annual statement with the commissioner of ecor- 
porations. Herbert W. Howe is treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

Kk. H. Pillsbury, of H. F. Pillsbury & Son, Barton, 
N. H., was in Boston this week. 

Thayer & Collins, wholesale lumber dealers, Keene, 
N. H., have opened an office in this city, at 67 Washing- 
ton street. H. C. Abbott will manage the new office. 

Evidence of better times is found in the fact that a 
large tract of land, which has been held in this city 
by a prominent lumber dealer at 8 cents a foot since 
1902, was recently sold at the owners’ price. 

A large lumber dealer who recently returned from St. 
John, New Brunswick, reports that the eut of lumber 
will be small. Some of the large mills did not send 
crews into the woods and others are not cutting more 
than 60 pereent of what they did last winter, owing to 
the fact that little snow has fallen east of Montreal. 


. The eut in the Maine woods has been normal, but until 


within two weeks few logs had been drawn to the 
streams, owing to the lack of snow. The swamps have 
not been frozen over and as a result it has been im- 
possible to cut the usual quantity of cedar. 

The Edward Perkins Lumber Company, Newburyport, 
has bought the Isaac Poor property in that city. 





RED GUM AND ITS USES. 


‘*Hear Us,’’ is the title of an attractive pamphlet 
issued by the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Com- 
pany, of Morehouse, Mo. A great deal of valuable in- 
formation is given in regard to red gum values, pro- 
duction and the many purposes for which the wood can 
be used. A list of some of the better class of build- 
ings in which red gum has been used for finishing is 
given and includes aggpumber of apartment houses, 
Prince George hotel and the Stuyvesant theater in New 
York, the Ely-Walker building in St. Louis, the Gay- 
oso Hotel annex in Memphis and the Genesee Club in 
Rochester, New York. 

In conelusion this broad general statement based 
upon facts is made, ‘‘The use of Rep Gum in buildings 
where expense is not considered, but is entirely see- 
ondary to effect, is a most conclusive argument for its 
Merits, ’’ 
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but when the real stock is presented 
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away from the facts. We sell 
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altogether on its merit and because it 
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IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


UR EQUIPMENT enables us 

to carry a good stock of kiln 

dried, rough and dressed lumber, 

and we have shipping facilities that 
guarentee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
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Cottonwood, 
Gum and other 








Hardwoods 


Eare manufacturers and 

carry on hand large 

stocks of well seasoned lum- 
ber at our yards and mills. 





BOXES, BOX SHOOKS 
AND 


EGG CASES 





MILLS and FACTORIES: 


Chicago - . 
Cairo - - - 
Greenville - - 
Marked Tree ~ 
Blytheville - 
Arkansas City - 


- Illinois 
- Illinois 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Arkansas 


Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company 


Chicago Ave. and Sangamon St. 
CHICAGO 
Cable Address, ““PAEPCKE” 


TELECODE 














| CYPRESS, 
GUM, ELM, 


| AND OTHER HARDWOODS 








Our Stock is the Best. 


A. G. Wineman & Sons 





We Invite Correspondence | 





GREENVILLE, MISS. 
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Geo. D. Emery Company 


Importers and Manutacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.1to41Broanway, Chelsea, Mass. 








C. CRANE & CO., 


Hardwood Lumber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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|THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Retailers Prepare to Replenish Stocks— Anticipate 
Moderate Spring Trade — Tonawanda 
Dealers Much Encouraged. 


New York, Jan. 23.—Substantial signs of improve- 
ment are asserting themselves, and it seems a question 
of but a short time before a much better demand for 
lumber will develop in this market. Wholesalers are 
receiving many inquiries, and while orders are not com- 
ing in in proportion to the number of inquiries, some 
good business was booked last week, and it is evident 
that retailers are making preparations to replenish their 
low stocks and make some sort of effort to handle a 
moderate spring trade. Plans for new buildings filed 
with the building department show a gain as compared 
with the first three weeks of January, 1907, but the 
latter was a comparatively slow period. Reports from 
sections outside of Manhattan and the Bronx are most 
encouraging. Retailers in northern New Jersey look for 
a big trade within four or five weeks. Considerable 
activity is also in progress up along Westchester 
county and in towns on Long Island. 

In marine circles reports are to the effect that lumber 
chartering continues light. There is a limited demand 
for timber engagements for transatlantic shipments, 
but practically nothing for South American and West 
Indian orders. Some spruce wholesalers report a better 
inquiry for lumber to South America and the effect of 
this will undoubtedly be felt later on. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, manufacturer and 
wholesale dealer in hemlock, 45 Broadway, finds an im- 
proved demand for hemlock. Suburban dealers are put- 
ting out some good inquiries and signs of increased 
activity are noticeable. J. V. Trounce, sales manager 
of the company, spent two or three days at the local 
office, and is optimistic concerning the outlook. The 
company’s mills in Pennsylvania are running twelve 
hours a day and expect to resume their operations night 
and day soon. 

George A. Mitchell and W. H. Gratwick, of White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell, Incorporated, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., wholesale white pine dealers, spent a day or two 
in town last week. Other visitors include: Harry C. 
Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; W. W. Reilly, of W. W. 
Reilly & Bro., Buffalo; Horace 8. Taylor, Taylor & 
Crate, Buffalo; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; George H. Mell, Kane, Pa.; G. G. Barr, Beecher 
& Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; J. Randall Williams, J. Randall 
Williams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; George J. Barker, 
Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Raybuck, who looks after the eastern business 
of E. B. Foss & Co., well known white pine wholesalers, 
returned last week from a several weeks’ trip to head- 
quarters at: Bay City. He states that retailers generally 
are carrying large white pine stocks and will soon be in 
position to put out some good inquiries. Mr. Raybuck 
notes a substantial increase in inquiries during the last 
week or ten days and as wholesalers have been asked to 
fill their small white pine orders immediate indications 
of a substantial improvement are noticeable. 

White, Frost & White, 1 Madison avenue, report a 
better buying tendency than has been felt for some 
time. W. G. Frost, who looks after the local affairs of 
the firm, says retailers are figuring on buying more 
stock than is actually needed for current requirements. 
Some reluctance in placing orders is still experienced, 
but retailers believe the worst is over. Guy White, of 
the firm’s North Tonawanda office, spent a few days 
in this city last week with Mr. Frost. 

E. J. Marsh, of the Seacoast Lumber Company, 1 
Madison avenue, wholesale cypress dealer, says the 
situation in his line is brightening up considerably and 
some good inquiries are coming in for early shipments. 
The activity of inquiries is especially noticeable and, 
while Mr. Marsh does not look for any decided boom 
in buying, he anticipates substantial buying during 
February. He returned last week from an extensive 
trip in New England and found cypress users there 
figuring on buying some good sized orders. Retailers 
are not having so much difficulty from a financial view- 
point, and, while none of the large cypress dealers an- 
ticipate heavy buying, conditions have improved mate- 
rially within the last three or four weeks. 

E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, 
Ashtola, Pa.; E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Babcock Bros. Company, Babcock, Ga., spent part of 
last week in this city. He stated that within the last 
two or three weeks, inquiries for hemlock, hardwoods 
and yellow pine have increased greatly, and the buying 
tendency is more noticeable than it has been for some 
time. The local office of the Babcock companies, 43 
Wall street, in charge of H. J. Gott, is booking some 
good business. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Dealers at the 
Tonawandas are much encouraged over a revival in busi- 
ness since the first of the year. -Each week has shown 
a marked increase in orders and inquiries. One of the 
leading dealers stated that he transacted more busi- 
ness during the last week than @r a month previous to 
that time. The opinion is generally advanced by dealers 
that trade will have resumed much of its former activity 
by spring. 

H. C. Hornby, general manager of the Cloquet Lum- 
ber Company, Cloquet, Minn., paid the yard and office 
of the Eastern Lumber Company, in which he is inter- 
ested, a visit Saturday. Mr. Hornby was not over- 
enthusiastic about the conditions of affairs, especially 
in regard to harvesting logs in Minnesota. He said that 


while the output would have been much less than in 
a number of years under the usual conditions, the pro- 
duéers will not be able to get out as many logs as 
they would like to on account of the scarcity of snow. 
Mr. Hornby expressed the belief that the spring will be 
characterized by a good business, but he was pessi- 
mistie about the ability of the mills of his locality tu 
supply much of a demand. 

Lewis H. Swan, of L. H. Swan & Co., has opened a 
box shook business in a suburb of Norfolk, Va. Mrs. 
Swan is spending the winter with Mr. Swan in the 
south. The company of which Mr. Swan is president in 
North Tonawanda has disposed of much of its stock 
and it is understood that arrangements are being made 
to discontinue the business here. 

Lewis J. Marsh, of the Western Lumber & Shingle 
Company, has returned from a business trip to New 
Jersey and Long Island. Mr. Marsh found business 
rather dormant as compared with the rush that is usu- 
ally found at those points, but consumers are making 
preparations to renew much of the work that was can- 
celed during the slump in the money market. Mr. Marsh: 
finds business in western New York better than in mosi 
places. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, has 
gone to New York on a business trip. 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Steady Improvement Noted—Trade in White and 
Yellow Pine Increasing—Anual Report 
Shows Prosperous Year. 





Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Inquiries are coming in in 
all departments of lumber, good lists are passed around 
to bid on and it will soon be proper to send out men 
to solicit trade. It is not claimed that trade is more 
than about half what it was a year ago, but steady im- 
provement is noted and is everywhere expected, al- 
though it will probably be slow for a while at least. 

The meeting here of the cement interests of the 
country will take up the entire week and it is the 
plan to make it of especial account in the local building 
interest. It has always been held that the city build- 
ing ordinances are so unfavorable to cement that but 
little construction in that material is possible. Lumber 
is so scarce that nobody in that trade would oppose 
the use of cement liberally in any direction, so the 
occasion seems to be favorable. - 

The building permits are running down fast and as 
next to nothing but small frame houses are in the list 
the showing is small. For the week only sixteen permits 
were issued, the cost being $43,050. 

The timber tract owned by the new Buffalo Timber 
Company in British Columbia is on a branch of the 
Fraser river large enough for rafting. It includes 
about 10,000 acres, which are said to be good for 
200,000,000 feet of mostly spruce and cedar. The plan 
is to hold it for higher prices, as it is said to have been 
bought cheap, and sell it as it is. E. V. Dunlevie is 
the active member of the company. 

George B. Montgomery has been south for some time 
looking after the yellow pine mills of the Montgomery 
interest. These mills have been shut down for several 
weeks, waiting for the condition of trade to improve. 

The rooms in the new part of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, which were to have been occupied by 
the lumbermen as a club, had the restaurant on the 
floor above materialized, have been taken by George V. 
Horgan, who has just been appointed traffic inspector 
of the State Public Service Commission, his business 
being to look after the complaints of shippers against 
the railroads. 

Hurd Bros. report that trade in white and yellow 
pine is improving with them. A. G. Hauenstein finds 
a fair trade, with prospect of continued improvement. 
The rule is no full carload of one thing, but some busi- 
ness in piece car trade is offered. 

M. E, Preisch has been at the new Bathurst Lumber 
Company’s logging camps in New Brunswick for several 
weeks but will not return for another week or so. 
Quite a heavy cut of spruce and white pine are to be 
made this winter. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO., Jan. 23.—G. G. Griffiths and wife, 
of Raber, Mich., were in Cleveland this week. Mr. 
Griffiths is manager of the Mud Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, which held its annual meeting in this city Wednes- 
day of this week. The reports showed that the com- 
pany had had a prosperous year. All the officers of the 
company were reélected. Mr. Griffiths stated that very 
little snow had fallen in the neighborhood of Raber 
this winter but that a fairly good logging season was 
expected. 

W. H. Gillespie, representing the G. G. Stittzinger 
Lumber Company, of New Castle, Pa., was in Cleve- 
land this week. He stated that he found the condition 
of the hardwood market somewhat improved. 

W. H. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., has just returned 
from a trip through the south, combining business and 
pleasure. 

The meeting of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers at Columbus Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week was of considerable interest to local dealers, a num- 
ber of whom attended. Among the local lumbermen 
who went to the meeting were George Barner, George S. 
Gynn, C. H. Foote, W. B. Brown, John Simon, Gale H. 
Marine, J. J. Harwood, W. P. Hilton, H. P. Blake and 
W. A. Cool. Samuel Woodman, of Painesville, and 
Robert H. Jacobs, of Youngstown, joined the local con- 
tingent on the trip to the meeting at Columbus. 
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MONTANA LARCH AND PINE MEN MEET. 





First Annual Convention Well Attended—New President Unanimous Choice—Report Shows 
that Members Work in Harmony. 





KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 15.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association convened in the association rooms at 2 
o’clock’p. m., January 14. The meeting was called to 
order by the secretary. B. P. Bartleson, of the State 
Lumber Company, was chosen chairman. 

The following companies were represented at roll 
eall: Northwestern Lumber Company, C. L. Dobner; 
Boorman Lumber Company, B. J. Boorman; Idaho 
Lumber Company, John Miller; Kalispell Lumber 
Company, H. G. Miller; Jessup Milling Company, H. 
F. Jessup; Somers Lumber Company, W. E. Wells; 
Enterprise Lumber Company, Harry Neffner and Will- 
iam Kiley; State Lumber Company, B. P. Bartleson; 
Hutchinson Lumber Company, W. Hutchinson; Daw- 
son Lumber Company, C. I. O’Neil and A. H. Burns; 
A. O. Westburg by A. O. Westburg. A larger attend- 
ance was prevented by the absence of a great many 
of the millmen in the east. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting were read 
and approved. The annual report of the secretary was 
then read, and the secretary “announced that printed 
copies would be furnished to each of the members and 
to the press. The report of the executive committee 
was given verbally by H. G. Miller. The report of the 
bureau of grades was given verbally by Chief In- 
spector A. E. Boorman. All the reports were accepted 
and approved. 

The report of Treasurer Hunt was read and follows: 

GRADING FUND. 


Total receipts for 1907........ceeeeceeees $1,446.00 

Total disbursements for 1907............- 1,346.15 
Balance January 1, 1908.......... - $ 99.85 

GENERAL FUND. 

Total receipts for 1907........cccscccees $1,613.00 

Total disbursements for 1907............+. 1,575.36 
Balance January 1. 1908...........--6- 7 $ 37.64 

Total receipts for the year 1907........... $3,059.00 

‘fotal distribution for the year 1907....... 2,921.51 
Total balance January 1, 1908........ $137.49 


The treasurer’s report was adopted. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year fol- 
lowed, and an informal ballot was ordered for the 
offite of president. All votes cast were in favor of 
H. G. Miller, with the exception of one vote for B. J. 
3oorman, and the election of Mr. Miller was made 
unanimous. The other officers elected were: A. H. 
3urns, of the Dawson Lumber Company, of Libby, 
vice president; B. P. Bartleson, of the State Lumber 
Company, Columbia Falls, treasurer. W. E. Wells, of 
the Somers Lumber Company; C. L. Dobner, of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, and B. J. Boorman, 
of the Boorman Lumber Company, were chosen mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

The selection of secretary for 1908 was postponed 
until the executive committee could make a report 
on the various applications. The special rate com- 
mittee reported verbally the progress of the effort 
being made to prevent advances, going over the legal 
steps in detail, and outlining the evidence required 
to sustain the lumberman’s position. The: association 
then entered upon a general discussion of the organi- 
vation and management of the grading bureau dur- 
ing 1908. A strong sentiment developed among the 
members for a further discussion of association mat- 
ters, and upon motion of B. J. Boorman the annual 
meeting was adjourned for two weeks to meet again 
at the same place January 28 at 2 o’clock p. m. 


Secretary’s Report. 


In reviewing the work of our association for the year just 
osed one must be impressed with the fact that great 
progress has been made along the different lines of work 
tor which we are organized. The fact that the members 
have worked in absolute harmony with one another in pro- 
noting and advancing ideas for the betterment of the lum- 
ber industry of this locality has no doubt been the cause 
of obtaining such favorable results. 

Our membership at present numbers seventeen. Sixteen 
are actively engaged in the manufacture of lumber and 
afliliating with the grading bureau. One is an honorary 
member. During 1907 four new members have been added, 
namely, the Dawson Lumber Company, of Libby; A. O. 
Westburg Lumber Company, of Columbia Falls; Warland 
J.umber Company, of Warland, and the Hutchinson Lumber 
Company, of Whitefish, all affiliating with the grading bu- 
reau. 

Inspection Work. 

_ A bureau of grades was established in 1904 and has since 
been maintained with satisfactory results, and the report of 
our chief inspector for the year just closed shows that of 
the total amount of inspections made, 95 percent of the ship- 
ments were on grade. This, taken in connection with the 
fact that a smaller number of complaints have been filed the 
‘ast year, should be gratifying to the members and establish 
the fact that much good has been derived from this depart- 
ment. > having a uniform grade and standard millwork 
we feel that we are on an equal basis with similar grades 
men |  eaaaead manufacturing districts who sell in the same 
market. 

_ This office has endeavored to keep members informed as 
to the movements of lumber by other associations; monthly 
cuts and shipments of our own district showing distribution to 
the different states; building operations of the largest cities ; 
iron and steel movements; crop conditions and market con- 
ditions of all other products that are closely allied to the 
lumber industry. From this information beneficial results 
may be obtained in locating new markets etc. 

Scarcity of labor during the last year made it apenas 
for manufacturers to secure efficient help to handle their 
output; yet extra good wages were offered. To overcome 
this difficulty means were provided whereby extensive adver- 
tising was carried on in the Dakotas and eastern states, 
inducing laborers to come to this locality. This proved bene- 
ficial and good results were obtained. At present men are 
plentiful and wages have been reduced to some extent, 
thereby reducing the cost of manufacture. This office is in 
receipt of many inquiries regarding work etc., but at present 
we are unable to give them much encouragement. 


An advance in freight rates together with the financial 
troubles has seriously affected the lumber industry of the 
west, causing thousands of men to be thrown out of em- 
ployment and a general depression of all business. The ad- 
vance in rates was deemed unjust and preparations were 
made by the western lumber associations to prevent the new 
rate from going into effect. A special rate committee was 
organized from our association for the purpose of investi- 
gating the matter and carrying out any plans it deemed 
advisable to prevent the new rate from going into effect. 
After carefully going over the matter attorneys were em- 
ployed and a restraining order was secured in the federal 
court. After a hearing before Judge Hunt on December 9 
the injunction was granted restraining the Great Northern 
railway from collecting more than the old rate, but it only 
protects those who joined in the proceedings. The railway 
company has appealed from the decision of Judge Hunt and 
the whole matter will go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as soon as a date is set. 

Shipments. 


Total shipments of our association for 1907 were §85,- 
354,573 feet, as compared with 88,831,358 feet for 1906, 
showing a decrease of 3.64 percent. While this is a fair 
comparison, the shipments for 1907 were not what they 
should have been, owing to extreme car shortages in Jan- 
uary, February and August and a general depression in the 
lumber market during November and December. Had con- 
ditions been normal shipments for 1907 would have largely 
exceeded those of 1906. Our average monthly shipments for 
1907 were 7,128,714 feet, as compared with 7,402,613 feet 
for 1906. 

The total amount manufactured during the year was 
554,573 feet. as compared with 88,831,356 feet for 1906, 
a gain of 25,433,672 feet. The average monthly cut for 
1907 was 7,971,382 feet, as compared with 7,253,389 feet 
for 1906. Including sawed railway ties, the total output 
of this district was 147,000,000 feet. The cut for 1907 
would have exceeded all previous years had the market war- 
ranted the carrying of —— stocks. As it was, many mills 
closed sooner than they had anticipated. Stock on hand 
January 1 was 96,055,000 feet, as compared with 57,000,000 
feet for 1906, being the largest ever reported in this district. 

Stocks at Mills. 


Reports from all manufacturing centers show that stocks 
of lumber exceed those of previous years. Logging operations 
will be reduced at least 40 percent in this district, which 
will cause the output of the mills to be materially reduced. 
This, in connection with a fair market, should bring stocks 
to a normal condition during the year 1908. 

During the last year both of the Great Northern track 
scales at Kalispell and Whitefish have been personally in- 
spected and reports of their condition mailed to members. 
‘= scale is to be installed at Kalispell in the near 
uture. 

On August 24, 1907, the loggers and millmen of this dis- 
trict met and organized the Flathead County Loggers’ As- 
sociation, for the purpose of interchanging ideas as to the 
economical methods of handling the products of the forests 
in their various forms and to distribute information as to 
conditions surrounding local and other territory. This 
office is in direct touch with other associations, and the 
respective secretaries are sending us information that is of 
general or mutual interest. Such of this as is valuable to 
you is brought to your attention. 

E. H. Broughton resigned his position as secretary of our 
association October 20, 1907. During his connection with 
us his work was very satisfactory and it was regretted that 
it became necessary for him to leave us, as the execution of 
his plans would have brought much benefit to our association. 

During the last year our association has obtained member- 
ship in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
the purpose of keeping in closer touch with matters which 
concern manufacturers as a whole. 


The Building Situation. 


During the last three months building operations de- 
creased, yet the prevailing impression is that a moderate 
letup in building operations was due, owing to the long con- 
tinued prosperity and resultant high prices, and that it will 
now afford an opportunity to readjust matters preparatory 
to beginning upon a new basis and building up. Wages in 
the building trade as well as in the cost of materials have 
reached the highest prices ever attained and it is believed 
with a readjustment of affairs it will be discovered that a 
large number of people are anxious to go ahead with build- 
ing prospects just as soon as prices and conditions are upon 
a more nearly uniform basis. 

The outlook for business for 1908 is uncertain. There 
has been a very strong tendency in the south to sacrifice 
stocks and prices have gone off from $3 to $8 a thousand 
feet on yellow pine. There has also been a strong tendency 
in the fir country west of us to do the same thing, but not 
to the same extent, as their prices have gone off from $2 
to $5. These tendencies do not by any means extend to all 
the manufacturers in the various districts, but the sales at 
cut prices have nevertheless assumed quite large propor- 
tions. 

Conservative lumbermen of both the yellow pine and fir 
districts are not affected, and at least a majority of the stock 
in pile in each of the districts is being firmly held. This 
is especially true with regard to fir, and the uncertainty 
about freight rates which will apply for 1908 is retarding 
the movement of lumber from western mills. 

Retailers’ stocks are decreasing daily and before the first 
of March they must, as a whole, be greatly depleted. The 
probabilities are strong for a good, fair movement at fair 
prices, beginning before March next. The feeling in the 
best posted quarters is that it will pay to hold the stock 
rather than to cut the prices and force sales. 


Cut and Shipments for 1907. 


Total shipments and distribution by states for 1907 as 
compared with 1906 —S in the following: 
"eet. Cars. Feet. Difference. 
9,227,585 *1,670,247 


Feet. 
eo |. eee 7,602,888 .... 
. -48,134,686 ae 2 27,075,054 721,059,632 


North Dakota... 












South Dakota...... 2,342,049 3,294,014 *951,965 
Minnesota ........ 1,177,535 37 833,678 4343,857 
CL eee 1,789,536 138 2,937,380 *1,147,844 
SS Pee 614,361 35 855,679 *241,318 
a eee 861,323 48 1,319,082 *457,759 
Re 2,859,688 71 1,796,838 71,062,850 
NGROGEER. 6c cccssce 959,982 20 535,282 4424,700 
rere 942,12 2 * 697,593 7244,533 
WIN 0.0 5600505 18,896,516 1,719 35,084,428 *16,187,912 
MO TONE v6 ccsneas 1,105,629 21 601,469 7504,160 
New Jersey ....... " 5 159,977 7159,977 
Pennsylvania ...... Seen "sen “tstweae -  sddneaata 
MD sctesciaiae tc 19,977 3 60,502 *40,525 
DN chits 6 dade es 212,553 21 448,837 *236,284 
Atlantic coast states 259,165 2 52,158 4207.007 
Other eastern states 17,987 10 204,254 *186,267 
British Columbia... 367,238 5 100,666 $266,572 
CEE cciecakates svecs een éee 24,000 psocewes 
Miscellaneous ...... 20,376 ... 97 eee seen 

DORIS «60 0:000.0's 88,831,356 3,442 85,354,573 73,276,783 


*Increase. Decrease. 
The above statement shaws a decrease of ne | 4 percent 
on total shipments. Had conditions been normal shipments 





for 1907 would have largely exceeded those of 1906. Monthly 
shipments for 1907 as compared with the corresponding 
months of 1906 are as follows: 
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SORGRET ccccecs 7.358 38,315,999 74,181,359 10 99 








PURCORET s0 000-00 480.648 1,336,472 74,144,176 10 41 
BERBER cocceveve 8, .281 3,212,941 74,794,340 10 123 
BRET iccccsseccs 7 9,701,926 *2,034,293 12 391 
May . 10,752,815 *1,838,639 13 459 
SU 2600cceons st21,1 9,642,273 *1,921,169 13 389 
eee 8,542,197 7420.594 13 3872 
August 10,134,417 *39,666 14 450 
September ..... 7,431,648 10,614,375 *3,272,727 16 428 
OCteder cccccecee 6,122,437 7,913,402 *1,720,965 15 273 
November ...... 5,900,041 5,851,017 449,024 15 238 
December ...... 4,731,488 4,336,739 394,749 18 179 

Totals .....88,831,356 85,354,573 ........ 156 3,442 

*Increase. Decrease. 


No record as to number of cars shipped or mills reporting 
during 1906. 

Average monthly shipments, 1906, 7,402,613 feet. 

Average monthly shipments, 1907, 7,128,714 feet. 

Monthly cut for 1907 as compared with corresponding 
months of 1906 as follows: 
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DE 0654066605 4,945,548 2,045,303 72,450,245 2 
bw Mee ,304,884 1,115,471 4239,413 1 
PERE cd vcccecdees 766,028 101,625 +664,403 6 
a ee 8,237,419 6,168,561 72,068,858 8 
tn 65000¢é0enes en 10,259,152 16,845,680 *6,58¢ 8 12 
i  bsadhtanwed ae 11,396.714 15,504,975 4,108,261 12 
SEE. 6000s seoscceee 12,000,000 15,212,671 *3,212,671 12 
BOE cccccoveverses 14,197,811 12,704,724 71,493,088 9 
September ......... 9,950,384 9,823,615 4126,769 s 
GETSREE ccccccccccs 8,825,160 9,674,729 *849,569 9 
DUE 66020000 3,487,545 4,428,200 *950,655 5 
DOCOMDOE ceccccces 1,619,993 2,021,034 *401,041 2 
OGRE 400 00000 87,040,674 95,656,588 *8,615,914 83 


*Increase. Decrease. 

Average monthly cut, 1906, 7,253,389 feet. 

Average monthly cut, 1907, 7,971,382 feet. 

The above statement does not include railway ties nor 
mining timbers. ‘Total amount manufactured, including rail- 
way ties and mining timbers, was 147,000,000 feet. 


| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS, 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS, 
OTHER MILLS: Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss,; Van Cleave, Miss, 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
* Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. 


Shipping Points: PASCAGOULA and ‘SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: “Dantzler,’’ Moss Point, Miss. 
































WM. LOWRY, 


Pitch Pime for Export 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


SPECIALTIES: Construction Material, Special Size Tim- 
bers, South American Schedules. 

Cable Address, Lowry, Gulfport. 
CODES USED: Motek Watkins, Liebers, A. B. C. 5th Edition. 
SHIPPING POINTS; New Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., 
Mobile, Ala. 








E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 
GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 
PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins -—Motek A. B. C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 


S. E. NAYLOR CO. 


PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, 
HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS 


Our Specialties; Construction Material, R.R.Ties 
and West India Schedules. Domestic and Export. 


Cable Address: NAYLOR. 
Code: } A. B. C, 4th and 5th. 
* | Southard’s, Watkins. 























34 and 35 Durham Bldg. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 
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MASON LUMBER Co. 2.2% PASS, Pres SMe 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
For interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 





We have Mod Kil a New Planing Mill 
Weare located on G&S. 1. ™* Qandsl, Miss. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


January 25, 1908. 
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Keys-Fannin 
Lumber 
Company, 
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We have in stock and are saw- 
ing a large amount daily of 


UVUNLSOOUUNEG000N000CCUTOEEOOOONOUUOUOUOUOUGOOOOAUANSOONOOOGOAETO ESE 





SOFT 
YELLOW 
POPLAR, 
RED AND 
WHITE OAK, 
BASSWOOD, 
CHESTNUT 
AND LATH. 


We can furnish either band or 
circular sawn stock. Write 
for prices. 


Herndon, West Va. 


ST La TT 
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Kiln Dried, End Matched and Bored. 
—————LLLL€LE]Hh]|=|]=a=E=E 


COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 








TENNESSEE 


Red Cedar Posts and Poles 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 2 











For Quick Shipment rec: 7223. cus 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to I6’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HEMLOCK and Wisconsin 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LUMBER CO., Wgn33" 








Sanford & ; BikcH 





T d ie by + 
readway SOFT ELM 
, MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls. 














LUMBER SITUATION AROUND SEATTLE. 


Car Supply Ample When Business Is Scarce—Millmen Take Advantage of Lull to Visit 
Orient—Personal News. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Three well known lumber- 
men will leave for a tour of the orient in a few days. 
One of the these is J. R. Owen, manager of the Lester 
W. David Lumber Company, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, who, being a British Columbia lumberman and not 
affected by the advanced rate, feels free to travel as he 
pleases. He will sail on the Pacifie mail liner Asia 
for Honolulu from San Francisco January 25, and 
February 5 will leave Honolulu on the Mongolia for 
Yokohama. He will tour Japan, China, the Philippines 
and then proceed to India, the Holy Land and Europe. 
He figures on devoting about a year to a very enjoyable 
trip around the world. Roy Owen is one of the hustling 
young lumbermen of the west, having been connected 
with different concerns out here for several years. He 
also spent a year in the east with the J, C. Turner 
Cypress Company at New York. He has been associated 
with Lester W. David at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
for the last two years. J. H. Parker, president of the 
Parker-Bell Lumber Company, and Tom Sanders, of the 
Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, will leave on the 
same steamship. These lumbermen will be accompanied 
by their wives. After a short stay on the islands they 
will proceed to the orient to be gone several months or 
until the rate case is settled and lumber is in demand. 
Mr. Parker got his desire for ocean travel from numer- 
ous cruises he has made on his little yacht the Aleli last 
summer, but when it came to making a transpacifie trip 
he concluded that the Aleli was not big enough for the 
journey. 

M. H. Grover, manager of the San Vicente Lumber 
Company, accompanied by his wife, left Seattle this 
week for Santa Cruz, where he contemplates making his 
home. He will attend a meeting of the stockholders of 
the company in Salt Lake City early in February, at 
which time definite plans regarding mill and railroad 
construction will be decided upon. This company has 
a fine tract of redwood timber near Santa Cruz and 
likely will have its mill at that city in operation before 
the close of the year. 

E. H. Polleys, manager of the Proudfit-Polleys Lum- 
ber Company, Lincoln, Neb., was in Seattle this week 
on his return from Los Angeles, where he spent a couple 
of weeks with his two daughters, who are attending 
school in that city. Speaking of business conditions 
Mr. Polleys says the Nebraska trade is not buying to 
any extent, and as stocks at the yards are universally 
light he believes a fair amount of buying will be done 
in the spring. At the same time he does not look for a 
heavy demand this year, owing to business conditions, 
polities ete. He says that with the advanced rate on 
fir and the lower price of southern pine it will be im- 
possible for Coast lumbermen to ship into Nebraska 
and compete with the southern lumbermen. The Proudfit- 
Polleys Lumber Company has for several years done a 
large business in handling Pacific coast lumber and pine 
from the Inland Empire territory, and is one of the best 
known wholesale concerns in the Missouri river territory. 

Cars were never so plentiful on the Pacifie coast as at 
present. Every siding and mill track is filled and hun- 
dreds are standing in terminal yards. On the authority 
of a traffic official of the Great Northern that road, 
January 13, had on all its main line and branches 17,840 
idle empty cars and 100 locomotives. It is fair to pre- 
sume that conditions on the Northern Pacific are as 
bad, as that line carries 65 percent of the forest products 
from the Coast east while the Great Northern handles 
the other 35 percent. 

Complaints continue to pile up with the freight rate 
committee from millmen protected by the federal in- 
junction forbidding the collection of the advanced 
freight rates until a decision of the case has been ren- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission that east- 
ern agents at destination are violating the order and 
forcing consignees to pay the full tariff. The legal de- 
partment of the committee has sent out requests that 
receipts be furnished showing a violation of the injunc- 
tion and unless promptly remedied relief will be sought 
in the courts. 

According to the weekly reports of the Shipowners’ 
association there has not been a single coastwise lumber 
charter since January 11. This is the first week in 
years that presents a total blank and indicates the eon- 
dition of this trade. The charter price is stationary. 
Foreign lumber shipments for the week required five 
vessels. 

The rail lumber trade is out of commission. Prae- 
tically no orders are being offered. One firm reports two 
ears of cedar booked this week and an odd ear of fir is 
paraded as a novelty. 

Cargo mills in the Grays harbor country, which started 
work two weeks ago, are closing down and by next week 
practically all will be closed. The foreign cargo mills 
report a slight amount of business ahead but prices 
badly off. : 

One of the Ballard mills, out of shingle stocks, re- 
sumed this week, but owing to prevailing conditions an- 
nounced a slight reduction in wages. A portion of the 
crew refused to accept the reduction and walked out. A 
meeting was later held in labor temple and a movement 
was inaugurated to prevent reduction of wages paid 
when shingle prices were higher. The strike did not 
affect the mill, as thousands of workmen in Seattle are 
idle, hundreds of whom are being fed by the city and 
county. In other parts of the state a few small mills 


will start up if workers will accept part of the burden 
in reduced wages. However, the output will be slight 
until March 1 at least, by which time stocks will have 
about disappeared. 

Among the Lumbermen. 

President C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company, returned last night from the Grays 
harbor country, where he has been reviewing conditions 
and looking over the company’s plant at Cosmopolis. 
He says no lumber business is being offered there. The 
Aberdeen mills which started up recently are closing 
down and will all be stilled within ten days. 

Ben Price, sales manager for the Parker Bell Lumber 
Company, says the company’s Philehuck mill will re- 
main closed until stocks in the yards have been moved 
and the market improves. 

Manager T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber 
Company, says not an order for lumber has been received 
this month. The company’s Darrington mill will remain 
closed indefinitely. 

The J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company is making no 
effort to get business and will make none until -con- 
ditions settle. All this firm’s mills are closed indefi- 
nitely. 

Jay S.. Bennett, of the J. S. Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, says shingle orders from the east and southwest 
are good, with prices becoming stiffer every day. 

Fred S. Myers, of the Standard Lumber & Shingle 
Company, will leave for the east and south in a few 
days. He will be gone from sixty to ninety days on a 
business and pleasure trip. This company’s mill at 
Green Spur will resume work February 1, on cedar 
lumber orders. There is no fir business, Mr. Myers 
says, and the company’s mill stocks will not be sac- 
rificed. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company reports an im- 
provement in inquiries but no business being offered. 
The shingle demand is stronger and prices are higher. 
Some shingle orders are being received by wire. 

C, P. Bratnober, the well known Minneapolis lum- 
berman, is in Seattle this week looking over his large 
interests in this section. 

A. P. Anderson, of the A. P. Anderson Lumber Com- 
pany, is receiving a few shingle but no lumber orders. 
He says shingles have advanced 20 cents this week. 

W. 8S. McEwan, of the Tolt Mill Company, returned 
yesterday from a visit of several weeks in Omaha. He 
says the outlook for business in that section later in 
the season is good. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company reports an im- 
provement in rail inquiries this week. The improveinents 
being installed at its big Kerrston mill are about con- 
cluded and will make it one of the most modern in the 
state. 3 
Will E. Howard recently beeame connected with the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company as sales manager. 

Manager Jones, of the Washington Lumber & Timber 
Company, reports the receipt of some eargo orders this 
week, 

The Lester W. David Company says some cargo busi- 
ness is offered and a coastwise vessel is being loaded. 
The shutdown at both the Anacortes and Fraser river 
mills is being utilized for a general overhauling and 
improving. 

The Herron Lumber Company says some business is 
being offered and that the outlook for trade following 
a settlement of conditions is fair. 

Manager Frank O’Brien, of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Company, says within two weeks the prices 
of star shingles will be where clears are today. Almost 
every day there is an advance in the mill list. 

Manager E. B. Day, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Com- 
pany, says collections with that firm are good and a 
few lumber orders are being received for rail trade. 
rhe Custer mill, of this firm, has been closed for exten- 
sive boiler repairs, 

The Day Lumber Company is receiving a considerable 
number of inquiries by mail and anticipates orders 
from the most of them as soon as the rate question is 
settled. 

J. W. Tresider, of the Alaska Lumber Company, says 
Texas demands for shingles are increasing. This firm 
is only selling shingles on wheels because of the almost 
daily advancing price. 

_L. P. Dolliff, of L. P. Dolliff & Co., operator of a 
line of retail yards at Minneapolis; spent a few days 
in Seattle this week on his way to California points on 
a combined business and pleasure trip. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 20.—Whether. or not the un- 
written contract to keep shingle mills closed until March 
will prevail is uncertain. Doubtless the larger mills 
will not resume much before that date unless unexpected 
conditions alter the aspect of trade affairs. A few of 
the small mills are resuming cutting and if any sort of 
market offers itself before March it is probable that the 
big plants will jump into the game. 

Lumber conditions generally are improving, according 
to E. A. Poyneer, treasurer of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company. This does not mean that orders to any extent 
are being received by Everett mills, but the volume of 
inquiry is increasing, which shows that eastern yards 
are becoming depleted of stocks and are preparing to 
make orders on the northwestern mills to replenish. 
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Manager William Boner will close down the Weyer- 
hieuser Timber Company’s plant a week from tomorrow 
for an indefinite period. During December this com- 
pany shipped 3,332,573 feet on the British steamer 
rttenham and 628,843 feet of ties on the schooner 

Sy Jewett. + . 

. Kennedy, secretary of the Mitchell Lumber Com- 
nny, intends leaving for a month’s trip through the east 
ext week. He will visit Omaha, Chicago, Minneapolis 
ud other cities to get a line on conditions. -William 
oherty, president of the company, returned today from 

week’s trip to Puget sound cities. The company has 
about a month’s repairing work to do on its plant. 

The Salisbury Shingle Company, a small plant on 
Whidby island, near Everett, is operating and sending 
a few shingles here for eastern shipment. 

A eall has been made for a stockholders’ meeting, to 
bh held by the Everett Lumber Company on the night 
of January 30, for the purpose of increasing the capital 
stock from $50,000 to $150,000. The eall is signed by 
the following trustees: Alfred Salin, Benze Rosted, 
Erie Hedin, Victor Engman, John Jacobson and John 
Jungell. 

The New Western Shingle Company has added twenty 
fect to the length of its mill and is installing a power 
splitter. 


IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

Hoquiam, Wasu., Jan, 18.—The East Hoquiam Shin- 
gle Company held its first annual meeting January 7 and 
elected the following officers: W. R. Caldwell, presi- 
dent and manager; Harvey Lord, vice president; P. E. 
Streams, secretary and treasurer; Zale Archer, W. A. 
Morrow and Henry Hanson, trustees. The company will 
begin driving piles Monday for the foundation for its 
new mill. 

An over supply of lumber in San Francisco and the 
uncertainty of the freight rate east has resulted in 
tying up a dozen or more steam schooners engaged in 
the lumber traffic on this Coast. Oakland creek, near 
San Franeiseo, is rapidly filling up with these vessels. 

Six months ago freights from Grays harbor to San 
Francisco were $10 a thousand. Today any kind of a 
vessel ean be secured at $3.50 a thousand to San Fran- 
cisco and $4.75 to San Pedro, these rates being the 
lowest in the history of the Coast. 

k. F. Lytle is on a business trip to the Sound in the 
interest of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company. 

E. G. MeLaughlin, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, left Monday on a business trip to points in Mon- 
tana. 

Under the 1907 law all logging roads will be assessed 
by the state tax commissioners. The several companies 
are required to file a detailed report of their property 
with the board between January 1 and April 1 of each 
year. 

J. Wray, of the Wray Lumber Company, Elma, has 
sturted on an extended visit to the eastern states look- 
ing up the interests of the company. 

\. F. Peterson, of the National Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, attended the meeting of the Pacific Veneer & 
Basket Company at Tacoma, January 12. He reports 
trade in the veneer line in much better condition than 
other branches of the lumber business. One reason given 
is that the veneer market is not affected to a marked 
extent by the new rate law as a large percentage of 
veneer produets are marketed in California. 

(he machinery for the Grays Harbor Lumber Com- 
puny will be installed in a few weeks. 

Henry Craswell, president of the Hoquiam Sash & 
Door Company, left yesterday for Olympia and the 
Sound cities. 

\W. L. Adams, Dr. H. C. Watkins and Charles H. 
Kvehard were appointed by the Hoquiam Commercial 
(iub to represent the people of Hoquiam at a meeting 

id at the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, January 15. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
liogiuam Sash & Door Company the following officers 

‘ere elected for next year: Henry Craswell, president; 
\lenry Eberting, vice president; J. A. Acteson, secre- 
ry; F. L. Hartung, treasurer and manager. This com- 

‘ny has many orders on hand and is running full time. 

Ben Averill and Tom Taylor recently went to Ray- 
inond on business connected with their lumber interests 

that city. 


— 








Shipping News. 
Steamer Coronado sailed Friday with 630,000 feet of lum- 
and several passengers for San Francisco. 
sarkentine Newsboy sailed Saturday from the Slade mill 
cith a cargo of 680,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 
. "Schooner Carrier Dove came in from Santa Rosalia, 
iCX1¢O0, 

Schooner A. J. West, 483 tons, arrived from Santa Rosalia 
aturday. It will go to the Slade mill to await orders. 

Steamer Jninault sailed Thursday from the Hart-Wood mill 
with 600,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Schooner Fred J. Wood sailed Thursday for San Pedro 
With 800,000 feet of lumber. 

eer G. C. Lindauer is loading at the Wilson Bros. 
Pitil, 

Schooner Maneemd, 392 tons, arrived in the harbor Mon- 
a nt to load at the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company's 
nis, 

The brig Geneva, 451 tons, is loading a cargo of lumber 
it the Hart-Wood mill for San Francisco. 

Schooners EZ. K. Wood and Charles Rk. Wilson and steam- 
ers Newburs and Norwood have arrived at San Francisco 
with lumber from Grays harbor. 

Schooner A. B. Johnson and steamer Siea have docked at 
‘he Wilson Bros. mill. T hey belong.to the Wilson Bros. fleet. 

Steamer Fair Oaks arrived yesterday from San Pedro via 
San Francisco to load at the Slade mill. 

The 4-mast schooner Manila arrived Monday from Redondo, 

Cal. It will take its cargo from the A. J. West mill. 

Steamer Hoquiam arrived Monday from San Francisco 
and docked at the Grays harbor mill for its return cargo. 

Steamer G. C. Lindauer sailed Tuesday from the Wilson 
— with 500,000 feet of lumber and several passengers for 

San Francisco. 
oreschooner Cecelia Sudden is tied up at San Pedro awaiting 
e Steamer Santa Bagbara sailed Saturday with about 600,- 
Calgon at lumber from the American mill for southern 


Steamer Jim Butler arrived Saturday to load at the 
National mill. 

The big German tramp Germanicus sailed Wednesday from 
the Slade mill. The vessel took on about 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber and gces to Portland to complete its cargo for 
Sydney, Australia. 

The schooner M. Turner departed from the Slade mill 
Tuesday with over 1,000,000 feet of lumber for San 
Francisco. 

Steamer Raymond sailed Wednesday from the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company's mills. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 18.—Col. C. W. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, who 
left for St. Paul a few weeks ago to attend the annual 
meetings of companies there in which he is interested, 
has been seriously ill with pneumonia since January 2. 
Dispatches réceived from St. Paul yesterday announced 
his condition more favorable. No lumberman is better 
known in western Washington than Colonel Griggs. He 
was a pioneer in, lumber manufacturing in the upper 
Mississippi region as well as the Puget sound country, 
and is one of the founders and principal owners of the 
big wholesale grocery firm of Griggs, Cooper & Co., of 
St. Paul. 

The annual meeting of the Tacoma Eastern railroad 
was held this week, all the old officers and directors 
being reélected. Edward Cookingham, of Portland, is 
president of the company, and John Bagley, of Tacoma, 
is vice president and general manager. 

Schooner Oliver J. Olson has sailed for Oakland, Cal., 
with 850,000 feet of lumber, of which 500,000 feet were 
furnished by the Defiance Lumber Company and the 
balance by the North End Lumber Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Pacific National bank, 
held in Tacoma Tuesday, the stockholders unanimously 
reélected R. 4u. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, as president of the bank. 
George 8S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser 
company, and C. A. Weyerhaeuser are also members of 
the board of directors. R. D. Musser, who was a director 
last year, is succeeded this year by B. D. Crocker, col- 
lector of internal revenue for this district. 

J. O. Storey, of the Storey-Bracher Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., was among recent visitors to this city. 

The Reliance Lumber Company has established uptewn 
offices in the city the better to care for its local trade. 
Robert Arkley, of Tacoma, is in charge. The company 
is devoting considerable attention to local business. 

The Danaher Lumber Company has moved its general 
office from the Bankers’ Trust building to the mill at 
Old Town. C. D. Danaher, president of the company, 
however, retains his office in the Bankers’ Trust build- 
ing, and one of the rooms vacated has been taken by 
J. T. Gregory, who-is associated with Mr. Danaher in 
timber land and logging operations. Mr. Danaher, who 
recently returned from the east, states that the com- 
pany’s plant, which closed down before the holidays, will 
resume operations in a week or so. It is an uptodate 
plant with the latest modern equipment in every de- 
partment, and will turn out 130,000 feet of lumber and 
160,000 shingles a day. During Mr. Danaher’s trip he 
was at Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., and visited 
his family at Chicago. Mr. Danaher combined business 
and pleasure and spent a happy holiday season at his 
home. Discussing business conditions he said: 

rhe market must pick up and, while business will not be 
what it has been for the last two years, everyone seems to 
be in a waiting attitude and feeling fairly good under the 
circumstances. .In sixty days, or with the opening of spring, 
I look for some business. Of course, if we have to pay the 
60 or 70 cent rate it will have to be done, provided our 
product is in demand. 

The company expects the steamer Charles Nelson 
next week to take a cargo of between 600,000 and 
700,000 feet for San Francisco. A similar cargo was 
shipped to San Francisco on the same steamer ten days 
ago. 

George S. Long, resident agent of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, has just returned from a visit to the 
company’s mill at Everett. This plant has been running 
steadily but about January 25 it will close down for two 
or three weeks for annual overhauling and repairs. It is 
doing some eargo business. The vessels arrived earlier 
than expected, so the mill continued to run until these 
cargoes were shipped. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 22.—Representatives from 
this city, comprising W. R. Moultray, H. M. White and 
S. A. D. Glasscock, appointed by the business men to 
attend the conference held in Seattle, to devise ways 
and means to effect a compromise between the lumber 
and railways interests of the west, returned last night 
and reported preliminary arrangements well under way. 
W. R. Moultray, one of the delegates from this city, was 
elected chairman of the meeting. Twenty-four delegates 
were present to represent the business interests of west- 
ern Washington. 

The subject of the rate war was the main feature for 
discussion at a special meeting of business men held in 
this city last week. The attendance at the meeting was 
composed of members of the Chamber of Commeree, 
merchants, lumber and shingle manufacturers and other 
interested citizens, as all are affected by the action of 
the railroads. The general belief expressed is that the 
railroads should allow the rate to remain at 40 cents a 
hundred. 

County Assessor Brown reports the work of the county 
timber cruisers about two-thirds completed. He esti- 
mates that more than 3,000,000,000 feet of merchant- 
able fir and cedar timber are standing’in this county. 
Mr. Brown says the basis of taxation on timber lands 
in this county will be 60 percent of the market value. 

The steamer Rapid Transit loaded a cargo of box 
shooks at the Morrison Lumber Company’s mill for 
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Anacortes, January 17. The shooks will be stored in a 
warehouse in that city to await shipment to Alaska in 
the spring. 

Carrying about 1,000,000 feet of lumber the 4-masted 
schooner Fearless left the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill January 14 for San Pedro, Cal. 

Three large vessels are due at the Bellingham Bay 
Lumber Company’s mill for cargoes of lumber for de- 
livery at Australia. The vessels booked are the steam- 
ships Finn, Tyra and Greenwich, and each will carry 
about 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company has just added 
another lumber carrier to its fleet of vessels by launch- 
ing the new steam schooner Jacinto last week. The new 
vessel has a capacity for carrying about 600,000 feet 
of lumber. Among the vessels carrying lumber between 
the company’s plant in this city and San Pedro and 
San Francisco are: Schooners E. K. Wood, Fred J. 
Wood, Defiance, C. A. Thayer, Resolute, Fearless, Daunt- 
less and Alert; steam schooners Tamalpais and Olympic, 
all of which are owned by the E. K. Wood company. 

During a brief. closedown of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Company’s plant the circular head saw is 
being replaced by an immense band saw which will 
handle a log up to seven feet in diameter. Other im- 
provements will be made to the mill. 

The Silver Lake Manufacturing Company is building 
a shingle mill near Sumas, in this county. The mill will 
be 30x120 feet in size, with two dry kilns with a capacity 
of 1,500,000 shingles. The mill will be equipped with 
four upright shingle machines and the daily cut of the 
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mill will be 150,000 shingles. It is estimated that the 
mill will cost $15,000. The plant will probably be com- 
pleted and ready to operate by April 1. 

Bert and H. H. Cline, of Ballard, have bought two 
shingle mills owned by the Boleom-Vanderhoof Com- 
pany, located near Sumas, and are in possession of them. 
The sale includes more than 50,000 shingle bolts and an 
option on a large tract of cedar timber land. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 22.—The various mills that 
have started up in this part of the state find labor 
plentiful, and more easily handled than last year. While 
there is no scarcity of cars, it is noticeable that certain 
kinds are slow in being furnished, and this is taken to 
mean that even the last few months of idleness have not 
produced as much of a surplus as was hoped. Box cars 
are stored in many parts of the state, but open cars are 
scarcer. 

Judge Dysart, of the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, 
has just returned from Washington, D. C., where he ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
behalf of the Southwestern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He sees no reason why the old rate should 
not be reéstablished, and believes that the commission 
will decide that way. 

The Union Pacific railroad may soon make traffic ar- 
rangements with other lines in the state, so that it will 
run trains north from Portland. It is believed that work 
will begin soon on its branch lines to Grays harbor and 
other points. Its coal road is nearly completed. 

A standard gage logging railroad, ten or more miles 
in length, is projected up the Wynooche river from 
Montesano, where it will join the Northern Pacific rail- 
way. This road will doubtless be built by Larkin Bros., 
the Lamb Timber Company and Dan MecCrimmon. It 
will tap one of the richest untouched timber belts tribu- 
tary to Grays harbor. 





CHANGE IN A WHOLESALE CONCERN. 


The Eastman Lumber Company, at Chehalis, Wash., 
which for the last two years has been marketing the 
output of the saw mill and shingle mills of the Henry 
McCleary Timber Company at Summit, Wash., has 
been dissolved. Its business will be taken over by 
the Summit Mill Company, the stockholders of which 
concern are the Henry McCleary Timber Company 
and L. C. and W. A. Bricker. L. C. Bricker will make 
his headquarters at Chicago and W. A. Bricker will 
look after the Coast end of the business. In addition 
to acting as selling agents for the Henry McCleary 
Timber Company, the new firm will do a general 
brokerage business in lumber and shingles, and L. C. 
Bricker from his Chicago office will represent the 
Chehalis Fir Door Company, which concern is con- 
trolled by the Henry McCleary Timber Company. 

The Chehalis Fir Door Company is one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of fir doors on the Pacific coast, 
and during the few years it has been in business it 
has succeeded in establishing a reputation for making 
a superior door. Since the Chehalis Fir Door Com- 
pany was taken over last fall by the Henry McCleary 
Timber Company the door factory has been under the 
supervision of George J. Osgood, a practical door man 
of years of experience, who is president of the com- 
pany, and the superintendent, William Hobart, for a 
number of years occupied a similar position with the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company. Under the new arrange- 
ment it will have superior facilities for marketing its 
output in the east. 

F. E. Eastman, manager of the Eastman Lumber 
Company, has returned to Tacoma, but his plans for 
the future are not yet fully matured. He has several 
propositions under consideration and will no doubt 
soon be again engaged in the lumber business. 





THE WASHINGTON SHINGLE SITUATION. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.—Dan W. Bass, former presi- 
dent of the Shingle Mills Bureau, has just returned from 
a two weeks’ tour of the shingle centers of the state, 
made for the purpose of getting accurate information 
concerning the industry, about which he says: 


I have personally inspected the shingle situation in the 
state of hee ay by visiting every shingle manufacturing 
district in the last ten days and find that there are about 
twenty-five small mills in operation out of a total of 475 
mills in the state. Some of the twenty-five will be closed 
this week and remain closed until the market for shingles 
is at a profitable price. 

find that there is not a great amount of stock at the 
mills in the state, but with the stock at Minnesota Transfer 
enough shingles are on hand to take care of the demand 
until March 1. I find also that practically all the manu- 
facturers are inclined to hold their mills closed until March 
1, or until such time as the shingles can be sold at a fair 
margin of profit, which is not- the case at the present time, 
as shingles are selling far below cost of manufacture at 
straight shingle mills. 

I find also that there is not over a month’s supply of 
cedar logs in the water at present and that there will 
ene 4 not be many logs put in before April or May 1, as 

understand many camps intend to remain closed until 
later in the season. The probabilities are that cedar logs 
will be worth $12 this year. There is also a probability 
that there will not be over four or five months’ run for the 
mills this season, and it may be necessary for them to 
close down in the latter part of June or the first of July 
for a time in order to prevent overstocking the market. 

Most of the mills are holding stars for $2.25 and clears 
at $2.75 f. o. b. mills, and are fighting to maintain this 
price for the season’s output, thinking this will leave them a 
fair margin of profit, and at the same time allow them to 
sell at a reasonable price to the consumer in the east. 

What few shingles have gone forward in November and 
December were compelled to be shipped in order to realize 
some money, but those mills that are in good financial con- 
dition are holding their shingles and not shipping. 

Large mills like the Puget Sound Mills & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bellingham; Seattle Cedar Lumber Company, 
Stimson Mill Company, of Ballard; Seaside Shingle Com- 
pany ; Clough-Hartley Shingle Company, of Everett; EB. J. 
McNeely, of Tacoma, and all other large mills are com- 
pletely closed and expect to remain closed until there is a 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





.. SPOKANE TRADE NOTES. 


Railroads Solicit Business—Building About Over 
for Season— Reorganized Company Makes 
Big Improvements. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 20.—While the movement of 
lumber is light and trade comparatively dull lumbermen 
find some refreshing features in the situation. Among 
these is the solicitation of business by representatives 
of the various railroads leading out of Spokane, backed 
by the promise that all the equipment needed will be 
furnished on short notice. Instead of the empty car 
haul being westward, as has been the contention of the 
railways for a long time (although no tangible evidence 
of the contention has been noticed at Spokane), it is 
evident that many empties are moving eastward daily 
without loads. 

Building in Spokane and vicinity appears to be about 
over for the season. The railways are buying for cur- 
rent consumption, but according to reports are trying 
to avoid contracts that extend far into the future. A 
good volume of inquiries from eastern territory con- 
tinues and some of the mills report an increase in the 
number of orders being booked. An abundance of snow 
has fallen, but the weather is too mild to make good 
roads for logging operations. : 

B. F. Pierce, who for some time has been engaged in 
buying for the Morgan Lumber Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; J. E. Morgan, of the same company, and R. H. 
Edwards, of Oshkosh, have bought all of the interests 
owned by the old stockholders of the Winslow Lumber 
Company except that of C. T. Winslow. The company 
has been reorganized, retaining its old name, with B. F. 
Pierce, of Orin, president; J. E. Morgan, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., vice president, qgnd E. T. Winslow, of Colville, 
secretary and treasurer. The board of directors consists 
of these officers and R. H. Edwards, Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. 
Pierce will have charge of the mill operations. The 
company is clearing the land adjacent to the mill and 
will plat a townsite and put up comfortable buildings 
to accommodate its mill hands. The saw mill is being 
overhauled and put in first class shape for next season’s 
operations. The planing mill has also been repaired and 
will be started January 21. A hotel building for the 
accommodation of employees who have no families is 
nearly completed. 

John T. Brod, owner and operator of a box factory at 
Opportunity, a small village near Spokane, is erecting 
a factory and installing machinery which will give the 
plant a capacity of 27,000 boxes a day. A small saw 
mill with 500,000 feet daily capacity will also be oper- 
ated in connection with the factory. The cost of the two 
plants will be approximately $10,000. 

The Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Company, headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., which maintains a branch office in 
this city, has removed its offices from 301-2 Lindelle 
block to 411-12 in the same building. 

B. R. Lewis, of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., left this city Sunday for a trip 
throughout the middle west to visit the trade. Mr. 
Lewis expects to return about February 1. 

T. J. Humbird, manager of the Humbird Lumber Com- 
pany, Sandpoint, Ida., who for some time has been a 
stockholder in the old National bank, Spokane, was 
elected vice president of that institution at its recent 
annual meeting. 

A. Lammers, of the 8. H. & L. Lumber Company, 
who reached Spokane January 11, after having spent the 
holidays in Michigan and Stillwater, Minn., had a suc- 
cessful and pleasant trip. 

L. P. Dolliff, of L. P. Dolliff & Co., Minneapolis, is 
in this city to buy stock for the spring trade. 

A. J. Wilson, of the Fidelity Lumber Company, ex- 
pects to leave for Iowa points tomorrow to visit the 
trade and his old home. 

B. F. Pierce, of Orin, president of the Winslow Lum- 
ber Company, is in this city on business. 

Messrs. Dice and Wise, stockholders in the Dover 
Lumber Company, passed through Spokane en route 
from Canal Dover, Ohio, to Sandpoint, Ida., where the 
Dover Lumber Company constructed a large saw mill 
last year. The purpose of the stockholders is to look 
after their business interests in this section. 

J. A. MeCampbell, traveling salesman for the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company; George W. Meyers, general man- 
ager, and Dover Weston, traveling salesman of the 
Dover Lumber Company, and Bert West, traveling sales- 
man of the Laclede Lumber Company, left today for 
Minneapolis, where they will attend the convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. From 
there they will go to New York city, where they will 
attend the convention of the White Pine Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

The, Potlatch Lumber Company, with its big plant 
at Potlatch, Ida., and fine stock of pine lumber, has 
added to its force of eastern representatives until it has 
excellent men in all of the more important territory. 
In Chicago the company is represented by J. J. Herlihy, 
formerly of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, Spokane. 
Mr. Herlihy was formerly with the company, having 
charge of its mill at Palouse, and is an energetic and 
experienced lumberman, understands the manufacturing 
and handling of lumber as well as selling. In Minne- 
apolis the company is represented by C. E. Isenberger, 
who had charge of the sales department at Palouse for 
several years, and who thoroughly understands western 
conditions as well as the eastern trade. At Denver, Col., 
the company is represented by O. L. Walker, and at 
Billings, Mont., by C. L. Bowling, who look after the 
trade in their respective territory. 
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‘i S T new nee and can not 4 Pa aon ogy been sawing | as conditions improve. He says no trouble is expe- 
again; considerable inquiries, but unable to close. : : F tf ‘ 
OUTHERN MILLMEN MEE © Have about three months’ cutting of West India busi- rienced in getting men. Last fall that was the ome 
. ness at good prices. great difficulty. 
mrs : Very little pasinens a a thirty cogs, qeanee = a A. W. Clark, of the O. K. Logging Company, went to 
- = arge amount of stuff, but -business went elsewhere; oe eens ; -_ hoes ge 
) Georgia-Florida Association Holds Regular Meet inquiries increased since first of month and inclined to be | Gays harbor last week to attend the company’s annual 
ver ing at Jacksonville—Committee Recommends hopeful of improvement. meeting in Aberdeen. The company operates one camp 
Run mill one week in last month; inquiries improving, n tl olumbia river ¢ Grays harbor. 
, no Change in West Resolution. but at prices can not consider; really notice no change in . The .- _— P soe = a we site. — a wn 
conditions; do not expect any until railroads get back in 1¢ ~Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company has bough 
Se the market. 12,000,000 feet of red fir logs, the entire output in the 
JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Jan. 21.—The regular meeting of The secretary reported that the case of Pickett vs. Lewis river this winter. It is reported that they were 
ot of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held in Atlantic Coast Line railway had been settled. The secured for $8 a thousand. | ; 
rmen the auditorium of the Windsor hotel, this city, January —yailroad paid the amount of claim for the equip- P. Connacher, of the Twin Falls Logging Company, 
mong i4, with President Tift in the chair and the following ment of cars and cost of court. Mr. Cummer moved |. ¥@S 12 this city this week from Yacolt. ; 
atives present: that Attorney Mattheson be paid $150. The Norwegian steamer Minerva is expected to finish 


acked H. H. Tift, Adel Lbr. Co., Tifton, Ga., Adel, Ga.; 


ll be Ensign Oskamp Co., Ocilla, Ga. : ; 
William B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, 

y car Savannah, Ga. 

f the J. B. Conrad, Bond Lbr. Co., Glenwood, Fla. 

lence Cc. Strictland, Strictland Lbr. Co., Kathleen, Fla. 

it is M. J. Roess, Roess Lbr. Co., Ocala, Fla. , 

1 18 A. G. Cummer, Cummer Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

daily D. G. Coit, Cummer br. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Ss. L. Chapman, Cummer Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
M. V. Gross, Hart Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

bout W. Frazier Jones, G. S. Baxter & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ceur- J. J. Robinson, F. J. O’Hara, Hodges & O’Hara, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


fying . Lee Ensign, Ensign Oskamp Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
> ae J. D. Stokes, Southern Lbr. Co., Tifton, Ga. 
con- J. L. Philips, Tallahassee Saw Mill Co., Thomas- 
: tke ville, Ga. 
H. M. Graham, Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson, Ga. 
Snow H. Canfield, Canfield Co., St. Augustine, Fla. 
good R. J. Corbett, Corbett & Taylor, Bridgeboro, Ga. 
Cc. E. Melton, Melton Lbr. Co., Micanopy, Fla. 
. M. F. Amorous, Union Pinopolis 8S. M. Co., King- 
d in wood, Ga. t 
cosh Cc. F. Smith, Ocmulgee River Lbr. Co., Lumber City, Ga. 
H. L. M. Highes, Ocmulgee River Lbr. Co., Lumber City, 
le ° Ga. 
rests George P. Long, Gainesville Bldg. & Coffin Co., Gaines- 
nber ville, Fla. Bs 
George L. Camp, R. J. & B. F. Camp Lbr. Co., White 
pany Springs, Fla. 
ia, G. C. Battle, Titusville Lbr. Co., Titusville, Fla. 
cosh W. C. Davis, Lewis A. Davis & Bros., Crandall, Fla. 
" ° 
ville, President Tift, chairman of the railroad committee, 
sists stated that after a conference with the attorneys of 
Mr. the association it was decided impracticable to make 
The arrangements with the railroad companies to put the 
and amount of the 2-cent overcharge into a fund for the 
ings building of cars, and that the attorneys were still con- 
eing fident of having the overcharge paid to the members. 
on’s Report of the inspection committee made by Presi- 
and dent Tift, who reported that the committee had given 
the a good part of the previous day to a study of the ques- 
3 is tion of long and shortleaf pine and after a careful 
consideration they submitted the following report: 
y at Your committee begs leave to report that after making a 
ting thorough investigation it finds that no changes in the inter- 
the state rules of 1905 are desirable or practicable at this time, 
and therefore reports and recommends the passage of the 
saw following preamble and resolutions: . 
per- WHEREAS, It has been brought to the attention of the 
two association that the West resolution passed at the meeting 


in Jacksonville October 29, 1907, has been misconstrued and 
is being applied as an approval and ratification of the Craig 
qar- resolution, claimed to have passed at the Philadelphia con- 
2 in ference, and is thereby working to the detriment of the 
manufacturers and trade in general; and 
elle WuHerREAS, This association does not believe that any 
change should now be made in the interstate rules of 1905, 
and are not prepared to at this time suggest any desirable 


ny, or practicable changes therein; therefore be it 

[rip : Resolved, That the west resolution passed at the meeting 

Mr. in — October 29, 1907, be and the same is hereby 
rescinded. 


Resolved, Further, that the committee of seven appointed 


om- at the last meeting in Tifton be continued for the purpose 
ae of studying the matter of southern pine inspection in all 
5 its details, and to receive and consider suggestions from the 
was members of this and other associations, with a view of 


ent reporting further when called upon in the future. 
Resolved, Further, that the interstate rules of 1905 as 

they stand and were construed and applied prior to the 

ny, Philadelphia conference without any change whatever be 

the und are hereby reaffirmed. : : 

ue- Resolwed, Kur.her, that this association hold itself in 
readiness to meet in conference as to matters of inspection 

of southern pine when requested, with the time, place and 

ae conditions for said conference mutually agreed upon by a 
majority of the associations represented at the conference 
in Savannah, Ga., December 9 and 10, 1904. 


ex- a 
the Mr. Jones moved adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee. 
m- Mr. Amorous moved as an amendment that that part 
of the report rescinding the West resolution be 
ver siricken, otherwise the report be adopted. The report 
ite cf the committee-and the motion of Mr. Jones and Mr. 
the Amorous’ motion were debated for some time. The 
ay motion of Mr. Amorous was lost and report of the 
ok committee was adopted. 
Mr. Philips introduced the following resolution: 
m- _ Resolved, That this association does not approve or ratify 
:n- ‘ie Craig resolution claimed to have passed at the Philadel- 
7 hia conference September, 1907. 
es. Reports of Members. 
_ No orders for planing mill stock and only special 
or dimension cutting on hand. Orders and inquiries scarce; 
of may shut down, : 
7m Cutting principally for own use; some improvement in 
Il inquiries, but prices seem on the decline; expect some 
b improvement within ninety days. : 
1’s tun thirteen and a half days in December and only six 
days so far in January; no new business, and figure on 
hutdown February 1; no orders for planing mill stock 
nt except high grade flooring. us 
as Labor plentiful; mill shut down; repairing; have large 
as quantity of boards and framing on hand, but not selling 
vom on present market; expect an improvement in about 
ry. thirty days. . 
Ly, Three or four months’ work on hand; shut down Christ- 
A mas day and started January 12; inquiries seem to be 
a8 better, but prices lower. : . 
ng Orders for sixty days; mill started since Christmas, 
nd had been shut down since last August; can not sell 
ng boards; labor plentiful. ; 
Shut down December 20; will start up next week if 
1e- can get orders, 
er, No new business since October; cutting altogether 
or local; can’t sell boards; if no new business will shut down 
in three weeks. 
rn Doing very little; inquiries seem to be picking up. : 
1., No orders in thirty days; notice, however, more_in- 
at quiries, but they seem to be feelers; have not started up 
mill since Christmas. 
he Mills shut down since December 21; have taken on no 








The president called attention to several newspaper 
reports of meetings that put the association in an un- 
favorable light. Mr. Amorous moved that all reports 
of the newspaper be sent to the secretary for his ap- 
proval. Adopted. 

Mr. Graham moved that the next meeting be held in 
Jacksonvile, March 3, 1908. 

There being no other business the meeting adjourned. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Many Mills Resuming Operation—Japanese Ties 
in Strong Competition with Western Tim- 
ber— News and Personals. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—Mills are returning to one- 
third time, but market conditions show no improvement 
over those of last week. Coastwise business is duller 
than ever and carriers are being tied up at the Cali- 
fornia end about as fast as they put in and discharge 
their cargoes. Coastwise shipments for January will 
be exceedingly light. . Foreign shipments should reach a 
good figure, because several vessels are in the harbor 
loading or preparing to load. 

Prices are down and there is little money in lumber 
at the prevailing rates. Rough common in many in- 
stances has been quoted at the price of logs during more 
prosperous times. Ties are down and one firm is said 
to have sunk several thousand dollars in trying to uphold 
the market. Japanese oak ties are said to be cutting 
into the demand for fir ties to a considerable extent, it 
having been announced that a large steamer is soon due 
at Redondo with a full cargo of the Japanese article. 
This cargo is said to be the first of several arranged 
for some time ago. 

F.-C. Graham, prominent lumber dealer of this city, 
left for Spokane and Seattle this week on business. He 
expects to return next week. 

J. H. Green, of the Noyland Timber Company, went 
to Aberdeen for a few days this week. 

Charles Stinchfield, jr., is in this state buying timber 
on his own account. Russell Hawkins, recently with the 
Diamond Match Company, of New York, has been given 
charge of the Oregon business of the Whitney Company, 
Limited, in which Mr. Stinchfield is interested. Mr. 
Hawkins succeeds the late W. W. Curtiss, who died sud- 
denly a few months ago. From the time of Mr. Cur- 
tiss’ death until the appointment of Mr. Hawkins the 
affairs of the company were in the hands of Mr. Stinch- 
field. 

R. F. Barker, general manager of the Beaver Lumber 
Company, Prescott, returned from a trip to Mississippi 
this week. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, manager of the Portland Lum- 
ber Company, returned this week from Bay City, Mich., 
where he spent the holidays with relatives. 

G. K. Wentworth, of Chicago, who is interested in the 
Bankers & Lumbermen’s bank here, is registered at the 
Portland hotel this week. 

The Glendale Lumber Company has bought the lum- 
ber yards at Medford. C. A. Wilson, of Glendale, will 
look after the business. 

Saw mill men of Yaquina bay hope the government 
will appropriate money for deepening the channel to the 
sea so that they will be able to handle deep draft ves- 
sels. When this is done they will be able to reach 
markets beyond present possibilities. 

Machinery has been ordered and a site chosen for a 
large shingle mill to be built at Springfield, a suburb 
of Eugene. It will have a capacity of 40,000 a day. 
Construction of the plant will be begun next week. 

G. C. Phillips, a lumber dealer of Sydney, Australia, 
is in this city looking into market conditions with the 
intention of buying if prices prove right. Mr. Phillips 
is making side trips to the various lumber manufactur- 
ing districts about Portland. 

Pittock & Leadbetter run their mill at Vancouver 
eight hours daily and operate the planing mill on a 
10-hour basis. The mill is doing a good retail trade in 
Vancouver and Portland, employing a dozen teams. The 
machinery shop has been equipped with some new ma- 
chinery during the winter. The mill recently bought 300 
feet of water front property, increasing its holdings to 
nearly 2,000 feet. : 

Clark & Wilson Company’s plant, at Linnton, has 
closed down for a general overhauling. The company’s 
logging camp will be reopened next week. 

F. 8. Loop, of the Loop Lumber Company, has com- 
pleted negotiations to have the company’s three steam 
schooners, R. D. Inman, Johan Poulsen and F. 8. Loop, 
hau! 10,000,000 feet of lumber to California ports dur- 
ing the spring and summer. The contract also calls 
for delivery of 5,000,000 laths 

H. C. Clair, of the Twin Falls Logging Company, 
reports that the camp at Yacolt will be reopened as soon 





loading at the Portland Lumber Company’s mill next 
week for La Boca, Panama. 
about 3,500,000 feet. 

Fred Parsons, of the Oregon Timber Company, of this 
city, is here on a visit from Duluth, Minn. 


The cargo will measure 





S.T.Alcus& Co.,Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COTTONWOOD 
BAY POPLAR 


— AND — 


RED GUM 
LUMBER. 


PACKING BOXES 
AND BOX SHOOKS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Cut Stock 
For Sash and Doors-- 


cut to size from the best Western 
White Pine. We make this a 
special feature of our business and 
the strongest argument we can 
extend for your trade is the sat- 
isfactory service we are rendering 
—evidenced by repeated orders, 
We also manufacture 


MOULDING, SIDING, FINISH 
AND FACTORY PLANK 
perfectly milled and in good grades. 
Drop us a line telling us about 


your requirements and we will 
gladly give you delivered prices. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 














= 
We Solicit 
Your Orders 


for stock that must 
be moved at once at 
low prices. 





300 M feet of 1x4 tu 1x12 Clear Larch Finish. 
500 M of yard stock. 

200 M feet of Western Pine Selects. 

600 M of Western P!ne boards. 

200 M ft. of 2” & 3” idaho White Pine Tank stock. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Falls City Lumber Co., Ltd. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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ME PACIFIC COAST. “am, 


Red Cedar 


Specials for Immediate Shipment: 











V/, Inch Siding, 
Special Tank Stock, 
Green House Stock, 


Thick Pattern Stock. 
Perfection, Clear and 
Extra *A* Shingles, 


Made on Upright Machines. 





Also Everything in HIGH GRADE FIR. 


Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASHINGTON. 









Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gairn-d 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of | 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1%4x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine. finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? : 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Long Fir Timbers 
and Washington Lumber Products 
Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, etc., etc. 


We use Telecode. 


CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


NAPAVINE, WASH. 





Flooring Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
and Finish. Long Timbers, 
Joists, Dimension, Etc, 

Bevel Siding, Finish 


CEDAR sx: 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 
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EXPORT TRADE ACTIVE AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 





New Ships Being Built to Enter the Lumber Trade - Shipments of Shingles Unusually 
Heavy—Old San Diego Firm Closing Its Business. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 20.—Michael Earles, a 
prominent lumberman of Seattle, who represents the 
Puget Sound Lumber Company, is in this city on busi- 
ness. 

Charles R. MeCormick & Co.’s new steam schooner 
Shoshone was launched January 16 at Bendixsen’s ship- 
yard at Eureka, Cal. Within sixty days the new craft, 
which is the fourth of its class owned by this company, 
will be ready for service in the coasting lumber trade 
plying out of San Francisco. 

The Pacifie Lumber Company’s new steam schooner 
W. H. Murphy had a successful trial trip on the bay 
last Saturday. It will be placed in the coasting lumber 
trade and will run in conjunction with the Temple E. 
Dorr in transporting the accumulated redwood lumber 
from Humboldt bay. The steamer Despatch has been 
chartered by Williams, Dimond & Co. to go to the 
Hawaiian islands under a time charter. 

The Pacific Lumber Company’s mill at Scotia closed 
down at the beginning of the year and will probably 
remain closed for a month while the plant is being over- 
hauled. This may curtail offshore business from Hum- 
boldt bay, but the demand is not so brisk as it was a 
few months ago. . 

S. Benson, of the Benson Logging & Lumbering 
Company, has arrived in this city to charter two or 
more steam schooners for the purpose of transporting 
lumber from the Columbia river to San Diego, where 
his company has yards and mills. The vessels are to 
be engaged for six months or more. The Beaver 
Lumber Company will cut, at its mill at Prescott, on 
the lower Columbia, more than 4,000,000 feet of logs 
from Benson’s camp at Clatskanie during the next 
few months and the lumber will be shipped to San 
Diego. 

The Santa Marina building, an eight-story rein- 
forced concrete structure with more than 200 rooms, 
furnishes a nucleus for a lumber exchange, a number 
of prominent firms having located there. It was 
erected on the northeast corner of California and 
Drumm streets, covering the site of the old building 
at 6 California street, which was headquarters for 
redwood lumber companies before the fire. The new 
structure is numbered 112 Market street under the 
new system, California street running into Market at 
this point. The E. K. Wood Lumber Company occu- 
pies a suite of offices numbered 504-511. George W. 
Hooper & Co. occupy rooms 601-603. The S. E. Slade 
Lumber Company and its allied concern, the Com- 
pagnie du Boleo, have a fine suite of rooms numbered 
811-821. The Metropolitan Lumber Company has 
rooms 405-407. The Charles Nelson Company occupies 
rooms 705-715, with its lumber and shipping offices. 
A. W. Beadle & Co. and Beadle Bros. occupy rooms 
501-503 and 701. The Pacific Coast Redwood Com- 
pany, which has large steamship and lumber inter- 
ests, occupies rooms 201 to 225, comprising all the 
second floor rooms fronting on California and Drumm 
streets. MeCulloch & Muiler occupy room 513. 

The British steamer Wimbledon, which left this port a 
few days ago for Melbourne, Australia, carried 521,000 
feet of fir lumber and 437,000 feet of redwood lumber 
laden at Eureka, Cal. 

The steamer Jaqua arrived from Eureka last week 
with 5,000,000 redwood shingles. 

Hind, Ralph& Co. have bought the schooner Invincible, 
which has arrived from Port Blakeley, Wash., in ballast, 
and will convert it into a lumber barge. 

The lumber charters recently announced include the 
following: 

Norwegian steamer Finn, from Puget sound to Sydney, 
Australia, 27s 6d. 

Barkentine Kohala, from Puget sound to Manila, lump 
uo steamer Thyra, from Puget sound to Port 
Pirie, 30s 6d, chartered prior to arrival by Bowring & Co. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FORT. 

San Diego, Cau., Jan. 22.—The West Coast Lumber 
Company, which has been doing business here for more 
than twenty years, is closing out its establishment, its 
stock having been bought by the San Diego Lumber 
Company. C. 8. Dixon, manager of the West Coast Com- 
pany, who has been with it since 1887, will assume the 
position of assistant manager of the San Diego Lumber 
Company. The land occupied by the West Coast Lum- 
ber Company has been bought by the San Diego & 
Arizona Railroad Company, and will be used as a depot 
site. 

As a result of the suecess which has followed the ex- 
periment of burning charcoal from the waste cuts or 
outfalls of the logs cut at the Benson lumber mill the 
Oregon Fuel Company has been organized by E. A. 
Kavanagh and P. W. Ellithorpe for the purpose of pro- 
ducing charcoal on a larger scale. The new company 
has contracted with the Benson people for all the lumber 
waste and is running eight kilns. 

The Benson Lumber Company has started its new dry 
kiln, which has a capacity of from 15,000 to 18,000 feet 
of cured lumber a day. This will meet a need in local 
building operations, as hurry orders for finishing lumber 
ean be filled. 

It is expected that by February 1 the wharf which the 
Mercereau Bridge Company, of Los Angeles, is building 
for the Benson Lumber Company near its big plant in 
this city will be completed. The plans call for a wharf 


about 1,000 feet long, which will take the structure out 
to a depth of water sufficient to accommodate the largest 
coast lumber schooners. The first of the big steam 
schooners chartered by this company to bring down eut 
lumber from its plants on the Columbia river is ex 
pected here about the middle of February. Thes 
schooners will bring about 1,000,000 feet of lumber eacl 
trip, which is about twice as much as is brought in a 
single cargo by any schooner running into this port. 

It is expected that by March 1 the box factory of the 
Benson Lumber Company will be completed and_ in 
operation. This building will cover an area of about 
60x100 feet, and will be equipped with the latest ma 
chinery for turning out boxes or box material. 

During the last six months there has been a marked 
drop in the price of lumber in this city, as the result of 
several conditions, among which is the raise in tariffs 
by the transcontinental roads, compelling lumbermen to 
find a market on the Coast, instead of shipping east 
Another thing is the reduction in prices by the big north 
ern mills, and the lowering of freight rates on the 
coastwise lines. Oregon pine sells for $22 a thousand 
instead of $33; No. 1 flooring has dropped $12 a thou- 
sand; laths, 75 cents and $1 a thousand, and shingles 25 
cents a thousand. Redwood, however, remains about the 
same. 


NEW LOS ANGELES ENTERPRISE IN COMPE- 
TENT HANDS. 

The many friends of George W. Stevens on the Pacific 
coast and throughout the east will be pleased to learn 
that he has recently associated himself with Frank 
Raynes in the Stevens-Raynes Lumber Company, with 
offices at 238-39 Bradbury building, Los Angeles, Cal., 








GEORGE W. STEVENS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


engaged in the wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Stevens is familiar with conditions in south 
ern California, for he resided there for several years 
before going to Seattle, where he remained a year and 
a half prior to last July handling lumber on commis 
sion. He then went to Los Angeles and established a 





FRANK RAYNES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


yard at Redondo for the Montesano Lumber Company, 
of Montesano, Wash. The company disposed of its yard 
last December and Mr. Stevens and Mr. Raynes entered 
into a copartnership under the name of the Stevens- 
Raynes Lumber Company. 

Mr. Raynes is a pioneer in the lumber business in 
southern California, having been for nineteen years 
associated with the Kerchoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber 
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Company, having had charge of their yard at Pomona, 
Cal., for twelve years. He is a man of ability and 
means, is highly respected .in lumber and general busi- 
ness circles, and is well known among the lumbermen 
throughout southern California. 

Mr. Stevens is one of the old time Saginaw lumber- 
men, and has been in the lumber business for the last 
twenty-five years. For ten years he was connected with 
Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, and his associates, part of the 
time as manager of the Cranberry Lumber Company, a 
manufacturing concern at Duluth, Minn., and afterward 
for five years at Buffalo in charge of the business of 
the Arthur Hill Company. 

The Stevens-Raynes Lumber Company will devote its 
attention to the needs of the lumber trade in southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico with what eastern 
shipping comes in-their way. They have storage grounds 
at San Pedro, Redondo and Los Angeles and will take 
care of cargoes on consignment. At present Mr. Stevens 
s spending a month or two in the north with headquar- 
ters at the Barker hotel, Seattle, Wash., placing orders 
for large lots that he secured before leaving the south, 
ind which his associate sends to him from time to time, 
ind is also arranging for mill connections that will 
insure his company a permanent supply of lumber. His 
years of experience and knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness in all departments, and the fact that he has always 
enjoyed the respect and confidence not only of his asso- 
‘iates and patrons, but of the trade as well, insures a 
careful consideration of all business placed with the 
company. With the practical experience that both mem- 
bers of the company have had with conditions existing 
in the trade on the southern coast the outlook for the 
future is bright for the Stevens-Raynes Lumber Com- 
pany. 

SABA OOO 
LARGE PRODUCER OF CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND 
WHITE PINE. 

The pine timber of California grows in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains, in a belt extending 
from southern Oregon lengthwise through the state 
nearly to its southern boundary. California sugar and 
white pine is found at its best at an elevation of from 
2.000 to 4,000 feet, as there climatic conditions seem 
to be favorable to its greatest growth and perfection. 
This lumber is increasing in popularity from year to 
year as it becomes better known and as the supply of 
white pine of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan de- 
creases the eastern trade naturally turns to the west for 
a substitute. 

Through the efforts of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Agency, of which Frederick D. Sayre is general 
manager, and which maintains offices in the Flood bwild- 
ing, San Francisco, California sugar and white pine lum- 
her has been made known to buyers of pine lumber 
throughout the world, and its market has been extended 
until shipments are made wherever this lumber is used. 
before taking hold of. the agency nearly seven years ago 

ir, Sayre had considerable experience in the lumber busi- 
iess in the east and in Denver, Col., and a knowledge of 
niarkets and their needs that has been of exceedingly 
ereat value to the producers of pine lumber in California. 
One of the large producers of California sugar and 
hite pine lumber is the West Side Lumber Company, 
hose plant at Tuolumne, on the Sierra railway at the 
wot of the Sierra Nevada mountains, while not the 
rgest, is as complete in every way as any lumber 
sanufacturing plant in the west, and the quality of 
mber it produces is superior to that of many. The 
w mill of the West Side Lumber Company is equipped 
th band mills having an average capacity of 160,000 
et a day, while a box factory and cut door stock fac- 
ry are operated in accordance with the demand. The 
mpany operates its own logging railroad twenty-five 
les long, extending from the mill out into the timber, 
er which are brought in all the logs sawed at the m ‘Il. 

e timber, holdings run largely to sugar pine and are 
ficient to insure its operation for many years. 

This plant was built by Henry J. Crocker and his 
‘sociates, and began operation during the summer of 
00. Two years later the plant, railroad and timber 
ldings were bought by eastern lumbermen, who were 
quainted with the manufacture of white pine lumber 

Wisconsin and Michigan, who appreciated the value 

the pine timber of California and realized the future 

store for this industry. The members of the com- 

ny are: William R. Thorsen, president; George W. 
hnson, vice president, and J. R. Prince, secretary and 
easurer, Mr. Thorsen’s former home was at Milwau- 
e, Wis., and he was interested: in lumber manufactur- 
g in Michigan, being a member of an old lumber 
imily. Messrs. Johnson and Prinee were members of 

Ashland Lumber Company, engaged in manufactur- 
g pine on Chequamagon bay for many years. In this 
nection they were associated with C. F, Latimer, who 

also interested ‘with them in the West Side Lumber 
mpany. Being practical lumbermen the company has 
rospered under their management and is considered one 
' the strong pine lumber.-manufacturing concerns of 
alifornia. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HEAR- 
ING AT CHICAGO FOSTPONED. 


The case of thirty-four individual shippers of hard- 
wood, chiefly located in Wisconsin and at Memphis, 
Tenn., against the railroads over the westbound rate 
on lumber of 85 cents a hundred pounds, set for hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Cc hicago, Tuesday, January 21, was at that time post- 
poned on account of the absence of W. A. Pe rey, of 
Memphis, Tenn., attorney for the complainant Jum- 
bermen, who was detained at home by the serious 
illness of one of his children. Commissioner Prouty, 
who was present to hear the case, thereupon adjourned 
it to February 18, at which time it will be heard in 
Chicago, 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Sold What He Did Not Have. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—On a warrant sworn to by 
the Talge Mahogany Company, of this city, Benjamin 
Lukens, of Greencastle, was arrested on a charge of selling 
ten times as many logs as he had. Last October, according 
to the complaint, Lukens sold 50,000 feet of timber on which 
he collected $1,500 in advance. The Talge company found 
later that Lukens was unable to fill the order. He is being 
held under bonds of $1,500. 








Sues for Recoverance of Deed. 


MUSKEGON, Micu., Jan. 15.—John Torrent, of this city, 
was made defendant in a suit for recoverance of a deed 
given by Ludwig Heinz, a Muskegon county farmer. Heinz 
alleges that he deeded twenty acres of land well timbered 
to Torrent in 1895 and that Torrent preyed upon his knowl- 
edge of the English language in the wording of the deed. 





Indorsers Must Pay Up. 


MonrGoMenry, ALA., Jun. 20.—In the case of the Exchange 
National bank against R. N. and Omer Chestnut, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a judgment was given in favor of the plaintiff 
for $10,564.78. This suit grew out of the dealings of the 
Conecuh Pine Lumber & Manufacturing Company, who went 
bankrupt some time ago, and who also borrowed money from 
the Exchange National bank, which the Chestnut brothers 
indorsed. When the company went bankrupt the bank en- 
tered suit against the Chestnuts for the amount. 





Ottawa Lumberman Wins Case. 


ToroNtTO, ONT., Jan. 21.—Judge Mabee has dismissed the 
action of H. L. Sprague, of New York, against John R. 
Booth, an Ottawa lumberman, for $250,000. Mr. Sprague 
had an option on the Canadian Atlantic railway for $10,- 
000,000 and paid $250,000 down to bind the agreement. As 
the balance was not forthcoming on the date agreed on, the 
option was canceled by Booth. Sprague brought action to 
recover the deposit and also asked for damages. The road 
was bought later by the Grand Trunk Railroad Company. 





South Carolina Company in Receiver’s Hands. 


CoLtuMpra, 8S. C., Jan. 18.—A petition for the appointment 
of a receiver for the Mallard Lumber & Construction Com- 
pany, of Greenville, was filed by Oscar Hodges, representing 
J. W. Norwood, the Gower Supply Company and the Norwood 
National bank, creditors. The petition was granted and 
Ik. G. Mallard was appointed receiver. The Mallard com- 
pany is capitalized at $43,000. 





Cases Against Company Are Continued. 


WAYNESBORO, MASS., Jan. 18.—Attorneys for the West- 
King Lumber Company have announced to ‘the court that all 
cases pending in the court against the corporations have 
been continued by consent until the next term of court. 
E. F. Ballard, receiver of the West-King company, says that 
the mill is running full time and that business is picking up 
and he expects soon to begin paying off creditors. The West- 
King Lumber Company is sending out letters to its creditors 
asking them not to be misled by letters being sent out by 
lawyers, who are trying to put the company into bankruptcy. 


Schedule Filed by Piano Company. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Schedules in bankruptcy of 
the Bailey Piano Company show liabilities, $280,395 and 
ussets, $1: 39, consisting of real estate, $22,000; mort- 
gages for $22,100; accounts, $106,374, part of which have 
been assigned; share of stock in the Stultz Piano Company, 
$10,000, and cash in hand, $65. The largest creditor is the 
Commission Merchants’ Association, $146,637, secured by 
accounts. 















Receiver for Detroit Company. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 20.—As a result of a petition filed 
by the Standard Tie Company, W. P. Brown & Sons and 
John A. Matheson, creditors to the amount of $2,833, B. A. 
Scott, manager of the Standard Tie Company, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Dennis & Smith Lumber Company, of 
this city. The Dennis & Smith Lumber Company and R. M. 
Smith & Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., who went into the 
hands of a receiver on January 15, are closely connected. 
Rn. M. Smith & Co. supply the Detroit company with the 
majority of its stock and fully 90 percent of the local 
company’s obligations are to R. M. Smith & Co. 





Money Stringency Blamed for Failure. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 21.—An application for 
the appointment of a ge of the Niagara River Planing 
Mill, owned by Charles C. Calkins, has been filed in the 
bankruptcy court. Mr. Calkins’ chief creditor is G. B. 
Griggs & Sons, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., who has claims of 
$10,000. His liabilities are given as $31,206.06 and his 
assets as $47,610.77. The stringency of the money market 
made Mr. Calkins suspend operations and it is expected that 
arrangements will be made so that he can resume operations. 





Receivers Appointed for Veneer Company. 


SALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 20.—In the circuit court at Towson, 
January 16, Judge Frank I. Duncan appointed John J. Kidd, 
ef the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Company, and Charles 
"McHenry Howard, an attorney, receivers for the Baltimore 
Veneer Panel Company. ‘The application for the appointment 
of receivers was filed by John B. Kurtz, who owns some 
stock and also held a demand note for $10,000 against the 
company. The total indebtedness is said to be about $45,000, 
while the assets are valued at $120,000. The company was 
unable to obtain ready cash to meet its obligations and the 
application for the receivership was made to conserve the 
assets. J. F. Steiner, who is president, is also interested in 
the Steiner Mantel Works, but this concern is not involved 
in any way in the present proceedings. 





Bank On Its Feet Again. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Jan. 18.—The president of the First 
National bank, of this city, has made announcement that 
the bank has fully recovered from the losses sustained from 
the shortage in the accounts of J. W. Harper, former assist- 
gnt cashier, and W. T. Smith, and is now in a sound condi- 
tion. A little over $32,000 was taken by the two men. 
Their guarantee bonds amounted to $15,000, thus bringing 
the amount to about $17,000. Late advices are to the effect 
that Harper and Smith have been caught in British Columbia 
and will return without extradition papers. 





Refuses to Pay for Power; Power Shut Off. 


BANGOR, Meg., Jan. 18.—The difficulties between the Bod- 
well Water Power Company and the Eastern Manufacturing 
Company are yet unsettled. The Bodwell company some time 
ago built a power plant for the generation of electricity by 
water power. The Eastern company contracted for 3,500 
horsepower, but upon the completion of the plant the water 
company was unable to give the amount of power stipulated 
in the contract. The Eastern Manufacturing Company at 
present owes the water company about $45,000 for power 
used and as a result the Bodweil Water Company has gone 
into the hands of a receiver. The receiver has shut down 
the plant, thus keeping the Bastern company from operating 
and throwing about 600 hands out of work. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 








Factory Stock. 


California and Western 


White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER 
Large Assortment—Dry Stock. 




















A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 





FIR TIMBER 


Fir Car Material, Bridge Material, Ry. Ties, 
and all other Pacific Coast Products, all kinds 


FIR PILING AND CEDAR POLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. We use Telecode. 
For prompt Shipment, write 


Chas. R. McCormick &z Co. 


ERNEST H. MEYER, Manager, 
419-420 Abington Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE, 











LONG and 


sexectep IY Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 
ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent Wash 
9 e 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 
- q 

















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicag>. 
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GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 

of words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a de mite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 


or paint for repairing is 
yours without charge. 


That is the kindof guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too. 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 
Paint & Color Makers, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Established 1868. 
Originators of Barn Paint. 





Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Go. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapeiis, Minn, 


Cc. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President, 

BE. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 


































Fir Car Material, 
Fir Timbers, 








We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSLN LUMBER CO., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


FOSTER LUMBER Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


























LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Fred B. Gates and G. Morris Gates, of Ransomville, 
N. Y., who formerly were the proprietors of the 8. H. 
Morris Lumber Company, have announced that the 
style under which the business is conducted has been 
changed to F. B. Gates & Co. 

E. H. Dalbey, manager of sales for the Walworth & 
Neville Manufacturing Company, left last Saturday 
night for New Orleans, where he went to attend the 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
expecting to be gone about a week. 


George F. Thompson has been appointed traffic man- 
ager of the Arkansas-Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and is now at work with the duties 
of this position. Mr. Thompson was formerly a rail- 
road man, and it is believed that he will be able to 
save the members of the lumber association consider- 
able in freight rates. 


I. N. R. Beatty, who operates a retail lumber yard 
at Morris, Ill., and also deals extensively in cement, 
lime and general building material, was in Chicago 
this week and called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Beatty is optimistic in his forecast for the spring 
trade and believes that the effect of the financial 
flurry has been overestimated. 


The North-Western railway, in connection with the 
erection of its tie preserving plant at Escanaba, has 
just completed one of the largest vats ever built in 
connection with such an institution. The vat will*be 
of steel, 66 feet in diameter and 30 feet in depth and 
will be used as a storage place for creosote which is 
to be used in the new manufacturing plant of the 
company. 

Henry Wiggs, traveling salesman for the Fernwood 
Lumber Company, whose sales office is in Chicago, 
under the supervision of Franklin Greenwood, was a 
ealler at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week. Mr. Wiggs has been on the road selling cypress 
and yellow pine for about six years and says he is ac- 
quainted with the trade in seventeen states. He did 
not mention the territory. His headquarters now are 
at Joliet, Ill., from which point he covers the greater 
portion of this state and western Indiana. 





The second cylinder of the new wood preserving 
plant of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad 
at Aurora, Ind., was completed last Friday. The 
company expects to build an additional cylinder which 
will increase its capacity. From 3,000 to 4,000 ties 
are being treated each day. The company is treating 
these ties with zine chloride and creosote and thinks 
it will be able to secure better results than usual 
under the plans it has adopted. From present reports 
the railroad company will use a day and night force 
in order to keep the entire plant in operation twenty- 
four hours eacn day. 


James D. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
eastern points, was in Chicago on Monday of this 
week, and made an appreciated visit to the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Wallace was on 
his way home from an eastern trip of several weeks, 
bound westward by way of Minneapolis and Chi- 
eago. He spoke hopefully of conditions throughout 
the territory served by his company, which is prac- 
tically the United States, and left for the far west 
on Tuesday evening with that pardonable alacrity 
which a far western man seeks his home. 


The announcement is made that Herbert J. Munro, 
for some time a member of the firm of Munro, Brice 
& Co., of 14 Tithebarn street, Liverpool, England, has 
retired and the business will be conducted in the fu- 
ture by Arthur D. Munro and Allan Munro, who will 
continue to maintain a branch at 9 Gracechurch 
street, London. Mr. Munro heretofore was in charge 
of the hardwood department of this firm and all of 
the firm’s hardwood contracts and accounts have been 
transferred to a new firm, styled Lyon, Munro & Co., 
which has been organized and has opened an office at 
37 Tithebarn street, Liverpool, Herbert J. Monroe being 
associated in this enterprise with John Lyon. These 
changes were effective January 1, 1908. 


C. P. Crosby, the hardwood lumberman of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., passed through Chicago on Tuesday of 
this week with his wife en route for San Francisco, 
Cal., for a two months’ vacation. Mr. Crosby said 
that with no snow in the lumber regions of Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan comparatively few logs are 
being put in and those only by the logging concerns 
which are able to build and maintain ice roads, the 
smaller operators being out of it. The stocks of 
hardwoods are being reduced and a little patience is 
all that is necessary to move at fair prices all the 
lumber on hand. Mr. Crosby is expecting a fair spring 
trade at approximately the old prices. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, manufac- 
turer of billiard tables, bowling outfits ete., which 
has been an Ohio corporation for many years, has 
withdrawn its incorporation papers from that state 
and has incorporated under the laws of Delaware. 
Hereafter the corporate office of the company will be 
located at Wilmington, Del., although no change will 
be made in the members of the firm or in any of its 
offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, New York and other 
cities. The capital stock of the company remains un- 
changed at $1,500,000. The reason for the change in 
the incorporated home of the company was the unsat- 
isfactory laws of Ohio as regards corporations, which 
subjected the company to heavy taxes. 


Thomas Forman, manager of the Thomas Forman 
Company, floor manufacturer, of Detroit, Mich., was in 
Chicago on Tuesday and called on the AMERICAN LuM- 
*BERMAN. Mr. Forman says that his factory, which 
is the second in volume of production in the country 
under normal conditions, is running eight hours a 
day, five days in the week, but the adoption of a 
conservative policy by the leading manufacturers, Mr. 
Forman believes, will maintain the market on a fairly 
profitable basis. He looks for a light trade during 
the year since the east is buying almost nothing, bui 
the curtailment of flooring strips and commodities is 
likely to be such that prices will be fairly well main- 
tained. There is no snow in the southern Peninsula 
of Michigan. Jobbers are out of the logging game; 
all the heavy manufacturers are limiting their input, 
and there is not likely to be any considerable quantity 
of cheap lumber to turn into cheap flooring. 


The Laguna Company, which for several years has 
had headquarters in the New York Life building, St. 
Paul, Minn., has moved its general offices to Room 
153lgFirst National Bank building. This company is 
doing a large business in mahogany, Spanish cedar 
and other fancy hardwoods, and will maintain head- 
quarters in this city, although keeping its other of- 
fices open for business. The reason for the change is 
that J. E. Moore, vice president of the company, who 
has been in practical charge of the business for sev- 
eral years, has decided to make his home in Chicago, 
and it is therefore more convenient for him to have 
the general offices of the company in this city. The 
offices here will be in direct charge of W. T. Utz, 
who will have the title of Illinois general sales man- 
ager and will be in charge of all sales business trans- 
acted at this office. 


S. H. McLaughlin, who has the record of having 
been in the lumber business for twenty-three years 
and in that time only having been connected with 
three firms, has taken charge of the sales department 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Company, of Kentwood, La. 
Mr. McLaughlin went to the south to work for Mr. 
Scanlon January 8, 1893, when the latter was secre- 
tary of the Ruddock Cypress Company. Mr. Me- 
Laughlin’s first position was with Reed & Sherwood, 
Anoka, Minn., twenty-three years ago. After giving 
up this position he was engaged by the Ruddock Cy- 
press Company as bookkeeper and cashier, and was 
the assistant sales manager when he resigned after 
seven years’ service. For the next seven years he 
was in the employ of Enoch Bros. at their mills and 
had entire charge of the sales department of that 
firm. It is believed that Mr. McLaughlin will be 
fully as successful with the company whose employ 
he has just entered as he has been with the com- 
panies he has been with during the last twenty-three 
years. 


A recent and welcome accession to the lumber fra- 
ternity of Chicago is C. M. MeWilliams, until of 
recent date active prominently in the southern lum- 
ber trade and still connected in that section in a 
rather extensive way, but who has recently aban- 
doned personal activity in the southern section and 
has established offices at 707 Atwood building, this 
city. Mr. McWilliams began his career in the lum- 
ber business in the employ of William Cameron & 
Co., Waco, Tex., in November, 1889, with which con- 
cern he remained five years. He then became identi- 
fied with T. L. L. Temple, now president of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company, and has been con- 
nected since with the Arkladex Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, and the Caddo-Rapides Lumber Company. 
He will conduct a general lumber business in Chi- 
cago, making a specialty of yellow pine, and from 
the number of his friends and his wide acquaintance 
and the personal popularity of himself and the prod- 
uct which he will handle it is entirely safe to pre- 
dict that he will have a successful career in this 
city. 





CHANGES IN A NEW ORLEANS CONCERN. 


Announcement has been made that Pearl Wight, 
who several months ago was appointed commissione! 
of internal revenue by President Roosevelt, has de- 
termined to decline this position and will remain the 
active head of the firm of Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Limited, New Orleans, La. Mr. Wight fully expected 
to accept the position offered him at Washington, bu‘ 
in view of the recent developments in the business 
situation he deemed it unwise to leave New Orleans 
at present and therefore has announced that it wil! 
be impossible for him to accept the position of com- 
missioner of internal revenue. 

At the time that Mr. Wight was appointed com- 
missioner of internal revenue, the firm of Woodward 
Wight & Co., Limited, withdrew from all contracts 
in which business relations with the United States 
government were involved. Now that Mr. Wight has 
declined the government position these contracts wil! 
be renewed. p 

The firm of Woodward, Wight & Co., Limited, is 
one of the largest dealers in machinery of all kinds 
in the south, and has a reputation that has been thor- 
oughly established by years of fair dealing with their 
customers. At the same time the announcement in 
regard to Mr. Wight remaining in New Orleans was 
made it was also stated in an official statement issued 
by the firm that Ira Wight would go to St. Louis, but 
would retain his interest in the company in ‘New 
Orleans. Mr. O’Keefe, secretary of the company, 
succeeds Ira Wight on the executive committee of 
the Whitney Central bank and in various other en- 
terprises. Mr. Simmons, assistant secretary of the 
company, who is an old stockholder and who has had 
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practically entire charge of the trading end of the 
business for the last six -years, will be given addi- 
tional duties. Several of. the younger men who have 
been connected with the company in charge of vari- 
ous departments will also come in as stockholders, 
following the usual policy of the concern of taking 
its employees into partnership after long and faithful 
service. 





CALL FOR IOWA RETAILERS. 


C. M. Porter, secretary of the Southeastern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has issued a call 
for the eleventh annual meeting of the organization, 
lesignating Thursday, February 6, and Ottumway, 
lowa, as respectively the time and place? Two ses- 
sions will be held, the first beginning on the morn- 
ng of February 6, at 10:30, at which the general 
business, reports of officers ete. will be handled. The 
ifternoon session will begin at 2:30 and will be de- 
voted.to reception of committee reports and addresses. 
\ banquet in the evening will conclude the annual. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 

The special meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, scheduled to be held January 29, 
will begin at 10 a. m. of that date at the New Denechaud 
hotel, New Orleans, according to advices received. by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Secretary George E. Wat- 
son, of the cypress association. A full attendance of 
all members is requested. 





ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS & MASON SUP- 
PLY ASSOCIATION PROGRAM. 


The retail lumber and building supply interests of 
the state of Illinois will hold their annual meeting at 
the Casino, corner of Wabash avenue and Peck court, 
Chicago, during the second week of February. This 
will be the largest, most useful and beneficial meeting 
ever held by the retail lumber and building supply 
interests of Illinois.. The list of speakers embraces men 
of public note upon subjects of at present engrossing 
interest in the public mind, as will be seen from a par- 
tial program (subject to shange) which is given in 
the next column. 

The ‘‘National Lumber and Building Exposition 
Company’’ has secured 17,000 square feet of space in 
the Casino, already largely taken by the exhibitors to 
an extent betokening a large and varied assortment of 
exhibits, and this will be opened to the public on Mon- 
day, February 10, at 6 o’clock p. m., with concert and 
music, remaining open day and night until Saturday, 
February 15. 

While a general public admission fee of 50 cents will 
be charged, admission at all times win be free to those 
who wear the badges of membership in either the Illi- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association or the Mason Supply 
Association. To obtain this badge use credential cards, 
sent to all members and not confined to immediate 
members but are sent to all dealers named in the Hotch- 
kiss Directory for 1907-8 and parties receiving the same 
are requested to notify at once Secretary George W. 
Hotchkiss of their intention to be present by returning 
to him by mail the ‘‘advance notification card,’’ bring- 
ing the credential card with them as evidence of their 
‘aim for a badge, admitting them at all times to all 
ortions of the ‘‘Casino.’’ Should a firm send more 
than one representative it should write for extra cards 
note extra name on back of the card returned by mail, 
and extra credentials will be sent at once. If ladies are 
to accompany kindly inform the secretary in same man- 
nv. These directions should be observed, as badges will 
nut be given to the general public. 

Official headquarters will be at Auditorium hotel, 
which names rates on European plan of $3.50 (and up) 
single, $5 (and up) for two with bath; without bath, 
$- (and up) single to $3 (and up) for two; card indi- 
ing a number of highly respectable hotels with their 
pr'ces has begn sent to members. 

_ tf you desire the secretary to obtain theater tickets 

in advance make choice of theater and send cash or 

postal note. If you have no other choice he will select 

th: one he thinks most likely to give you satisfaction. 

his and the credential card should be sent without 
ty as the theaters are crowded. 


Tentative Program Subject to Revision. 
_ MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10. . 

'0 a. m.—Directors’ meeting IHMinois Lumber Dealers’ As- 
iation at secretary’s office. 

10 a. m.—Directors’ meeting Ilinois Mason Supply Asso- 
tion, room 1205, Hartford building. 

° p. m.—Opening of exhibition at Casino, corner Wabash 
‘nue and Peck court. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


_GENERAL CONVENTION AT CASINO HALL, 10 A. M. 
a) President’s address, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


pny - 


n. 
b) Secretary-treasurer’s report, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation. 
(c) President’s address, Mason Supply Association. 
(a) Secretary-treasurer’s report, Illinois Mason Supply 
ssociation. 
Appointment of committees. 
Miscellaneous business. 


> 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:15 P. M. ‘ 
(a) Address—‘The Sherman Law,” Hon. E. W. Sims, 
‘nited States district attorney. : 
(b) Address—‘“Courtesy in Business,” T. A. Bruett, of 
Milwaukee. 
(c) Address—“Good Roads,” A. N. Johnson, state engineer. 
Discussion as time permits. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


MORNING SESSION, 10 A. M. 
(a) Address—“Conspiracy Law of Illinois,’ Hon. T. J. 
Healey, state’s attorney of Cook county. 
vir 1A tdrese—“Plaster,” Prof. Wilder, state geologist of 
'ginia. ‘ 
(ce) Address—“Forestry,” T. J. Burrell, botanist of Illi- 
hois State University. 
Discussion of the mail order question, 


PRELIMINARY HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:15 P. M. 
(a) Address—‘“Patent Roofing,” Mr. Lehon, of Lehon Roof- 
ing ae. 
(b) Address—“Cement,” J. J. Ritchie, instructor of civil 
engineering, University of Illinois. 
(c) Address—“The Cancelation Problem.” 
(d) Report and general discussion on insurance problem. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


‘MORNING SESSION, 10 A. M. 

(a) Address—“Lien Law,” Elmer H. Adams, Esq. ¥ 

(b) Address—‘Postal Savings and Parcel Post,’’ Capt. 
J. A. Stewart, United States postal inspector, representing 
the postmaster general of the United States. : 

(c) “The Coast Situation,” R. W. Douglas, Pacific Coast 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. 

(d) “The Tacoma Meeting.” 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:15 P. M. 

(a) egy een address, “Redwood,” moving pictures, 
Cc. J. Flack, Kansas City. 

fb} Committee on resolutions. 

(c) Election of officers. 
(d) Miscellaneous discussion. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMAN WINS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—The case of Darnell vs. 
The City of Memphis, Tenn., involving the right of the 
city to collect taxes on saw logs owned by Darnell, who 
is a lumber manufacturer, was decided today by the 
Supreme Court of the United States against the city. 
There are $20,000 worth of the logs, and Darnell claimed 
that inasmuch as they were brought from various parts 
of the country, a levy upon them would be equivalent 
to a tax on interstate commerce. Justice White’ deliv- 
ered the court’s opinion, reversing the decision of the 
supreme court of Tennessee. He said that in view of 
the provisions of the Tennessee constitution against a 
tax.on articles manufactured in Tennessee the tax is a 
discrimination and therefore antagonistic to the con- 
stitution. To recognize the right of the state to tax 
logs brought in from another state, he said, would be 
to recognize the power of one state to place an embargo 
on the products of another, which is not permissible. 

In his opinion Justice White said it was evident that 
the supreme court of Tennessee had misconceived the 
rulings of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
added: 

While it is undoubted that it has been settled that where 
property which has moved in the channels of interstate 
commerce is at rest within a state, and has become comingled 
with the mass of property therein, it may be taxed by such 
state without thereby imposing a direct burden upon inter- 
state commerce, that declaration, as expounded in the de- 
cided cases, bas always expressly excluded the conception 
that a state could, without directly burdening interstate 
commerce, discriminate against such property by imposing 
upon it a burden of taxation greater than that levied upon 
domestic property of a like nature. 

After quoting a number of decisions Justice White 
continued : 

As there can be no doubt within the principle so clearly 
settled that the disputed tax which the court below sustains 
was a direct burden upon interstate commerce, since the 
law of Tennessee, in terms, discriminated against the product 
of soil of other states brought into Tennessee by exempting 
like property when produced from the soil of Tennessee, it 
follows that the court below erred in deciding the tax to be 
valid. The —= below must, therefore, be reversed and 
the case remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. 





MEETING. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 23.—A meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, residents of this and tributary ter- 
ritory, will be held at the Hotel Gayoso on Saturday, 
January 25. Invitations have been sent to 150 hard- 
wood firms of this district, embracing the territory from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, and the indications are that 
the attendance will be large. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis will entertain 
the visiting hardwood lumbermen at luncheon. Lewis 
Doster, secretary of the association, will address the 
meeting. The purpose of the gathering is to discuss 
trade conditions, available stocks of lumber and other 
matters of interest. Reports from the consuming trade 
are very encouraging. Many car works, furniture fac- 
tories and other large consumers of hardwood are in 
receipt of orders which insure a good demand. In view 
of the large orders and the heavy curtailment in pro- 
duction the indications point to an unusually brisk busi- 
ness. These conditions tend to imsure a practically full 
attendance of those to whom the invitation for the meet- 
ing of Saturday has been extended. 





PASSENGER RATE ORDER IN TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 22.—Something of a sensa- 
tion was caused throughout Tennessee a few days ago 
when the state railroad commission issued a blanket 
order directing that all railroads operating in this state 
adopt a 2%4-cent flat rate effective April 1, 1908. The 
order of the commission also provided that the railroads 
adopt a 2-cent rate on 1,000 and 2,000-mile books and 
2%4-cent rate on 500-mile family books redeemable at 
the end of the year. The railroad commission announces 
its purpose to take up the question of freight rates in 
a and it may be that these, too, will be regu- 
ated. 


SOBPBPBBBAPIP PPP 


ECONOMICAL POWER FOR WORKING BOATS. 


For small and medium sized boats of the bread win- 
ning kind no other power is so reliable and economical 
as steam—when of the modern dependable design as 
built by the Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chicago. 
They build this machinery in all sizes, for boats rang- 
ing from the 35-foot launch to the 300-foot vessel. It 
is, however, in the small and medium size class of boats 
in particular that the builders and the owners are often 
dependent upon the designer and builder of the ma- 
chinery, in order that it may fit the operating con- 
ditions as well as the boat hull itself. No buyer can 
afford to overlook this important feature. 








pra SEATTLE, WASHINGTON“ 


/-RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 























FIR and SPRUCE Lumber. 


FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Yard stock in 
straight or 
mixed cars. 





Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. | 


























Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 








Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

























Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








camo Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. :: :: 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., seattle, wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Millidale, Wash. 


Waddill-Lingham Lbr. Co.. Southwestern R: presentative, 
$11 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











OVER 500 LUMBER CONCERNS USE THE . 


GRAM 


PERRY IRIPLICAT 
! Original Copy 


2 Confirmation 
P «duplicate by mail 


3 Office Record 
ri 
Wr IREY BOOK & BINDERY CO. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

ill be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, [lh 
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ling SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ——g] 


FIR 


Timbers and Joist 


ANY SIZE 
ANY LENGTH 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 

















YARD STOCK 
TANK STOCK 
FACTORY STOCK 
EVERYTHING IN FIR 


WRITE US TODAY. 


John A. Hughes Lumber Co. 


236-238 Burke Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 


Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building Compan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade, is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 








IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO WRITE US 


Ask for special delivered prices. 
You will get a prompt reply. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
LUMBER AND LATH 


Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber 
MILLS—RENTON, WASH. 


Bonds-Foster Lumber Co., 
Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. | 








Fir and Cedar Lumber———————Cedar Shingles 


BIG STOCK OF FIR- 


to move—Send us your 
inguiry. We will name 


you exceptional prices. 
A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
Mills at 


Roy and Toit, Wash. Seattle, Wash. 


We use Telecode. 

















The Herron Company 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR MATERIAL. RAILROAD TIMBERS. 








Seattle, 





Washington. 




















HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their eeesatens 


to send for free sample 
of the ‘Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, i. 





MEMPHIS hardwood men could reconsign, and since 
St. Louis hardwood men did not have the same privilege 
they were wroth. They appealed to the railroads in vain 
—appeals many and varied, prayerful and threatening— 
and finally appealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That body said that the form of the Memphis 
reconsignment privilege, as extended by the railroads, 
was illegal, so the railroads have to cut it out after 
February 29, and neither Memphis nor St. Louis will 
have that much prized privilege. But there will be 
equality of opportunity between the two, and the St. 
Louis people will be happy. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 


Although the volume of inquiries received in Chi- 
cago is practically unchanged there has not been an 
improvement in the number of orders resulting from 
these inquiries. As far as the country yard trade is 
concerned there seems to be a tendency to wait until 
the lowest prices possible can be obtained, and little 
or no improvement in orders is looked for until prices 
begin to advance. The country yards are buying 
yellow pine and other lumber for current orders, but 
apparently are making no effort to fill up their stocks. 
Some improvement in price conditions has been ex- 
pected, although there has been comparatively little 
advance in the prices which prevailed for the last 
thirty days. The tendency in hardwods seems to be 
toward firmer prices, but yellow pine, hemlock and 
one or two of the hardwoods have failed to show any, 
change. The railroads arg doing practically no 
buying and say that with the existing financial 
conditions they will not make large purchases of 
lumber before the spring months or until it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to buy to carry on their 
business. The general resumption of factory work 
has helped the hardwood trade to some extent and 
orders placed early last year and canceled during 
November and December now are being renewed and 
shipments ordered forward. Little improvement in 
construction work is expected before March or April 
and prices on yellow pine and helmlock construction 
lumber remain about stationary. Most of the southern 
mills have resumed operation and there will be compara- 
tively little further curtailment of production in that 
section. The hardwood mills in the north as a rule 
are closed down and no date has been set for the re- 
sumption of operation. 

The number of reconsigned and transit cars coming 
into this market continues to decrease and the small 
number of such cars received here has had a tendency 
to strengthen the market. 

Reports of unseasonable weather for logging con- 
tinue to come in from the north and unless there is a 
decided change in conditions during the next two 
months there is no doubt that the input of logs will 
be materially under normal. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


- ra by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade. 





RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18. 


Shingles. 














Lumber. 
REA ae Oe ete er ores eyerrer ey. 21,297,000 4,897,000 
a ee re rs Fe eee eer te 34,913,000 6,03 0,000 
Decreases ....... edt atinia . » -18,616,000 1,133,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SESE AAR ere 13,059,000 
ME oa wleha'ci4- te Malcte aoe. a:6 56 oleae 98,927,000 15,937,000 
SE ee EEE TE es, 39,992,000 2,876,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

GREENE Pee, eer ae ore eT 10,297,000 4,025,000 
RE Cb, o%y IR Sia x aot OL ESL Cee 19,508,000 7,464,000 
NE. io vs cig a thea 9,211,000 3,439,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 18. 

Inmber. Shingles. 

PER one rear en 28,013,000 15,382,000 
ESR Seats en ew oy ar ry 57,055,000 18,778,000 
ee eT ON ES eae Poe 29,042,000 3,396,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 21 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
NE EIN os 0%. a):00 0 nig. deere baled 4:0 6.6 s0kane 12 -$ 5,550 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000................ 50 4, 

5,000 and under 10000... 2 ccc ckce ccs 25 164,800 

10,000 and under 25,000................ 9 114,500 

25,000 and- under 50,000................ 2 7,000 
MEE race E Ak tut 4 haa eed 5 2<8 see 98 $ - ae 
Average valuation for week........... 
TOUEE BROUIOUT WOME. 05 0.0 canes sciscccks 95 782° B00 
Totals corresponding week 1907........ 73 ; 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 21, 1908..........253 1,690,200 
Totals corresponding period See 300° 2,778,050 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......225 1,965,800 
Totals corresponding period 1905.......225 1,632,960 
Totals corresponding period 1904....... 186 3,039,465 
Totals corresponding period 1903....... 177 ds 482,300 
Totals corresponding period 1902....... 212 3,487,450 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The demand for northern pine continues 
about the same as for the last two or three weeks. 
Some orders are coming in from factories that have 
resumed operations, but there seems to be no tend- 
ency toward better prices. Many of the manufac- 
turing plants which ordinarily place large orders at 


this season have failed to do so and say they will 
make, no further requisitions until convinced of a de- 
cided improvement in general business conditions. A 
slight improvement has been noted in the demand 
from the ear building companies, as a few of the 
roads have placed substantial orders during the week 
and it was necessary to make some purchases of 
northern pine to fill the orders. No improvement is 
noted so far in demand from the country yards, and 
although low prices are quoted in order to make ship- 
ment at once, dealers throughout this section seem 
inclined to await developments. Stocks remain heavy 
and if the present dullness continues the yards here 
will go into the: summer with larger stocks than 
usual. The box factories are absorbing considerable 
lumber of the lower grades, at prices considerably 
under normal. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Much more active inquiry 
comes from leading consumers and buying is being 
resumed to some extent, although the situation is 
still quiet with the retail yards. A run of wagon 
box sales was on during the recent warm spell. They 
are sending in some small orders, mainly in mixed 
cars, and apparently are not ready to order spring 
stock in:any quantity yet. On account of the short 
supply and the prospect of curtailment in the new 
season’s product prices are firmly maintained on the 
new lists. The scarcity of snow for roads in the 
northern woods is heard from and promises to make 
some difference in the log output. 





. Saginaw Valley, Mich. The pine market is quiet. 
The volume of business is 40 percent below that of 
last winter. There is no reduction in prices and lum- 
bermen say there is no occasion for it as there is not 
enough doing to affect values. If there is any con- 
cession it is not apparent on the surface, and dealers 
who hold pine are not foreed to shade prices. They 
are able to hold the stock. 


—e—oeornr—rrrrneY 


New York. Inquiries increased last week, and while 
new orders are slow enough indications for future 
business are improving slowly but surely. Few yards 
in this city or suburbs carry any kind of white pine 
assortments, so that even a moderate betterment in 
business should create a substantial increase in orders 
from retailers. Very little new trade comes from mill 
work plants and it is not expected, of course, that an 
improvement from this source will be felt until new 
building plans come out in larger quantities, but there 
is a satisfactory amount of building plans being con- 
sidered for early spring construction. 


BPO 


Buffalo, N. Y. The white pine trade is still quiet 
and will continue so for some time, though it is edsy 
to sell white pine in mixed car lots at prices that ‘are 
practically up to those of last summer. The members of 
the trade know it will not be possible to do the business 
in that lumber as it used to be done. Besides the 
price on new lumber is stiff, so it will be necessary 
to operate with caution. All stocks are good. 





Baltimore, Md. No development of importance has 
been felt in the white pine trade. The demand for 
stocks has been moderate, sometimes falling even be 
low the ordinary calls. Holders of white pine feel 
that they can dispose of their supplies without mak- 
ing concessions, and the suspension of lake naviga 
tion, with the resultant increase in freight charges, 
tends to make quotations firm. Stocks are just about 
large enough to meet the wants of the trade. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The demand for white pine remains 
light. The supply on hand is sufficient to have cause: 
a weakening of prices and a concession of from $2 
to $3 might be possible for any considerable busi 
ness. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Business is still unusually dul! 
although the weather is exceptionally fine. No chang: 
in price is noted and the prospects are that much th: 
same condition will prevail for some time. 


eee 


Toledo, Ohio. Northern pine seems to be one of tl 
weakest woods in the local market at this time an‘ 
varies all down the line from $1 to $3 off. No. 1 an‘! 
2 common is down to $2 and No. 3 common is down 1 
about $3. While the market is still off, there is som 
indication of improvement. Many factories that hav 
been shut down are resuming and this is having 
considerable effect on the white pine situation. Bo 
factories are using a fair amount, but shop materi: 
is in best demand. One large dealer is quoted as sa) 
ing that he could see the end of weakness in norther 
pine, because of the fact that several large contract 
now being figured will be thrown on the market in : 
few days. He is of the opinion that these contract 
will take up the local. stock, and that before the dea! 
ers can be restocked the spring. building will hav: 
commenced in earnest. Stocks throughout this terri 
tory are complete. 


Eastern Spruce. 





New York. Spruce supplies in this market are no! 
so plentiful as they were a month ago, and signs of 
activity are slowly asserting themselves. All along 
there has been some good buying of sizing up stock, 
but mow some of the larger yards are finding their 
spruce jn poorer shape than expected and some pretty 
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good inquiries the last week have been the result. 
There is still a strong inclination to hold off buying 
as long as possible, but orders are coming in’ better 
each day. Wholesalers of Adirondack spruce feel 
more encouraged than they have for some weeks. They 
claim that there is no stock to spare in the Adiron- 
dacks and that it is only a question of time before 
prices will be much better than now. West Virginia 
business is still slow. One very good feature of the 
situation is the picking of export inquiries, especially 
for South American shipments. 





Buffalo, N: Y. Dealers in spruce say that enough 
lumber of that sort is on hand to make a fairly full 
stock, where formerly it was not sold separately to 
any extent. It is: coming from West Virginia as 
usual and to some extent from Canada and westward, 
but it is being offered from Maine at prices as low 
as from any other direction. The demand is fair for 
this season. 





Boston, Mass. The present market for spruce lum- 
ber is not active and under the quiet call prices have 
gradually eased. Retail business has been better than 
usual during the last month owing to the open weather. 
This has reduced holdings in the yards. It is likely 
that retailers will shortly start buying. Wholesalers 
advise buying now as higher prices are expected. The 
cut of spruce has been fair but lumbermen doubt 
their ability to get the logs out of the woods owing 
to lack of snow. The price of frames is easy. Sale 
of 9-inch made at $21.50. Random moves in a quiet 
way only. Small stuff is quoted at $18 to $19, with 
few buyers. Large sizes are offered at $21 to $22. 
Spruce boards sell in small lots. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Little change has taken place in 
the demand for spruce, lumber in this district. Sales 
are slightly larger in volume but are far from nor- 
mal. Many spruce mills are moving stock already 
piled and will. not be ready to operate at their mills 
until more has been moved out. Prices are fairly 
firm. 





Toledo, Ohio. Several of the ‘largest dealers, who 
really comprise the only firms handling spruce in this 
market, report considerable inquiry during the last 
week or ten days. Investigation semes to indicate that 
one or two contractors are specifying an exception- 
ally large amount of this wood in their work for 
the spring, and it is probably the figuring on these 
contracts that has given the sudden impetus. How- 
ever, the actual demand is not very strong, and while 
prices are fairly firm there is no movement to speak of. 


White Cedar. 
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Chicago. The pole trade here has shown no im- 
provement and dealers are inclined to think that until 
spring construction work on the railroads begins that 
prices on poles will remain very low. Telegraph and 
telephone companies seem to have large supplies of 
poles and are making practically no purchases with 
the exception of small orders for special sizes. The 
demand for posts continues light and prices are weak. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers who have been mak- 
ing inquiries of the smaller telephone companies find 
a prospect for a good construction year, which means 
a clean up of the stocks of short poles that have been 
carried over, as this winter’s production will be ex- 
tremely light. There is something doing right along 
in posts. Some of the largest buyers are stocking 
up, being impressed with the idea that stocks will 
soon be broken up and the new season’s production 
likely to be held at higher prices. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The improved feeling experienced’ by 
dealers in hardwoods last week has not materialized 
to any great extent and very few orders are being 
received. Some buying of red and white oak has 
bene done during the week by factories. 

The demand for hard maple flooring material has 
been light, although some fairly satisfactory sales 
have been made. The furniture factories seem to have 
temporarily stopped buying and but few orders have 
been received from them during the week. The rail- 
roads are doing no buying at all in hardwoods and 
say they will delay purchases until the late spring or 
early summer months. The car building companies 
seem to have large stocks of hardwoods and are not 
inclined to add to them, although a number are send- 
ing in inquiries for large lots of lumber which they 
may need later in the year and which, if they can 
get satisfactory prices, they may order during the 
present month. 

Prices on plajn sawed white oak show a little 
stronger tendency although demand is light. Supplies 
are large and unless the demand improves there will 
be little or nos prospect of any material improve- 
ment in pricé conditions for the next sixty days. 
Quarter sawed white oak is in good demand and al- 
most all received at this market is taken up as fast 
as it arrives.. But little change in prices on quarter 
sawed oak has been noticed. 

Stocks of birch are unusually large and sales are 
at prices considerably under normal. The principal 


demand is coming from the sash and door factories, 
but even these concerns are not buying the amount 
of this lumber they usually order at this season. 

Casket and furniture factories are taking all the 
chestnut coming into this market almost as fast as it 
arrives, and in view of the scarcity of this lumber 
prices are being well maintained. 

The slight improvement shown last week in hard 
maple prices has been maintained this week, but there 
has been no further advance. It would seem that for 
several months the flooring factories, which are large 
users of hard maple, will run on part time, and that 
there will be a falling off in the demand for maple 
lumber during that period. The furniture factories 
are buying comparatively little maple. 

With the exception of the demand from the box 
factories little basswood is being sold. ‘As the supply 
is extremely light prices are holding up well. 

Red gum in all grades is quiet, there being little 
demand except for box grades. Prices are low. 

Quarter sawed red oak is in fairly good demand at 
improved prices, it being bought by the factories. 
Requests from contractors for red oak for interior 
finish are lighter than usual, although some sales are 
made for this purpose. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Conditions in the hardwood 
market are not active. In fact, unless business picks 
up some plants that operate the year through will 
shut down shortly. However, manufacturers believe 
that there will be an improvement in business the 
first of the month. No material shading in prices has 
been made. 





St. Louis, Mo. This week the hardwood situation 
seemed less satisfactory than at the beginning of the 
year. Most dealers report a quiet business. Shippers 
are maintaining their position in the matter of price, 
preferring to hold stock rather than sell at a sacrifice. 
The mills are still shut down in this district. 





Memphis, Tenn. The number of inquiries for hard- 
wood lumber has increased and the market is gradu- 
ally improving. Some sizable orders have been re- 
ceived during the last few days for gum, quartered 
oak, poplar and cottonwood, and inquiries have been 
plentiful enough to suggest the possibility of consid- 
erable increase in the volume of business. Holders 
are facing the situation with confidence and there is 
nothing suggestive of forced liquidation. Production 
is increasing but is still considerably below normal 
for this period. There is no burdensome surplus to be 
carried by manufacturers or wholesalers and prices 
are fairly well maintained. Plain oak is reported 
slow, but the demand for quarter sawn stock in red 
and white is better. Ash is quieter than a short time 
ago and the movement is slow. There is not much 
activity in cypress, which is one of the heaviest items 
of the list. The higher grades of cottonwood are in 
demand, while there is a satisfactory movement in 
the lower grades in response to a good demand and 
rather light offerings. Poplar is fairly steady, though 
some holders complain that prices offered are not 
so good as they were a short time ago. The demand 
for low grade gum is fair, but prices are compara- 
tively easy. Some good orders have been reported 
during the last few days in firsts and seconds sap 
gum and a moderate movement is shown in red firsts 
and seconds. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Since the visit of many retail 
dealers to the city there is some demand noted for 
hardwood yard stock, generaly in mixed cars with 
pine. Business with the factories is quiet, but better 
than before the holidays. Northern hardwoods are 
held firmly under supply. Birch is steady at prices 
only about $2 under those of October. There is a 
fair supply of plain oak offered by southern: mills, 
but prices are somewhat stiffer and are not going 
below $46 delivered here. The supply of quartered 
oak is short and prices higher. 


OPO 


New York. Up to three or four weeks ago hard- 
wood buying was better than the general run of orders 
in other lines, but now hardwood wholesalers are not 
getting as much new business as others, due, of course, 
to the same condition that made hardwoods last to 
feel the reaction. There is a very good demand for 
ash, but there does not seem to be the difficulty in 
filling orders for this stock that there was a month 
ago. Plain oak is in steady call and one thing that 
makes this market stable in respect to oak is the 
comparatively light offering, and those hardwood buy- 
ers who were in the south some weeks ago now claim 
that their predictions are coming true—that there were 
not the stocks available which many buyers expected 
to see. Birch can readily be obtained and at good 
prices, and the slow millwork trade naturally has a 
retarding influence on birch, which was just begin- 
ning to be more generally used for millwork. Chest- 
nut dealers say they have little difficulty in finding a 


‘ready market, but prices are not as strong as a month 


or six weeks ago; maple and basswood are unchanged, 
while poplar is not at all brisk except in the very best 
grades. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The least hopeful member of the 
hardwood trade reports that he is at least holding 
his own, while many are doing a decidedly better 
business than formerly. All prices are holding up 
and the demand for such woods as ash, elm and bass- 
wood is well up to the supply, all at good prices. 
Quartered oak is strong and plain is improving, 
though it is not what it should be. Maple is selling 
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BUY NOW 


while prices are down, and don’t 
wait until everybody concludes to 
buy, because then lumber will be 
up. We don’t believe rate will be 
advanced and 


FIR TIMBERS 


or any of our west coast lumber 
bought now will prove a good in- 
vestment. 


E. H. Lewis Lumber Co. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 


General Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 907 No. 18 Broadway. 








Ar © Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


Yo u Shingles in 
|? ea dy? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
§4x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
%x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.: 
J. A. UHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R.T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 














For hestpemnets Ghipntts ‘ 
Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 1%", 
14” &2". Writefor Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





We Want to Sell You 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Because we have a brand that we believe 
will please your trade and make you a 
permanent customer of ours. We refer 
particularly to our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinental line. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay, When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 


Address all correspondence to 


Cc. H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Duxbak Leather Belting 


Chas. A. Schieren & Co.’s Duxbak Waterproof 
Leather Belting is all that the name implies, 
strictly waterproof, and guaranteed to run 
equally as well either in or out of water, either 
entirely submerged, or partially submerged. 

Water or dampness will not affect either the 
fibre of the leather or the cement in the belt in 
any way whatever. We guarantee this state- 
ment and are prepared to demonstrate it in any 
way, and under all conditions, 


Chas. A. Schieren @ Co. 


43 Ferry St., NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG PHILADELPHIA 
DENVER HAMBURG, GERMANY. 2 
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We are in the Markct 


For Several Cars of All Thicknesses 
ists AND 2nds POPLAR LUMBER 
Also All Thicknesses High Grade 
TOUGH WHITE ASH. :: 3: :: 


Chicago Car Lumber Company, 








Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 
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Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, bes ouR 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH ipano stocx 


IDAHO STOCKS 
and get prompt hi ts, and save the 


long over-mountain haul. WRITE US on 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE. 
WE FURNISH 


WISCONSIN WHITE CEDAR France Posts 
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WHITE PINE LUMBER 


LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 
CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


We are manufacturers, Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited, Correspondence solicited. 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER Co. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. . 
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Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 
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at standard prices and doing well. Birch and chest- 
nut continue quiet. 


—Ooroowrrer 


Boston, Mass. The call for hardwood lumber is 
slow. A few of the large consumers have good sized 
stocks and will not buy additional supplies, even 
though prices are easier. Manufacturers have been 
under curtailment so that stocks on hand have not ac- 
cumulated extensively. Quartered oak is not moving 
well; quotations range from $79 to $83 for inch stock. 
Plain oak is in moderate call only. Inch, ones and 
twos, is quoted at $49 to $53. The call for maple is 
not large. Ash holds steady. Prices range from $55 
to $60 for inch stock. 


. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwood men are not rushed with 
orders. High grade oak is seldom to be had in such 
quantities as to cause congestion, and always brings 
excellent prices, but the lower grades remain quiet. 
All the local dealers feel the effect of the inactivity, 
though a more hopeful feeling has asserted itself re- 
cently and the outlook shows evidence of improve- 
ment. Ash and other woods generally reflect the 
conditions in oak, the volume of the trade being lim- 
ited. The export business also leaves much to be de- 
sired. No contracts are being made with the steam- 
ship companies which raised rates and the exporters 
think they can bring the transportation lines to back 
down. 


—ornrnrrerrn> 


Pittsburg, Pa. Poplar and the better grades of oak 
are having a better time in the sales departments. 
Reports show that these two lines are the main fea- 
ture of the hardwood market. Other grades are less 
in favor and are dragging. Industrial operations 
have promised an improvement soon. 





Toledo, Ohio. All down the line hardwoods seem to 
be the strength of the local market. With the single 
exception of cheap poplar, No. 2 common stock, there 
is not a weak hardwood on the market. Of course 
there has not been any exceptional movement or de- 
mand for some days; but largely because of the fact 
that the stocks were not excessive as well as the con- 
fidence in the future, there has been no cutting in 
these woods and they are holding up the general mar- 
ket. In anticipation of a lot of good building the 
floor mills are stocking up fairly ‘well in floor stuff, 
maple and oak. Plain sawed red and white oak have 
been fairly active for three days and the general be- 
lief is that within a month there will be a marked 
scarcity in the finer grades. The few furniture fac- 
tories in and around this territory aré keeping up 
their plants in good shape, and with one exception 
are running full force. This fact has held up the 
prices of chestnut as well as oak. There is some 


| movement of both basswood and gum for the box fac- 


tories. Birch, rock elm, ash, hickory, cypress and 
walnut are quiet, and the small amount of these woods 
in the local market makes them of little interest. 





Columbus, Ohio. With news of manufacturing 
establishments resuming operations received in every 
mail and a better tone shown generally, the market 
in hardwoods has shown considerable improvement 
from last week. Orders are larger and more fre- 
quent and prices are firmer. Shipments have been 
larger and a better tone has developed in every 
branch. The traveling salesmen have secured larger 
orders than was hoped for several weeks ago. Poplar 
is firm and prices stationary. Better demand has de- 
veloped for oaks, especially the quartered variety, 
which are held at about $45 f. 0. b. Ohio river. Ash is 
in good demand and sales are larger. Hemlock is 
uncertain. Demand for hickory, cedar, maple, cypress 
and chestnut is increasing. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Demands while still light are 
steady and show no signs of improvement. More in- 
quiries are reported in most lines, but principally in 
oak, and a better feeling seems to prevail generally. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The quiet in the building line has ren- 
dered the hemlock market comparatively dull during 
the week and little or no improvement has been ap- 
parent in the prices which have prevailed for sev- 
eral weeks. A slightly better demand from country 
yards has aided the market and has resulted in a 
better feeling, although no material price changes 
have been made. No improvement in demand for 
hemlock lumber for construction purposes is expected 
before March or April. 





New York. One of the largest wholesalers of hem- 
lock in the market says that while there are better 
prospects of an early recovery in business manufac- 
turers are running their plants only moderately, feel- 
ing that it is better to do this rather than accumulate 
any stock for the present. During the last week or 
ten days there has been some good buying, but it is 
evident that mill stocks are large enough to handle the 
demand for some time to come. Retailers are cau- 
tious and only order when absolutely necessary, but 
they are looking for an early revival of building in 
suburban sections and laying their lines accordingly. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Hemlock dealers agree that the 
trade is quiet, but their last year’s sales were prac- 





tically up to those of former years and the same will 


probably be the case this year. Building is good. 
Dealers in hemlock from Lake Superior are doing 
well, as their trade is nearly all in the city and the 
demand for hemlock here has been large. Prices are 
good. 


Boston, Mass. Demand for hemlock boards is not 
active.. Mills in Maine have moderate stocks and the 
cut this winter will-not be large. Eastern clipped 
boards are quoted at $18.50 to $19. 





Pittsburg, Pa. A brisk demand for hemlock is re- 
ported from all the larger dealers and shipments have 
been large during the last week. The sales have been 
from a wide area and while ‘the eastern trade has 
been brighter the main improvement has been within 
the Pittsburg territory. A fair amount of business 
has come from the retail yards and inquiries are in- 
creasing from this direction. 





Toledo, Ohio. Nearly everybody seems to have more 
hemlock than he knows what to do with. Stocks are 
in good shape, and notwithstanding the weakened con- 
dition of the market there has been no further de- 
cline. Trade in hemlock is below normal for this 
time. of the year and there is also litle chance of its 
doing much before the spring building opens. Hemlock 
building stuff has been sold during the week as low as 
$2 off. 





rN 


Cleveland, Ohio. New developments are lacking in 
the hemlock market, the peculiar situation in south- 
ern pine making the market more or less unsteady. 
No decline in prices has been noted, but sales are 
light. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Poplar prices in this market have re- 
mained stationary during the week and as the supply 
of this lumber is very light higher prices are looked 
for during the spring. Veneer manufacturers are 
buying freely and furniture factories are making 
purchases of limited quantities of lumber. The en- 
tire poplar market is firm with a stronger tendency. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The poplar trade is about as large 
as the supply will warrant and prices have not de- 
clined to any extent. The supply is moderate. Sub- 
stitute woods do not appear to have been used suc- 
cessfully or the scarcity of poplar would be as little 
regarded as that of sycamore. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for whitewood is not large, 
but dealers are holding prices fairly firm. Advices 
from mill points show that offerings of dry stock are 
not large. Prices are practically unchanged at $59 to 
$60 for inch stock. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar is well up at the head of 
the list and exceeds the others in activity. A brisk 
demand has reasserted itself and the mills experi- 
ence little difficulty in placing stocks. Boxmakers 
are after the lower grades, which bring attractive 
prices, and the higher class lumber also finds ready 
takers. How much stronger it would be with an 
active foreign inquiry no one ventures to say, but it 
is at least a fair supposition that the manufacturers 
would crowd on steam if the export movement were 
equal. to domestic requirements. Stocks are not in 
excess, of the needs of the trade. 





Toledo, Ohio. Factory resumption has created a de- 
mand for medium grades of poplar, particularly among 
the box mien. Poplar siding is being bought as fast 
as it appears. The real cheap poplar, No. 2 common, 
is off slightly, but hardwood dealers say that in their 
opinion this is only temporary, and that it will be 
up again as soon as the demand is a little more 
marked. 





Columbus, Ohio. Scarcity of supply as well as the 
increasing demand has made poplar stronger than 
during the last week. Local dealers have booked 
some large orders, considering the season of the year. 
For firsts and seconds the controlling price is about 
$53 f. 0. b. Ohio river, while other grades are rated 
accordingly. No. 2 common, which has been weak 
for some time, is gaining in strength. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The trade in fir so far as construction 
timbers and factory stocks are concerned has shown 
more improvement during the week than almost any 
class of lumber. Tank stock is freely bought 
at advancing prices. Timbers are not in as great 
demand as usual at this time of year, but trade in 
them is fairly satisfactory. Business is taken on the 
basis of the old freight rates wherever the mills will 
guarantee to make good the loss in case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission sustains the contentions of the 
railroad companies and allows the advanced rates to 
go into effect. A steady improvement is looked for 
in the demand for fir, as there has been comparatively 
little buying in this lumber for several months and 
January is the first month that it has been possible 
to make purchases with any definite assurance as to 
what the prices would be on the delivered lumber. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.. A decided improvement is 
noted in the market within the last few days. Good 
orders for timbers and dimension are reported and 
the trade in yard stock is looking up. New lists have 
been issued by several concerns on fir and cedar 
lumber and products, and some have advanced the 
price of cedar siding $1 a thousand, making a quota- 
tion of $25.50 on clear siding. Other prices are well 
maintained by the new list. On the 40-cent rate No. 
1 fir flooring 1x4, is quoted at $35, and No. 1 ceiling 
at $26. Fir drop siding, No. 1, is listed at $31. 





Portland, Ore. No material improvement is appar- 
nt in market conditions. Quotations are unsettled, 
prices depending entirely on how badly a man needs 
‘o sell. Inquiries are coming in freely but many are 
onsidered feelers. Many mills have resumed opera- 
tions believing that conditions will improve soon. 
California may buy liberally after next month. Logs 
ire quoted at from $7 to $9. 





Tacoma, Wash. Another week finds no change in 
the lumber market. Eastern buyers are still holding 
off. Mills that are running are curtailing output. 
Some eargo and local business is being done and some 
rail trade is moving. The fact that fir prices have 
reached bedrock is being more clearly demonstrated 
and the first rush of business will cause them to 
stiffen with upward tendencies. If the advance in 
freight rates is knocked out it will do more than 
anything else to start the market on its way back 
to normal, to cause mills to resume sawing and to 
give employment to the many idle men. Fir logs 
are unchanged. 





Seattle, Wash. No improvement in rail trade. 
Coastwise cargo trade has dropped off again and tide- 
water mills, resumed ten days ago, are closing. Cargo 
mills have some. business ahead. Owing to present 
lists and disturbed conditions no one is pushing lum- 
ber and many firms have withdrawn their stocks from 
the market until there is an improvement. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand for fir is not active 
and local jobbers are not devoting much attention to 
it, but more inquiries are received than for several 
months and some nice orders are being booked. Some 
mills are absorbing the difference in rate, but as a 
rule the manufacturers are not doing so and reports 
from the Coast indicate that the eastern demand is 
lifeless. 





California Pines and Redwood. 





San Francisco, Cal. Lumber dealers consider the 
slight revival in inquiries a sign that improvement 
may be expected within the next two or three months. 
Domestic cargo freights are weak at $4 to this port 
and $4.75 south. Random cargoes are selling at about 
$12 a thousand. Stocks are low in most of the local 
yards and arrivals of fir and redwood have fallen off. 
The building outlook is better. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Heavy buying from the country yards 
lroughout this section has had the effect of decreas- 
‘ mill stocks to a material extent although prices 
ve not advanced. The country yards seem to be 
ying freely and are not only filling up breaks in 
cir regular stocks but are taking advantage of the 
vailing low prices on almost all grades of southern 
ie and are laying in heavy stocks of this lumber. 
Many of the southern mills are resuming operation 
| it is hardly probable that there will be any ma- 
icrial curtailment in production after February 1, as 
ilmost all the mills are anxious to give their men 
rk and will start up as soon as they feel they have 
ugh orders to keep them running for. thirty days 
longer. Dimension stock is in light demand as far 
2s the Chieago trade is concerned and very little ac- 
livity in this line of yellow pine is looked for before 
ilding begins in the early spring. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine market has shown 

slight improvement this week, which has been 

idual since the first of the year and has been 
a! along the line. Most dealers report inquiries and 
orlers increased in volume. Prices are stiffer. Some 
of the mills are reopening, but production will be 
curtailed to the demand. 





_ Kansas City, Mo. Demand for yellow pine is quiet, 
but it is probable that many dealers who will visit 
‘\ansas City next week, will come prepared to place 
‘rders for spring stock if they are convinced that 
prices will go no lower. The tendency toward better- 
ment is slight. Production is still limited and’ mill 
Stocks are decreasing. It is likely that information 
gained by manufacturers at New Orleans this week 
will result in a greater feeling of confidence and a 
firmer trend to the market. Conditions are favor- 
able for liberal buying of spring stock and many 
orders are being held back because of the weakness 
of the market. A brace of 50 cents or $1 a thousand 
would have a beneficial effect on the demand. The 
railroad trade is still dragging and export business 
1s slow. The car supply is good and shipments are 
being made promptly. 


New Orleans, La. Demand has not improved as 
rapidly as was expected and while numerous in- 
quiries are received bookings seem almost as elusive 
as ever. Prices continue weak, though a number of 
manufacturers have raised quotations on several items 
a notch nearer the list. The list is being more or 
less heavily shaded, however, and the unsettled con- 
dition of prices is held responsible for part of the 
buyers’ reluctance to make large engagements. Heavy 


‘ eurtailment is continued, thoug the output for Janu- 


ary will be proportionately larger in Mississippi and 
Louisiana than it was in December. 





New York. Offerings are still too large to allow 
any substantial improvement in either long or short- 
leaf business and the price situation is so unstable 
that buyers of large quantities could practically con- 
trol prices—competition being so keen. Nearly all the 
large mills represented in this market are closed down 
and while some expect to resume operations within 
two or three weeks most plants will be idle for a 
month at least. All through the market sure signs of 
improvement are noted, but it will take some con- 
tinued good buying of yellow pine before a better 
run of prices can be obtained. Most stock is very 
plentiful, except good flooring grades, which seem to 
be well called for. That there will be some good buy- 
ing from the city is shown by the fact of several big 
inquiries for work postponed when money began to 
get so tight. On one large inquiry for about 800,000 
feet competition was decidedly keen, the job going to 
one of the big Brooklyn yards. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in southern pine agree that 
the reduction in prices, which has practically cut the 
profits out of the production have not increased sales 
materially. The movement has been good and will 
continue right along. 





Boston, Mass. Mill timbers are not in large de- 
mand. Yards have fair sized stocks. Prices of large 
timber hold firm. Flooring still moves quietly and 
some mills will make concessions. The tendency to 
cut prices is not so large as it was. MHeartface is 
quoted at $45 to $47 and edgegrain A at $37 to $39. 





Baltimore, Md. The demand for Georgia pine 
leaves much to be desired. Little work in which 
longleaf pine is used has developed and while the 
winter has been exceptionally mild the circumstance 
has failed to benefit lumber because money was tight 
and a lack of confidence prevailed. Some improve- 
ment has taken place in this respect and it is likely 
that trade will begin to pick up soon. Yardmen have 
been working on a from hand to hand policy, making 
the wholesalers carry the entire burden, but improve- 
ment seems to impend. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Better demand for yellow pine has 
shown itself during the last week. Yards are*buy- 
ing and dealers generaly .report a good amount of 
business from all directions. Prices havé not stiffened 
up any and the supply is sufficient to care for all 
requirements without unusual demands on the mills. 





Toledo, Ohio. This is the one wood of all that seems 
to be worrying the local lumber dealers. One dealer 
whose business has held up remarkably and who as- 
serts that he is low in all stocks, says that southern 
pine is the only wood which can be bought freely. It 
is away down in value, with shipments being offered 
at ridiculous prices and no buyers. Among local dealers 
opinoins vary as to the exact condition of the yellow 
pine market and about as many say it is better as the 
reverse. However, among big dealers there seems to 
be no encouraging outlook for this particular wood un- 
til March at the earliest. The feature of the southern 
pine market which seems to be discouraging is that 
notwithstanding the faet that the northern and south- 
ern mills are not working, there seems to be so little 
movement of southern pine when the stocks in the 
south are so large and so well able to be moved. 
However, nobody is carrying too great a load, and 
for that reason no damage is expected as a result of 
the lack of business. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for southern pine has 
shown little change for the last month. A slight in- 
crease is noted in the demand, but stocks in the hands 
of producers are large. Prices are down about $2.50 
from the quotations of last fall and no betterment is 
in sight. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers report a somewhat better 
line of inquiries and sales. Prices are still consider- 
ably off, but the general feeling is that better condi- 
tions will soon be brought about. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. North Carolina pine continues quiet. 
Stocks are about as large as ever, for although re- 
ceipts have been restricted the demand has lagged, so 
that one advantage has been overcome by a corre- 
sponding disadvantage. Preparations made at the 
mills to resume, or the action of manufacturers in 
turning out stocks, suggests that a more. encouraging 
view is taken of the outlook and that business may 
be expected to return to normal proportions soon. 
The range of values is low. Various building projects 
have matured recently, however, and the improved 
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Southern Saw Mill Co., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


reD CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHERBPN HARDWOODS 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 











Cypress Ready For Shipment: 
a” ax” 414” 2°. s* 
Ist & 2nds, 70M’ &M’ 276M’ 19M’ 32 M’ 


“ Selects, 165 M 369 M 5M 5M 
No. 1 Shop, 440M 313M 12M 12M 
No.1 Common 475 M 172 M 
_ = Tee 240 M 25M 


Standerd lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. Tank stock in ist. & 2nds. 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS - ORDERS 
RED AND SAP GUM 


ALL GRADES 
BOX BOARDS DRY 


Send Us Your Orders. We 
Can Make Quick Deliveries, 








Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Any Dealer 
Can See 
Through This— 


Simply because we always keep 
a large stock on hand we can 
fill orders promptly. Drop us a line at once 
if you want some interesting prices we are mak- 
ing on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well as- 
sorted and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel - Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
CSS rand Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Headiag. 

Prices yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 

















OAK 


scx F LOOriN 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 
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financial situation indicates that the inquiry for North 
Carolina pine will become more active soon. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. The improvement noted seven 
days ago has been maintained, but it has not been 
noticeably bettered. A healthy undercurrent of buy- 
ing sentiment, well distributed over the interior con- 
suming territory, is giving tone to the market and 
manufacturers show no disquiet over the exasperat- 
ingly slow return to normal. The heavy January cur- 
tailment will probably continue through the month 
and it may be the end of March before the saws will 
be set to work in earnest. Rumors of price conces- 
sions have been heard, but many millmen assert that 
prices are as firm as they were thirty days ago. 





Chicago. A slightly better feeling in the cypress 
trade is reported and inquiries received during the 
last month are begining to bring forth a fair volume 
of orders. Reports that the curtailment during De- 
ecember would amount to a reduction of more than 60 
percent in the normal output have had an effect on 
the market and the country yards are filling in their 
stocks of almost all grades of cypress as rapidly as 
possible and are taking advantage of the low prices. 
Most of the cypress mills already have resumed opera- 
tions and the output_during January will not be less 
than 15 to 20 percent below normal. 

St. Louis, Mo. The demand for cypress has not in- 
creased this week. Very little stock is moving on 
orders. Most of the shippers here have selling rep- 
resentatives out, but they are not doing much. Prices 
are firm. 

Kansas City, Mo. Cypress people say that the re- 
port from New Orleans in last week’s issue of the 
Lumberman covers the situation. The demand for 
yard and factory stock in the Kansas City territory 


is slowly increasing and the outlook is fairly satis-. 


factory. Dealers in the southwest buy their stock 
as they need it and trade will not be active for a 
few weeks. However, the inquiry is considerably bet- 
ter than a few weeks ago and considerable business 
is in sight. Prices are well maintained and the new 
list is seemingly closely adhered to. 

New York. Cypress wholesalers report no change. 
Stocks are available in quantities sufficient to cope 
with the prevailing demand and the best part of busi- 
ness offered goes to those who have stock ready for 
immediate shipment at points close to the city. None 
of the larger trim factories are at all active and as 
cypress forms a big part of the demand from that 
source, no heavy sales are expected until planing mills 
start on a. more active basis. Themnumber of new build- 
ing plans is very favorable, but operations are slow 
in starting on an extensive scale. As long as cypress 
consumers can rely upon prompt replenishments they 
will surely hold back whatever buying they can until 
the started improvement has a more far-reaching 


effect. 

—7v-_—om—eeeeeeeeeeeee 

Buffalo, N. Y. The cypress trade is holding its own 

very well and will be in line for a full movement as 
soon as any other wood is. It has not declined as 
price more than about $3 to $5, which is not more 
than a good many other woods have of late, so that 
there will not be much recovery necessary. Stocks 
earried here are rather light, as the sources of supply 
are always good. 

——eeeee 


Baltimore, Md. Cypress dealers of this city and 
manufacturers who have headquarters here are con- 
tent to go slow. Some improvement in the situation 
has taken place as a result of easier financial condi- 
tions, but a conservative course is being pursued. 
The trade has suffered little injury beyond a falling 
off in demand. Values are good. Stocks can be ob- 
tained under exceptional circumstances at figures that 
represent a considerable decline, but as a rule the 
price lists are held up, and the absence of heavy ac- 
cumulations prevents confusion. Builders are begin- 
ning to make preparations for an active spring and 
summer season and many permits have been taken 
out recently, while other contracts are under consid- 
eration. ‘ 

ere” 

Columbus, Ohio. Stiffening in cypress was a fea- 
ture of the market last week. Shipments have been 
larger and stocks are growing smaller, which will mean 
better buying soon. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Although the demand for white pine 
shingles has not shown any material improvement 
there is a better feeling in this market and prices 
have advanced to some extent. Very few transit cars 
now are coming into this market and most of the red 
cedar shingles from the west which have been sent 
here are being held at intermediate points and stored 
until it is possible to secure better prices for them. 
As the country yards in this section are doing com- 
paratively little buying of shingles of any kind, and 
do not seem inclined to place orders until the extent 
of the spring building can be determined, shippers feel 
that the best thing they can do is to hold their prod- 
ucts in storage until better prices can be secured. 











Minneapolis, Minn. There is the usual variation in 
prices still to be noted. Lists are out quoting star 
shingles at. $3.30, and some concerns are holding firmly 
at that. Others are entirely out of stock and refuse 
all orders. Shingles are sold, however, on a basis 
of $3.05 at Minneapolis, for stars, while clears are 
quotable at $3.55. 
drawn upon to any extent yet; but other supplies 
are dwindling so that shipments will soon begin to 
clean out the Minnesota Transfer yards. 





San Francisco, Cal. There is little movement in 
redwood shingles on the Coast and no attempt is 
made to ship east under present freight conditions. 
The steamer Iaqua brought in an additional cargo 
of redwood shingles last week, which will be air 
dried for the eastern market. Lath are plentiful 
with little demand and are quoted at about $2.20 on 
the wharf. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingles are daily going upward. 
Demand for stars has improved and during the week 
they have come up, on list, 20 cents a thousand. 
Orders show an improvement this week. Stocks arv 
low and no large shipments are being undertaken. 
Indications are that within two weeks shingle prices 
will have sustained a further advance. There are 
plenty of cars for shipments, which are being gotten 
off promptly. 








Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle situation is 
unchanged. Some scattering business is done but it 
aggregates little. The mills *emain idle. 





Kansas City, Mo. The supply of transit red cedar 
shingles available for prompt delivery is smaller than 
for many months. Many cars are stored at Minnesota 
Transfer, but reports from Minneapolis are to the 
effect that the northern and eastern demand is grow- 
ing heavier and these shingles are rapidly diminish- 
ing. Demand in this territory is improving, but is 
still light as dealers are distrustful of the situation 
and are holding back orders for spring stock. The 
Coast mills with few exceptions are closed and little 
stock at the mills is in shipping condition. Prices 
have a firmer tendency and jobbers here look for a 
scramble for shingles when the spring trade opens up. 





New Orleans, La. A slightly better demand for 
cypress shingles is noted. Calls for the lower grades 
have failed to elicit much response, most of the mills 
being shy on these particular items. Higher grades 
are moving fairly well, though it is reported that 
slight concessions are being made. The cypress shingle 
territory seems to be enlarging steadily. Lath are in 
good supply and the movement is fair, with quota- 
tions reasonably steady. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is light, as it al- 


ways is in midwinter, but prices are strong and prom- ° 


ise to keeup up. The report is that Pacifie coast mills 
will not start up till March, although their high 
prices have brought in shingles from other sources 
too much for that. There is no further report of 
New Brunswick white cedars selling at low prices, 
but the supply is about out. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is fair and holders are firm. 
The best cedar extras are held at $4.10 to $4.25 with 
small sales reported at the outside figure. Several 
sales of mixed cars are reported where the extras 
have sold for $4.25 and the clears at $3.70. Dealers 
say the cut of cedar will be small this winter as the 
swamps in many places have not frozen over hard 
enough to permit cutting and hauling. Lath are in 
quiet demand but prices are unsettled. Sales of 1% 
inch have been made at prices ranging from $3.50 to 
$3.75. In 1% inch lath many roundwoods are being 
offered. Prices range from $3 to $3.40. 





Toledo, Ohio. Reports as to conditions in shingles 
are as varied as they are numerous, in that some of 
the dealers report them down from 50 to 75 cents, 
while other dealers say they are not off in price and 
are getting stiffer every day. However, they are all 
agreed that white cedar has strengthened to a marked 
degree since last week and are now bringing a good 
price. Lath are quiet. 





Columbus, Ohio. A slight improvement is noted in 
the market for shingles. Prices are still down about 
50 cents from the usual quotations. Cars in transit, 
excepting red cedar, are few. Red cedar is snapped 
up quickly and a firmness in that line is apparent. 
It is understood that mills wHl not start before March 
1, which means that a scarcity of stocks will be felt 
in this section as it will require about six weeks for 
shipments after that time. Lath are weak and little 
change in price was made recently. The controlling 
figures are $3.50 to $4.50. Few cars in transit are 
ry Columbus market and more steadiness has re- 
sulted. 





Cooperage. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Snow in the cooperage mill districts 
is still lacking and is needed to get out the stock. 
There seems to be a fair cut and prices must remain 
stiff until the question of new stock is settled. Very 
little surplus dry stock is on hand and it will have 
to be held firm till more is in sight. Local coopers 
are running light as flour is quiet. 





Storage stocks have not been . 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 





WANTED—POSITION 
As buyer and inspector of hardwoods in the south; long 
experience and best of references furnished. 
Address “C, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—12,000 ACRES SO. TIMBER LANDS 
With first class 60,000 capacity saw mill. Proposition mak- 
ing money. Or will take partner wishing to make invest 
ment. Address “J. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
German preferred. Good wages to right man. Give refer 
ences. Address “C, 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO BUY INTEREST 
In retail or wholesale lumber business. Prefer to act as 
manager, but would consider minor position if associated 
with right party. Can invest from $2,000 to $5,000. Thor- 
oughly capable. References Al. 
ddress “C. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE 
For lumber, third or half interest in a retail lumber yard; 
owning only planing mill in town. Yard is located in a good 
live northern town and has a well established trade. Annual 
sales exceed $85,000 and can be increased. Also $18,000 
in stock in a first class southern pine mill. 
Address “C, 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CIRCULAR SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Can come at once. — 
Address “C. 39,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER IS MONEY 
Lumbermen and Investors Note the Following: 

I have an option on a complete lumbering plant with 
55,000,000 feet of standing hardwood, cedar, hemlock and 
pine timber, located in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
with both water and rail shipments. This outfit consists of 
a large band mill, large planing mill, three camp outfits, 
machine shops, boarding houses, hotel, store with stock, 
barns, docks, tug, narrow gauge railroad and thirty dwellings 
and other buildings; 350,000,000 feet of timber tributary 
only to this point. 

The best opening in the United States at the present time 
If you wish to +: outright or to take stock in a stock com 
pany to operate this plant, write me at once for particulars. 
The best reasons for selling. Everything is exactly as out 
lined. Plant-can commence operations in ten days; 1,000,000 
feet of peeled hemlock ready to saw now. ‘The chance of 2 
lifetime for a man with the money. Act quick. 

Address “M. G. D.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—DOUBLE SURFACER AND MATCHER 
One 8. A. Woods 10”x30” double surfacer and matcher, 
in splendid condition. WILLIAM BENNETT, 
North -Ferry and Water Streets, Albany, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 
Can take full charge of office and also has had experience 
in logging and handling labor. Pacific coast preferred. Pre 
fer outdoor work. 
Address “B. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
Employment columns will bring your want notice before th 
— of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


FOR SALE-—ON ACCOUNT OF ILL HEALTH 
A lumber, feed and coal business. A good opportunity for 
right party. Apply owner, 
. F. BATTERMAN & CO., Palatine, Ill. 


A GOOD THING IN A YELLOW PINE PLANT. 
We have in Alabama on a 6 cents rate to the Gulf and 
24 cents rate to Chicago a rough mill, forty thousand feet 
capacity per day and practically new; four and one-half 
miles of railroad, locomotive, cars, carts and equipment, 
siding, skids, tenement houses, everything to start to run- 
ning except live stock. With this mill we have ten thousand 
acres longleaf yellow pine, will cut forty million feet. We 
want a practical saw mill man to me one-third to one-half 
interest and run the plant. With the money he pays for 
his interest will add dry kilns, planing mill etc. and make 
the plant a money maker. Have been shut down for some 
time on account of duil market in rough lumber, but want to 
start again soon, with the addition of planing mill, and as 
the owners have other interests that require all their atten- 
tion we will make a good proposition to the right kind of 
man to bay an interest and manage it. It is a good thing 
and you will have to write at once. 
Address “HURRY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—PAYING RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Located in a prosperous Arizona city of 15,000. Good rea- 
sons for selling. snap for the right party. 

Address “C, 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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